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WENDELL'S REVISED EDITION OF DLACKSTONE, 

PREPARnrO FOH SPEEDY FTTBLICATION BY 



COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND, 

BT 8m wnuAm blaokstone. 

Thb Twenty-first Edition, comprising bU that is valuable in the Editions by Christian and , 
Chitty ; with Copious Notes, explaining the Changes in the Law, effected by Decision o- 
Statute, down to the present Time ; and a Memoir of the Author. 

Vol. I. By J. F. Haboratk, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law. 
. Vol. IL By G. SwEBT, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 
Vol. in. By R. Couch, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 
Vol. IV. By W. N. Wblsby, Esq , Recorder of Chester. 

%* The proprietors of the present edition of " Blackstone's Commentaries" have endeavored to render it the most per- ' 
fiset that has hitherto appeared, and, withont injuring the integrity of a work which has taken a high and permanent 
place in our standard literature, to present, both to non-profesiinna) readers and to students, a complete and faithful ! 
ynide to the principles of the laws of England as they are now administered. Tu this end they have provided ample 
time for preparatiim, and have not thrown upon one editor the overwhelming labor and resprmsibility of reviewing 
critically the entire body of the law : a task to which, it may safely be said, the acquirements of no single lawyer of thw ' 
present day would be adequate, to such extent and complexity has the aystem attained, and so universal is the custom 
of confining professional study and practice to some particular branch of the law. Each book has, therefore, been con- ' 
fided te a distinct editor, practically conversant with the subject to which it relates. The copyright of the last edition i 
of any value (that by the late Joseph Ciiittt, Esq.) has also been purohased, and placed at the editor's disposal ; ami ' 
free use has been made of the excellent notes of the late Pnifessor Christian. 

The text of this elassical work is preserved without mutilation or addition, and has been rendered as pore and correct as ■ 
possible by being collated with thai of the edition published in 1783, which was prepared by Dr. Burn from the copy • 
containing the author*s last corrections. Tbe authw*i notes and references, also, have been carefully verified in every • 
possible instance. 

The editors have, in their notes, endeavored, in the first place, to correct the few original oversights of the author; in | 
the next place, to sute the alterations In the law since the time of Blackstone, so far as they affect the text ; and, : 
lastly, to expand such passages as did not seem suflSciently full, and to explain such as did not seem sufficiently clear 
for an elementary work. I 

Te the above have been added notes, adapting the work to the American student, by showing the law as it exists in this ': 
country under our institutions, and as it has been changed by legislative enactments, particularly in the State of New 
York ; and also pointing ont the diversities in the common law, as held in England and in this country, in the fuw 
j.nstBnces in which a difference prevails. These notes are by John L. Wendell, Esq., late State Reporter of Now 
York, and editor of the last American edition of ** Starkio on Slander." ! 



It u with considerable satisfaction that we see this great | law of crimes and punishments, are siibjerts too numerous 
manual of English law reproduced in a genuine form. Of | and various for one man's grasp. In this edition, each one 

of these four great defiartments hss been intrusted to a s(>p« 
arate editor, whose professional Mudies have made him [ic- 



late there have iMcn editions of this work in which the text 
has been altered, to square with the variations introduced 
into the law by modern statutes and decisions. Now, the 
student who has bought a bunk so garbled may, or may not. 
possess an accurate abridgment of the existing law, hut, un 

Juestitmably, he does not possess the Commentaries of Mr 
ustice Blackstone. The editors of the present work lia\e 
taken a fairer course with their author and with their read- 
ers. They have left the text, we believe invariably, as 
Blackstone wrote it ; and where new cases or Arts of Par- 
liament have superseded any of his doctrines, they have 
stated the alteration in a note. Thus the reader has the 
advantage of seeing not only what the law is now, but what 
the law was when Blackstrine wrote ; and he hiu the fur- 
ther satisfaction of possessing a classical work (for such it 
is; in an unmutilated state. 

In moet of the former editions, the four volumes have been 
all edited by the same writer. But there are few law]rers 
individually c«im|tetent to do full justice to the vast range 
of subjects which this work comprehends. CnuKiitiitional 
law, the law of property, the law of civil remedies, and the 



culiarly conversant with thai respective brnnch of lenrniii;r ; 
and this division of labor has produced u very iiencficial ef- 
fect for the student. Whatever was found useful in the 
notes of Mr. Christian and of the late Mr. Chitty has lieen 
preserved ; and the new notes, as well a!> Mr. Chitty's, have 
this great value — that they not only state the main points 
of the law to which they relate, but lea^ the student into 
a habit of looking to decided ca^cs, whii-h he is not likely 
to aequire from the elementary text of Blackstone himself. 
In other words, the notes are of a nature somewhat in'>re 
nearly approaching to the practical than are the renimen- 
taries themselves, and will serve as convenient stepping;* 
stones from the higher mtt..*rs of general principle to \ht 
every-day business of a working lawyer. The note on niurt- 
gages, by Mr. Geiage Sweet, the able editor of the second 
volume, is an excellent exemplification of these n marks. 

On the whole, we apprehend this e-'**ion of Blnrksione 
will \m found the moat acrornte and use^ which has np 
pcnrcd sint'C that <»f Mr. Justice rolernkie. — .. -'hn Tin* s 
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PREFACE. 



The papers embraced in the following Plf'\?"«*«'^VT»®Sfr?J!f* Jn<"^«'«»^n«J«5f',i»P« 

1 cib ^»|/^m>^ ii- 1 J r *i. J •! • «haH be crowded with this discussion, one article per 

pages are repUDllsnea from the daily jour- week only, shall be given on either side, unless the 

nals for which they were written, at the Courier shall prefer greater dispatch. Is not this a fair 

-. * ^r« »».v»Ka» »r«NA«o»na -.«lirt r*»*»l o proposition 7 Whatsays the Coufterl It has of course the 

request of a number of persons who feel a Svlantnge of the defensive position and of the last word. 

lively interest in the pnnciples and proj- 

ectS therein discussed. Fnm the Courier and En^ittrtfr, Sept. 9t&, 1846. 

The manner in which the controversy We are surprised, we confess, at The Tribune's refusal 

arose may be understood from the follow- '%TCSIi«m"bmmah.. in the columns of The ^^^ 

ing statement :-— une, commenced this discussion ; and The Tribune simply 

T>iA Trihnnp nf Aiicriiat IQth lfi4fi ron- volunteered to defend him from our reply. Why should 

. ine iriDUne 01 AUgUSl lyin, lO^O, con- not the ;»rincva/,tiien, instead of the vSlinteer friend, be 

f' tamed a letter signed by Mr. A. IIrisbane, permitted to answer for himself? 

/ addressed to the Editor of the Courier and 2d. Because The Tribune has readily found room fof 

■■ w • ^ ^^A .v«^»^»:n» a**w*Awr,, ;««^,,:«;ao replies to all the articles we have written upon this sub- 

Enquirer, and proposing sundry mquines, j^^^ except the last, and was not preoccupied unUl after 

to which specific answers- were requested, our offer to pubUsh argumenu in favor of Association, on 

concerning certain features of the scheme ~^i-^u'^Jl,"fritei."5.'.S?:ay 

of Social Reform of wnicn He was tne ac- of The Tribune, in discussing this question, provided it will 

knowledired advocate. discuss Association as it M,— that is, as it is defined and 

mu r>i5.,-:^« ^»A i?»r«»:.»« «« ♦»,« c%r*V, ^f explained in the writings of Fourier, Brisbane, Godwta, 

The Courier and Enquirer on the 25th of ^ Roxbury commtmitv. The Tribuie and other advo^ 

August answered these inquiries at length, cates and apoetiea of the cause, if it win take up the 

On thp Qfith The Tribune contained an edi- "**'« *!«*;««, we will readily discuss it on almost any 

Un ine Jbin l ne l rioune coniamea an eai- i^^g._but it would be manifestiy unfair for TheTnbune 

tonal rejoinder, to wnicn tne Courier re- to select some one isolated branch of the system, and 

plied on the 28th. The Tribune, on the Indst tiiat we shall dlsfuss wi/y «*««. When we know 

* » r CI ^«.^^u^. «»««:» »o.a^^n^A^ ^Ai*r^ exactiy wfaal tho TribuHO undcTstands Association to bc, 
1st of September, again responded edltO- for Uie purposes of this discussion, we shall have no diffi- 
rially, and this was followed on the 6th by culty in agreeing upon the terms. Until then, however, 

a rejoinder from the Courier. The sequel !LT2^'Sr'»«Sr™Sfri?«ir^^t*SS.J?S: 

may best be understood from tne following platform as to leave nothing to be discussed. Until we 

paragraphs, which are inserted in the order ™'^» therefore, the ground it proposes U) take, and how 

*^ J r ♦u^:- is««* «..,v«««««^« . thorough it is willing to make the inquiry, we can only 

and manner of their first appearance :— ,ay thJt we " close readuy with uie *?•>•« of its pioposi- 

J!W« fJkM r^ri^ and Fn^ir^ s^t ItA. 1846. tion,"-and wiU cheerftUly discuss Jlstoeiation on tiie 

rrotn iM KJovrter ana jLnfutrerf oepc. /m, iovo. terms propoeed. — — ~ 

We have received ftom BIr. Albkrt Brisbahk a long jiy^, The Tribune, Sept. KWk, 1846. 

reply to o»;,fi"if«ic»e in answer to his V^^J^'on^*^' The Courier will find what we undentand by Assobla- 

«ta^t(w^ published in The Trib^e, We d^^^ tion plainly stated m our extended reply of tiie 1st inst to 

edge the sllghtwt obligation on our part to publish Uie ^^^ Jf its earlier articles. If it finSs notiihig to differ 

argamenta of tiiose with whom we disagree : and as a ^^out in that statement, so much the better: we have 

general thing, we wouW not consent, upon any terms, tihat recentiy been forced by violent attacks and unjust impu- 

our columns should be used to spread before the public jations to df TOte space to Social discussions which we 

senuments which we deem unsound and mischievous. ^^^^ ^^ry fil spared would gladly have appropriated 

But in tills case The Tribune has so often complain^ otiierwise. If the Courier does not dtasent from oJr idea 

!J*J "^^ ^TrM?i**J«^*l«'fKf.^ISlt SSSfS** *S^ ^*'^' of Association, as set before it on the 1st tost., we have no 

^^'^L!;;® "^l^f^y n£K°.®J?n^^ot"?i^ occasion for e^troversy. We certainly can not find room 

as soon as our limits will allow, provided The Tribune ^^ ^ discusston in which it is impUea that we are to be 

will give Pl»^,.»" j;jf«^?SSi«« ^HiSPlLnThhn^lS *»«»«» responsible for whatever the Courier may find in tiie 

think, must, on tiie score of fairness, satisfy even the most voluminous writings of a dozen persons, several of Uiem 

tasuaious. disagreeing on certiUn points with each other, and one at 

least (Fourier) in his later expressly condemning a part 

JiVom the Daily Tribune^ Sept. Sth^ 1846. of his earlier speculations. The Courier would doubtiess 

The Courier and Enquirer states tiint it has received object to our holding it responsible for all that has been 

an article on Aeeociation from Mr. A. Brisbank, which advanced on Social topics by the Express, Observer and 

it will publish provided The Tribune will give place to its others who have written to favor of the existing order of 

reply. Waiving all question as to the fhimessof this requi- things. To bring the discussion within the space we can 

tltion— that we shall publish the answer to an article affbrd it, tharule we have proposed of letting each party 

written by a tliird party having no connection with (save speak for nnnself, and be responsible only for what he 

as an occasional correspondent), nor contirol over The propounds, appears to us indispensable. 

Tribune — we are usable at present to give the stipulation 

nquired, on account of the preoccupation of our columns. From the Courier and Enquirer, JVov. 10th, 1846. 

* * * But though we can not now open our columns to Fourikrisk.— The Tribune some weeks since proposed 
a set discussion by others of Social questions, (which may a discussion, with this paper, of the principles and plans 
or may not refer mainly to points deemed relevant by us,) of the Assoclationists, to be commenced immediately after 
we readilv close with the spirit of the Courier's i^po- the State election ; and agreed if we would publish its 
tltion, and trust the followtog form will be equally accep- arttoles to expmition and defense of those i»inciples and 
table to it with its own, viz: As soon as the State Eleo- plans, to give |dace in its columns to our replies. We 
tion is fairly over— say Nov. 10th— we will publish an acceded at the time to this proposal ; and now stand ready 
article, filling a column of The Tribune, very nearly, in to redeem our promise, whenever The Tribune may tbtok 
(hvot of Assoelatton as we understand it ; and upon the proper to commence the discussion. 

Courier's copying this and replying, we will give place to We believe the discussion of this subject may be so 

iu reply, and respond; and so on, until each party shall conducted as to serve the cause of , truth and the best in- 

have published twelve articles on its own side and twelve terests of society : and also that in point of importance, it 

on the other, which shall fulfil the terms of this agree- stands second to none of the topics which now agitate tiie 

flient. All the twelve articles of each party shall be pub- public mind. We are temporarily and partially relieved, 

liehe/d without abridgment or variation in the Daily, Semi- moreover, fVoni the immediate pressure of political inattelf 

i. weekly and Weekly editions of both papers. Afterward, and shall gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity to can- 

•Beh pajrty will of CQune be at liberie to comment at vobb subjects of social and universal toterest. 



rVn Til Triiau, >m. I!il, 1MB. 
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[Here follows a summ&iT r^stalemenl 
or the poaitioQS taken by The Tribune id 
the foregoing paragraphs.] 

Fnm at Onrbr «4 Znfiinr. Jfn. 140. ISM. 
[I will be ■HnrrinB tb« snlclt of SapL Kb] ibtl nu 
(mlifdUSciillrlB llM muter uoH /Mni ftulbu Uie'Mb- 
UMmHld Wka afvalf » tmth d Ote nstnt lubjed, 
■ml » IVme tht nateDml of AMMiitlia u u Icna 
MiUlldC^UJwiUKiwed^^^thlaiipRBhai 



M Tilbua Btlrfeil 



ined ei^lc 
. .i«ta" O. 
oar leraplei Iv iByliii thtt ... 

down In m GnHt anicla (Bapt. 1) Is wUcli w* bad il- 
lodT npllad, IbiM ibowloi thU wa did Ond la it maoaT 
R> dlaiiiukiB. Wa atqalaMad In llila anucaiDaBt. 

*Of itaa penonal and lualUnf lOH ofUw abma paiapaiA 
<re bat* aolhlof to Hy, mmm ihu li ia nnwenhjr anir 
■MB wbo piciaBdi Id coirasa lUaaiH ud oovm]'. Bnl 
»a abmli H> Iba JudimeBl of om nadan. whalliar " 

■M * ■haflUaf snMn or " ■" "— 

Ubeialai^uid canrulU' ■>■ 

» pnporiiEin. Ml OBiT cal 
BbaaaarUonllia- — ' — 



U w* nuTinaka of on 
Id by Iha OB- 

aUoilnlha 

■uUmI. biToifiBi ptiaclpta'or TlUl fcuenat lo 
■Bd ealllai fin iha bvMOfBllon of ihoaa wbo »- 
. iiMifb lb» inMlo pna, to butroel and (ulde the 
pubUs ndnd. Tba TrilmBt, monovet, had rapaatedl; 
trnplalnad ilut wo only piaaantad ona M* of Ibe nb- 
' — and tliaU«B|«d irno IW fllll and MrdUmaJDa. upoa 








. Jdbyat: 

„ IflhoCoDc 

srradlr. wo will dlrecUy opan tha dli 
- -^ nil oar RHilbud lull' 
. .jMaidedallalyHiiow. 
Tbe Caorier la nn well icqailnted 
eoiTlcIioBi bi appielHHid tbal — - -^- 
' ilniiiln Aw ' ' 



In the progreBBof the diBcaaeion, (which 
extended to a much greater length than 
was originally contemplated by either par- 
ty), the scope of. the terms agreed upon 
and the extent to which they had been 
observed, became mingled with the other 
topics of controrersy. For the means of 
forming a judgment upon this point, there- 
fore, we refer lo the papers in which it ia 
discussed. 

The examination of the subject on either 
side has been less methodical and complete 
than was desired ; but for this defect a suf- 
ficient apology is found in the discursive 
and desiutory method which ihe form of 
controversy renders unavoidable. 

The papers are reprinted, without alter- 
ation or revision, from the daily journals 
for which, in the ordinary course and with 
the necessary haste of editorial duty, they 
were originally written. They pretend, 
therefore, to no literary merit, and do not 
venture voluntarily within the lines of lit- 
erary criticism. 

Social theories and plans .of general re- 
form are daily acquiring new interest, and 










hope that it may not be wholly withou 

influence, in stimulating and guiding i 

beneScent results the active benevolenc 

ip.i«J"^ji^-?f *e present age, aa well as in keepin 

^adnwataaoTa jits projects Within the limits of souii 

'S*_?5?*!?'!i,5l^^ sfiuse- of strict morality, and Ihe impen 

-,8 ! live exactions of Christian principle. 

H. J. IttVOIUKP 

H. Ghklkv. 
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From thevTribtme, Nov. 90th, 1846. 

LETTER I. 
To tK» EdiUr of the Courier and Enquirer : 

I opBN the proposed discussion by the state- 
ment of a few radimental propositions, intended- 
tu show that Justice to the Poor and Wretched 
demands of the more fortunate classes a radi- 
cal Social Reform. Let it be termed a sum- 
mary setting forth 

Of Rights and Obligations. 

"In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.** 

The earth, the air, the waters, the sunshine, 
with their natural products, were divinely in- 
tended and appointed for the use and susten- 
ance of Man (Gen. i. 26, 28)— not for a part only, 
but for the whole Human Family. 

Civilized Society, as it exists in our day, has 
divested the larger portion of mankind of the 
unimpeded, unpurchased enjoyment of those 
natural rights. That larger portion may be 
perishing with cold, yet have no legally recog- 
nized right to a stick of decaying fuel in the 
most unfrequented morass, or may be famish- 
ing, yet have no legal right to pluck and eat the 
bitterest acorn in the depths of the remotest wil- 
derness. The defeasance or confiscation of 
Man*s natural right to use any portion of the 
Earth's surface not actually in use by another, 
is an important fact, to be kept in view in every 
consideration of the duty of the affluent and 
comfortable to the poor and unfortunate. 

It is not essential in this place to determine 
that the divestment of the larger number of any 
recognized right to the Soil and its Products, 
save by the purchased permission of others, 
was or was not politic and necessary. All who 
reflect must certainly admit that many of the 
grants of land by hundreds of square miles to 
this or that favorite of the power which assumed 
to make them were made thoughtlessly or 
recklessly, and would not have been so large 
or so unaccompanied with stipulations in t^- 
half of the future occupants and cultivators, if 
a reasonable foresight and a decent regard for 
the general good had been cherished and 
evinced by the granting power. Suffice it here, 
however, that the granting of the Soil — of the 
State of New York, for example — by the su- 
preme authority representing the whole to a 
/ minor portion of the whole is a ** fixed fact.'* 
( By a law of Nature, every person bom in the 
^ State of New York had (unless forfeited by 
crime) a perfect right to ^ here, and to his equal 
share of the Soil, the woods, the waters, and 
all the natural products thereof. \ By the law 
of Society all but the possessors df title-deeds 



exist here only by the purchased permission of 
the land-owning class, and were intruders and i 
trespassers on the jsoil of their nativity without V ^ 
that permission. [By law, the landless have ^^ 
no inherent right to stand on a single square 
foot of the State of New York except in the 
highways. \ 

The only solid ground on which this surren- 
der of the origin^ property of the whole to a 
minor portion can be justified is that of Publio 
Good— the good, not of a part, but of a whole. 
The people of a past generation, through their 
rulers, claimed and exercised the right of di- 
vesting, not themselves merely, but the major- 
ity of all future generations, of their original and 
inherent right to possess and cultivate any un- 
improved portionr of the soil of our State for 
their own sustenance and benefit. To render 
this assumption of power valid to the fearful ' 
extent to which it was exercised, it is essential 
that it be demonstrated that the good of the 
whole was promoted by such exercise. 

Is this rationally demonstrable nowt Can 
the widowj whose children pine and shiver in 
some bleak, miserable garret, on the fifteen or 
twenty cents, which is all she can earn by un- 
remitted toil, be made to realize that she and 
her babes are benefited by or in consequence of 
the granting to a part an exclusive right to use 
the earth and enjoy its fruits 1 Can the poor 
man who day after day paces the streets of a 
city in search of any employment at any price, 
(as thousands are now doing here), be made to 
realize it on his parti Are there not thou- 
sands on thousands — natives of our State whoi 
never willfully violated her laws — ^who are to- 
day far worse off than they would have been 
if Nature's rule of aJlowing no man to appro- 
priate to himself any more of the earth than he 
can cultivate and improve had been recognized 
and respected by Society t These questions 
admit of but one answer, knd one inevitable .-. 
consequence of the prevaUihg system is that, 
as Population increases and Arts are perfected, 
the income of the wealthy owner of land in- 
creases while the recompense of the hired or 
leasehold cultivator is steadily diminishing^ 
The labor of Great Britain is twice as eflfectivr 
now as it was a century ago, but the laborer is 
worse paid, fed, and lodged than he then was, 
while the incomes of the landlord class have 
been enormously increased. The same funda- 
mental causes exist here, and tend to the same 
results. They have been modified, thus far, 
by the existence, within or near our State, of 
large tracts of unimproved lapd, which the 
owners were anxious to improve or dispose of 
on almost any terms. These are growing 
scarcer and more remote ; they form no part 
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«f the Byatem we are conaiderioi, but loine- 
tbing which eiiali in oppoaitiao to it, nblch 
modifie* it, hat is ibBoIutsI; sure to be ulti- 
mately absorbed and conquered by it. The 
notorious fact Ibat Ihey da serve to mitigate 
Ibe exacttona to which the landless maes, even 
in our long and denaely-seltled towns and 
cities, are subject. serTes to show that the 
condition of the great maaa mast ineTitablj be 
far worse than at present when the natural 
conBummation of land-Be)liag ia reached, and 
all the soil of the Union has become the prop- 
'" erty of a minor part of the People of the 

The past can not be recalled. What has 
been rightfully (however mistakenly) done by 

... the authorized agents of the state or aaticn, 
can only be retracted upon urgent public ueces- 
aity, and upon due satisraction to all whose 
priTalB rights aie thereby tnraded. But those 
who have been divested of an important, a vital 
natural right, are also entitled to compensation, i 
,' Thi Riobt to LiBOB, secured to them in the , 

~ \crestioa of the earth, taken away in the grant' 
ingof iheSoillo a minor portion of them, must be 
restored. Lalwr, essential to all, is the inex- 
orable condition of the honest, independent 
anbaiatence of the Poor.\ It must be folly 
fiuaranteed to all, so that eacfi may know that 
he can never starve nor be forced to beg while 
able and willing to work. Our public provision 
for Pauperism is but a hatting and wretched 
subslitute fur this. Society exercises no pa- 
ternal guardianship over tbe poor man until he 
has surrendered to despair. - He may apend a 
whole year and his little all in vainly seeking 
employmeni, and all this time Society does 
nothing, cares nothing for him; but when bis law 
dollar ia exhausted, and his capacities very 
probably ptosliBled by the intoxicating draughts 
to which he is driven to escape the horrors of 
reflection, (Afn he becomes a snbject of public 
charitj, and is oneti maintained in idleness for 
the rest of his days at a cost of thousands, 
when a few dollars' worth of foresight and 
timely aid might have preserved him from this 
fate, and in a position of independent useful- 
ness fur his whole after-lire. 

But the Right to Labor — that is, to conatant 
Employment with a just and full Recompense 
— can not be- guaranteed to all wit hout a radi- 
cal change in our Social Econotiiy! j 1, for one, 
am very witling, nay, most anxious, to do my 
fcll share toward securing to every man, wo- 
man, and child, full employment and a just rec- 
ompense for all lime to come. 1 feel sure this 
can be accomplished. But I can not, as' the 
world goes, give employment at any time to all 
who ask it of me, nor the hundredth part of 
them. "Work, work! give us something to 
do! — any tbing that will secure ua honest 
bread," is at uiis moment the prayer of not 
less than Thirty Tboussnd human beings with- 
in sound of our City-hall bell. They would 
gladly be producers of wealth, yel remain (h)m 
week to week mere consumera of bread which 
somebody has to earn. Here is an enormous 
waste and loas. We must devise a remedy. 
It is the duty, and not less the palpable inter- 
est, of the wealthy, the thrifty, the tax-paying, 
to do so. Tbe remedy, I propoae to show, is 
laOBd in AisocimoK. " " 



ProaillH Covrtar ud Eaqnlfsr, Nov. 93, IMt, 
REPLY TO LETTER L 

Thi N. Y. Tribune has entered upon a for* 
msl and elaborate vindication of tbe new Social 
System, which, for the last live years, it baa 
earnestly urged upon the attention of its read- 
ers, under the name of Attoaaiitm ; and upon 
(he lirat page of our paper this morning, will 
be found its first article, which is simply prer- 
atory to its promised statement of what that 
System is. We intend to make the System, 
and the princifdes out of which it grows, tbe 
theme of a somewhat close and critical exam- 
ination, in order to determine for onrselves, 
and, if possible, to fnrniab to others the meana 
of determining for themselves, whether Truth 
and the Public Good require that we should aid 
in securing their genend adoption ; or whether 
injury, of the most serions character, is in- 
flict^ upon Society by the constant and skill- 
ful sppeals made to the public in their behalf. 
We do not know Ibat (be larger portion of tho 
reading community will, in the outset at least, 
follow thia discussion with any special or defi- 
nite interest. But we are confident it will soon 
become apparent, that it is not a mere CDn(r»- 
versy concerning words, nor a useless debate 
of harmlesB abstiactiona, but a discussion of 
principles which lie at the very foundation of 
all Society \ which enter into all the opinions 
of men upon Politics, Moials, and Religion ; 
which color, however insensibly, (ha specula- 
tions of (he closet, the teachings of the Pulpit, 
the Press, and (be Bar, and the opinions of 
(hose who guide and control the alTkirs of civil 
and social life ; and which involve, to an in- 
definite and unknown extent, the security, the 
harmony, and the aggregate well-being of (he 
whole fabric of civilized Society. We hope to 
he followed in an inquiry, which we deem so 
important, at least with patience, if net with 
interest. The Tribtine's first article not only 
prefaces its promised ataiement of what Asso- 
cialion is, but sets forth the elementary Prin- 
ciples out of which Aesocialion grows. It 
lays the foundation of the new Social System 
which, tbe Tribune contends, should be made a 
substitute for that which is now in existence. 
It is necessary, therefore, at the outset, to see 
what (hose principles are ; and for this purpose 
we ask a close perusal of tbe Tribune's article- 
In that article these points are diatincUy set 
forth ;— 

1, The entire lurfscs of the Esrth, wilh all its 
products, wu created for tbe use of the whole ho- 
ts ownership is, therefore, vea(«I "by ■ 
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bom upon the Earth, has s perfect ligbt to bit share 
of it. 

2. While this would be tbe illedged nthij>d dis- 
position of the Und, the ocniat property out is vest- 
ed in Bportioaoftheracsi snd ths leiidne.thnl i\ 
those wlio own no !^, have been wrcoglulty di- 
veitad and despoiled of Whst is theirs. This has 
been done by IJiviliied Society ; which has, (here- 
fors, been guilty of a foul wrong, in thni robbing Ihs 
Isrget poilion of tbe humBD lamily of the land to 
which, by a law of Nature, they are entitled, 

3- Aa a natural consequence of this, it is held to 
be the duty of Societv to reitoro to theao landless 
men that which ia nghtfully theirs -, or, ir (his can 
not be done. Society is bound to compensate them 
foi that ^ which tb^ have been robbed. In other 
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words, those who own Land are, in duty, and by nat- 
ural kw, bound to give to those who possess none, 
payment for that of which, by a law of Natu)re, they 
are the rightful owners. 

4. " Association" proposes to carry this into effect, 
that is, to confer upon the landless, if not the land, 
something equivalent in value to the land, of which 
they have b6en despoiled. How this is to be ac- 
complished the Tribune has yet to explain. 

These, we believe, are all the points made by 
the Tribune, or at least they embrace the sab- 
stance of its first article. All its deductions 
rest upon its primary position : that, by a law 
of Nature, every man bom i^n the Earth has 
a right to a portion of that Earth. This posi- 
tion is set forth very distinctly, thus : — 

" By a law of Nature, every person bom in the 
State of New York had a petfect right to his equal 
short of the soil, the woods, the waters, and all the 
natural products therteof" 

This can only mean that the land of New 
York is, by a law of Nature, and rightfully, 
owned in equal shares by all the persons born 
within the State ; and that those who actually 
own none of it aro wronged and robbed of what 
is justly theirs. [Now, this position, we insist, 
is equivalent toVi denial of the Right of Prop- 
erty in Land, It denies the right of any one 
man to hold a certain piece of Land for himself, 
and as his own, and to exclude from it all other 
persons in the , world. | This is a necessary and 
inevitable inference.^ For, if all the men born 
within certain limits, at any time own all the 
land within those limits, and if one thousiind 
more men are afterward bom within the same 
limits, then, according to the Trjbune's theory, 
the land within those limits will be then owned, 
in equal shares, by one thousand more men than 
held it before. Of course, then, these equal 
shares must become smaller than they were 
before ; or, in other words, each man of the, 
original holders of the land must part with a 
portion of that which he then accounted his. 
But the right of property involves necessarily 
the right of retention, of supreme and perma- 
nent dominion : and if this right of retention be 
taken away, the right of property no longer ex- 
ists. Now the Tribune's theory does actually 
destroy this right of retention ; and it, there- 
fore, as we alledged at the start, denies that 
Land can be rightfully ovmed by anybody. 

The same conclusion may be reached by a re- 
verse process of reasoning. Suppose that the 
Tribune concedes that a man may be the actual 
and exclusive owner of a certain portion, say 
one acre, of the soil of New York. Another 
man may. of course, acquire an equally rightful 
title to the adjoining acre; and this process 
may rightfully go on until every acre of the soil 
of New York may become the rightful property 
of somebody. Now suppose other men to be 
born within the limits of the same State : they 
could not rightfully own any portion of the soil, 
because others have already acquired a rightful 
and exclusive ownership in the whole of it. But 
the Tribuqe declares explicitly that they would 
be wrongfully deprived of it — that each one of 
them has a '* perfect right" to his ** equal share.*' 
The Tribune, therefore, must deny the principle 
with which we started, that one man can right- 
fully he the es^clmive owner of any part of the 
earth's surface. /This is the fundamental princi- 
ple from which the Tribune starts in its advo- 



cacy of Association^— namely, that ^uibrb can 

BE NO SIOHTPUL PROPERTY IN LaND.^ 

f Now if a man may Hot rightfully own J^and, -• 
now can he rigl^tfully own any thing which the 
land produces t ^Is there any ground for a dis- 
tinction between property in Land, and property 
in the products of Land 1 Why may a tree be 
owned, when the land upon which it grows can 
not 1 Why may the wheat which grows out of 
the soil be owned by some man, when the soil 
from which it grows can not 1 What inherent 
quality makes the one ovmahle when the other 
is not % The Tribune may reply, the Labor be- 
stowed in producing it makes one the subject 
of property. But I^bor only changes the/omi 
of a thing : — it does not create it. And if the 
original be not ownable, how can its product 
become so 1 If no one man can own land, to the ' 
exclusion of all others, how can any man own 
its products % There is no principle which will 
sanction the distinction. If land is not ownable, 
nothing is^ If the right of property in Land be 
denied, tS&i^ght of property in every thing else, 
is denied ^Iso. If, as the Tribune maintains, 
"every pfrson in New York, has a perfect 
right to his Iqnal share of the soiP' of New York, 
then, most 'Certainly, he has an equally perfect 
right to his vequal share of whatever that soil, 
durectly or indinrolly', may produce. 
^The original proposition, therefore, from 
which the Tribune starts, in its advocacy of As- '^ 
sociation, is a denial of the Right of Property 
in Land ; and inclusively a denial ofythe right 
of Property in any thing whatever j (Now we ^ 
must not be undeJmodd to 6ay that the Tribune "^ 
does this acjtually and consciously ; it will, prob- 
ably, promptly disavow any such opinionj But 
we do assert,.and we think we have proved, 
that the grouna-principle of its whole System, 
the elementary proposition with which it starts, 
the very principle which shapes its whole 
theory of Rights and Obligations, does, of ne- 
cessity, involve these results.! If that principle^ 
is trae, these results must follow ; and the Tri- 
bune can not disavow the results, without dis- 
avowing the principle also J 

Now it can scarcely be necessary, at least at 
present, to establish the right of absolute Prop- 
erty, either in Land or in ai^r thing else. God 
^ave to man, not simply the* use^ but the domin- 
ion, the property, the ownership of the Earth. 
His declared object in doing so, was to secure 
its cultivation. At first, when there were but 
few men upon the Earth, they did not find it 
needful to cultivate it much, and so they did 
not care to own it ; — and thus it remained un- 
cultivated and unowned. But when men in- ^ 
creased in number, it became essential to till 
the Earth ; — no man could till land of which he 
had not the property, either original and com- 
plete, or derived and limited : and thus, out of 
the very necessity of the case, grew the right 
of property in land, and so the right of property 
in the products thereof That right was essen- 
tial — was necessary to secure the cultivation of 
the Earth, and so the fulfillment of God's de- 
sign. From it grew Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Industry in all its forms. Passion and 
avarice threatened to disturb or destroy it, and 
hence grew up Law for its protection. Out of 
the institution of Property, therefore, which 
grew from the law of Nature and of GodxaxoAA 
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tbe fabric of Civilized Society. Tbie, which is 
the order of Nature, reYer&es, it wiJl be seen, 
the order of the Tribone. TXhat paper insists 
that Society creates propeny, when in truth it 
is it» creature. Property is the root of the 
tree of which Society is the trunk ; and Society, 
in turn, as it is the product, become s guardian 
of the right of individual property. ) Property 
has idways originated every thing 'like order, 
civiliiation, and refinement in the worid. It 
has always been the mainspring of energy, en- 
terprise, and all the refinements of life. Evils 
are of course developed in connection with it ; 
but they are accidental and comparatively tri- 
fling. Without it, they would be increased a 
thousand fold, and would exist alone and with- 
out relief. Without it civilization would be un- 
known — the face of the Earth would be a desert, 
and ma^nkind transformed into savage beasts. 
There is no such ** law of Nature" as that in 
which the Tribune finds its sanction for the 
doctrines it promulgates. There is no " law of 
Nature" which gives to every man a *< perfect 
right" to his " equal share" of the Earth^s sur- 
face. No man born now can stand in the same 
relations to the earth wliich Adam held : the 
<*law of Nature" has fiucbidden it. That law 
brings men into the world under a certain sys- 
tem of circumstances, which have rightfully 
and in due course of nature grown up around 
bim : that is the world into which he is bom, 
and no <* law of Nature" impels or requires him 
to overthrow that system, in order to secure his 
fancied rights. 

Now let it not be said that these are idle 
speculations — mere truisms which no one dis- 
putes, and which it is a waste of time to pro- 
mulgate and discuss. Let it not be said that 
the Tribune entertains no such extravagant 
theofies as those set forth, and urges no such 
application of them to the practical affairs of 
life. We are anxious to redeem this discus- 
sion from any such reproach; and we insist 
upon the fact^ that these principles are applied 
to the concerns of daily life, that they have 
already, to a very great extent, shaped and 
guided the public sentiment, and that they are 
slowly but surely creating a new habitude of 
thought and of actipn, in every department of 
civil and of social life, as one of direct perti- 
nence, and of immense importance, in the bear- 
ings and arguments of this discussion. Let 
those who deem these matters of no import- 
ance, look back to the state of the public mind 
ten years ago, when precisely these same fun- 
damental principles were proclaimed in this 
city by Fanny Wright. We intend no dis- 
respect, and none is implied, to any one, by this 
allusion to the fact, that these same principles 
at that day, when preached by that woman, 
found no adherents except in a small company 
gathered from the most radical and ignorant 
portion of the Loco Foco party. She then de- 
nounced the rich as spoilers of the poor: land- 
owners as robbers of those who owned no land ; 
the laws of Society as essentially unjust ; and 
the things that are, as the exact antipodes of 
the things that should be. She, too, demanded 
the reconstruction of Society; and enforced 
her claims by earnest appeals to the poverty 
and the wretchedness which may at any time 
be found upon the earth. She and her doctrines 



were then universally despised, and she was. 
scarcely honored with the ** pitying contempt of 
smiles." Do those persons who thus regarded 
her fundamental doctrines then, realize that 
they are now daily proclaimed and urged upon 
the public ear, by one of the ablest, roost adroit, 
and most influential leaders of the Whig party 1 
And are they thoughtless enough to suppose, 
that this can go on, from year to year, without 
producing an eflfectt 

The l^ibune has commenced its discussion 
of Astodation by an elaborate exposition of its 
theory of Property in Land. It regards this 
theory as essentialto the Social System which 
it advocates ; and we have examined its fun- 
damental principles precisely as they have been 
stated by itself. We have not sought nor de- 
sired to hold it responsible for any thing out of 
its own columns. But for what it does state, 
for the influence which these statements have 
exerted,' and for the actual eSbci which they 
have produced, the Tribune must certainly ex- 
pect, and can not refuse, to be held accountable 
in this discussion. We urge, then, as a part 
of our case against ** Association as the Tribune 
understands and teaches it," that the Tribune's 
advocacy of the fundamental principles upon 
which it rests has produced a vast and most 
injurious effect upon society, in almost every 
department of action and of thought. We con- 
tend that these principles should be disproved 
and rejected by the great body of right-thinking 
men, because their constant, skillful and zealous 
proclamation by the Tribune has done, and is 
doing, infinite evil to the best interests of Society 
and the State. As proof of the efiect they have 
already produced, we refer to the change they 
have effected, first, in the Tribune itself, and 
then, in the public mind. With the Tribune 
these principles are not lightly entertained, nor 
are they simply the play of a speculative and 
ingenious mind. They lie at the basis of its 
whole System of Politics and Morality. They 
color aU its views of Life, all its notices of the 
most common events, all its sketches of charac- 
ter and of fact. They mould its political theo- 
ries and dictate its political measures. Instead 
of advocating, as once it did, a distribution of 
the proceeds arising from the sales of the Public 
Lands, among the States, which are its rightful 
owners, it now demands that all landless men 
shall receive firom that source the ** equal thares** 
to which, ** by a law of Nature," they are said 
to have a ** perfect ri^Ai." The Tribune has 
long contended that national and individual 
good require a diversity of national pursuits, — 
that Manufactures must be built up, and men 
induced to embark in that branch of industry, 
for employment and an independent support. 
Bur now it insists upon the *< perfect right'* of 
every man to land whereon to produce what he 
needs for his subsistence. We cite, therefore, 
the case of the Tribune itself, as directly in 
point, and as showing that these principles, 
which concern the foundation of property and 
the rights thereof, are injurious and wrong, 
because they are undermining and gradually 
destroying sound and important doctrines of 
which the Tribune itself has hitherto been th 
advocate. And if it proceeds, as it certain 
will, to carry these principles to their full e: 
tent^ it must convert the political party wit 
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which it acts, into a new party, made up fft>in 
all existing parties, and taking its stand upon 
the fundamental propositions, which haYe form- 
ed the theme of these remarks. 

In further proof of the dangerous tendency of 
these views of the Tribune, we refer to the 
effect which they have had upon the public 
mind. Is it not evident to every one, who has 
watched the current of public thought, that they 
have changed the tone of public sentiment, upon 
many most important points 1 Look at the facts 
already cited. What shocked the public when 
Fanny Wright proclaimed it, in the Tribune 
enlists their championship, or at least their 
toleration. Principles which, when urged by 
Locofocos, were denounced as radical and 
destructive, when put forth by a leading Whig 
press, become simply milestones of *' Progress" 
and *' Reform." In 1840, O. A. Brownson, then 
an active Locofoco, published an elaborate proc- 
lamation of his belief that no man could right- 
fully bequeath property, which he owned, to his 
posterity ; and claimed that it should be thrown 
into a common stock. The public sentiment 
was aroused ; — ^leading Whig presses published 
the review in full, and held it up as a beacon 
whereby to warn the citizens of the Union from 
the rocks of Radicalism upon which the Locofo- 
cos would wreck: the ship of State. Now the 
doctrine that no man can rightfully own land at 
ally finds an advocate in one of the leading Whig 
presses of the City of New York ! And many 
sober-minded, sound-headed, thoroughly con- 
servative Whigs, are excessively annoyed that 
any one should deenj the fact of the least im- 
portance ! 

These are the considerations which we oppose 
to the fundamental principles of Association, as 
they are set forth in the Tribune^s article of 
Nov. 20tb, to which that paper will consider 
this our reply. 



From the Tribune, Nov. S6th, 1846. 

LETTER n. 
To the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer : 

I DO not see how any man could, with my 
opening article before him, have misstated its 
positions as you have done. That, in a state 
of Nature, all men had an equal right to the 
Soil, and that each had a right to appropriate 
to his own use any portion of it requisite for 
the supply of his own wants and not already 
thus appropriated by another, is a truth of the 
most palpable character. That Civilized So- 
ciety has substituted a different law for that 
*of Nature on this subject, is equally manifest. 
But what theni Does it follow that the 
change must necessarily have originated in 
injustice 1 That, surely, is not my position. 
Civilized Society, according to my understand- 
ing of it, divests the individual of many im- 
portant natural rights, and may justly do so 
upon proof that the general good is thereby 
promoted, and that the individual receives a 
fair compensation for that of which he is de- 
prived. I hold, therefore, that there may be a 
legitimate and just appropriation of lands and 
succession thereto; and, though I cannot doubt 
that large grants of land to any individual were 



originallyjvrong, and that no more such should 
be made/l nave never advocated the revocation ^ 
of any wfaicli have been lawfully and honestly 
procured. "N I do not hM that a newly-dis* 
covered oi(long-forgotten truth invalidates tho 
acts of the legitimate authority which were 
done in good faith in opposition to the dictates 
of that truth. I do not hold that all lands can 
be equally divided between this or any future 
generation, nor that they ought to be. Whit I 
nropounded and stiU maintain is simply this :— ^^ 
jpimlized Society^ having divested a large portionCl 
%f mankind of any right to the Soil, their naturally 
resource for employment and sustenaneef is boundt^ 
to guarantee them an Opportunity to Labob«I 
and to secure to them the just Recompense of such 
Labor, That is my fundamental pn^sition. 
Refrain^rom beating tha air and admit or dis- 
pute it. J 

Of cofurse, you will perceive that I am just 
as strenuous an advocate of **a diversity of 
National pursuits*' as ever, and of Distributing 
among the States, for enduring uses, the Pro- 
ceeds of the Public Lands, s<klong as those 
lands shall continue to be sold. I What I mainly *"* 
desire with regard to the Public Lands is a 
Idmitaiion of the area thereof which any man 
may hereafter acquire and hold, whether di* 
rectly or at second-handJ That Lhnitation 
established, it will be a matter of secondary 
consequence that they continue to be sold at a 
moderate price, or be apportioned at free cost 
to those who need them. 

Your allusion to Fanny Wright, utterly un^ 
warranted by any evidence adduced by you, or 
by any facts within my knowledge, does not 
surprise me. I was well aware from the out- 
set, that your course would be to appeal un* 
scrupulously to prejudices, bugbears, and nick« 
names, to parry the dictates of Reason, Justice 
and Humanity. I do not believe Fanny Wright 
ever propounded or held views identical with 
mine respecting the Public Lands and the Right 
to Labor, but 1 shall not desert or deny a truth 
because she or any one else has proclaimed it, 
(l should prefer next to take up and demon* ' 
strate the necessity of a radical and thorough 
Reform of Society, if it he deemed desirable, to 
preserve the Laboring Class anywhere from 
the degradation and misery which has already 
befallen a large proportion of the landless mul^ 
titude in Europe, and preeminently in Great 
Britain and Ireland.^ To my mind it is abso- 
lutely demoostrable-Anay, demonstrated — that 
such degradation and misery are the results 
of causes and influences inherent in our present 
Social framework, and not to be eradicated ^ 
until that framework shall be essentially 
changed. At this moment the farming laborers 
of England produce twice as naucb grain to the 
hand as the same labor produced three centu- 
ries ago, yet receive far less bread for their 
year's wages than they then did, and are actu- 
ally in worse condition than were their ances- 
tors of the Sixteent]} Century. So is it in 
France, in Grermany, in Italy. The incomes 
of the Wealthy and the destitation of the Poor 
are steadily increasing, side by side, through- 
out the civilized wcrld. I see no remedy fbr 
this under our present system of Society. I 
am sure it may be remedied, without despoil- 
ing or injuring any one, on the hasia qC Ajim^ 
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eiiitioi]. or that bau« let me now give an 

QUllJne slcetcli : — 

/ B; Atsociation, tben, I undentand. under this 
ierro I advocate, a Social Order which eliall 
■ubatitote for the preeent Tonnahip, Ciimmune, 
Parish, School District, or whatever Uie HnialJ- 
cst Social OrnnixatiDD above the Family may 
be termed, ■ Phalanx or Social Sttuciure ci- 
preaalj calculated to aecnre to all its mcmhcrs 
(who ahall at the outaet be two or three hun- 
dred, but ultimately be iocrsaaed to near two 
tbonaand) the following blessinga: — 

I. A Ifsine, commodiuni, comfortable, and permn- 
Dent, H) long as each bat means to psy the fait 

: anop al ng t thereof, or is willing to labor to defrey 
nich'rant^^-and from which be can neier be ousled 

'. bacaasa of sickness, infirmity, orMbermmlorluiies, 

', S. An EduealioH , Gomplele and tborbugb, Moral, 
FhTiical.^M' Bttllecloal, conunencing in infaocy 
land conlinued witbonl inlermptton to perfect ma- 
itnrity, and lonjei ifdetiiable, 
■ 3. A Svbiiiitnct, in infancy ind childhood, nt the 

■C0« of their reipeclive psrenti ) in ■ftef.jife from 
the fruits of their own Industry er frook ihe iacame 
of their mversl invesimentB, if such there be ; but 
in case of orphanage. ncknesSiinfinnitr, or decrepi- 
tude without property, then si the charge of the 
Phalanx, aa now of Ihe Tonnship. City, or County. 

4. Oppomuiiiy IB JLabaraEcnred to eiChin'i'ivi<iaa\, 
man, woman, and child, at all timea, whatever hia 
or her capacity, skill, or efficiency. 

5. Juat and fair lUcenpaut to each for the labor 
actually perfonned by him or her, with a&sured op- 
poilunity for constant InarownuBt in Aita. Proces- 
ses, and industrial abilityj 

6. Agreeable Social Re/aiionM^ inc 

for frequent snd fsmilisr inlercoi._. 

aminent for wisdom, vittae, lesroing, piety, or phil- 
anthropy. 

7. Simple and em-increaaing Librsriee, Cabine ta. 
Philosophical Apparatus, &c. &c. with sLaleil ere- 
ning Lectures on Chemistry, Botany, AEricultare, 
Oedogy, and all branches ol deairaUe Knowledge; 

Such ia a rude outline of the facilities lo be 
aSbrded, nith some of the more palpable ends 
to be attained, by tlie Aaaocialion of a number 
of familiea in the ownership and occupaiicy of 
aaingle Domain of Fire orSixThooeand Acres. 
the occupants inhabiting a single eitifiue or 
Phalanstery located on its most eligible site, 
and cultivated by the labor of all pr nearly all 
Ihe male member* of aailahle age, nhile a por- 
tion of them, larger or smaller according to the 
•eaaon and Ihe weather, with moat of the wo- 
tnen and children, will be employed in the va- 
TiouB Afanufactures prosecuted by the Phalanx. 
Some of Ihe external advantages and physical 
tconomiee lo be secured by the ultimate perfec- 
tion of this Social Order are aa follows : — 

1. Economr of Landl Under the' fuidance of 
•denlific and thorough agricaltoriata, an AaEocta- 
lion, with its immense gardens, orchards, vmeyaida, 
ftcwould produce four limes a* much tm is usually 
obtained from a like area, and would rpiiuire not 
more than two acres (ultimately urach less) to each 
aecapaut, instead Of the ten or twenty acres average 
of our present hrrns, to each pecwu aubaialed 
Ihsreon. \ 

2. EconomyofFencKsanlitf FuelJ The Domain 
cnltiTsledjointtyby five hundred &miliCB would not 
require so much fencing as would be neceesary on 
eoe-tenlh of the same area cut np into twenty little 
farms in llie oceupuicy of so many diverae familiea ; 
andtheUnitatvEdificeof an Aasociation wonldbe 
Uunonghly and eqnably warmed with one tpnth of 
Iba fod now required lo warm impeifeclly the iso- 
lated dwaUlog* M four or five hnndied families. 
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5, EconomTofHnnieholdLBbor,CDoking,WasIi- 
ing, &c The sating herein must bo immense, B»eH 
il uTie half the families ahould chose lo lake Ibeit 
iaes\M phTalaly in their several apactmenti, aa they 
tt'iuld be at perfect liberty to do, / 

\i. Economy and perfeciiMin Implemenlaof CuU 
lihi^ and Induilry geaerallv.lThe /anner of limited 
nirnos can nol now afford (o supply himself wiih 
the tieat implements of his calling. He can barely 
aflbtd to putcbaSB Ihe variety of Plows scloally 
required to perform all kinds of Plowing with the 
grentest economy and in Ihe best manner, and add 
thereto Cullivators, Harrows, Scythes, Sic. dec, 
bui lofumiah himself with Planting, Sowing. Reap- 
ing lUid Hewing Macbinea. Stump Eitractors. Fan- 
ig Mills, die. &c., ia utterly beyond his abihly. 
every day ia adding to the number and perfec-^ 
of these Isbor-ssving tDventions, without whicK^ 
the (srmer of Ihe next age will find himself Ihrowa 
completely in the rear, and unable to compete in 
products and prices with his wealthy neighbor^ I 
WDuM gladly enlar^ on thia pmnt, which is mora 
or lees sppriesble to every densitment of human 
effort and industry. The tune is at hand nhen th« 
Laboring Han must own the, best Machinery, 
owned by Ihe owners of it. \ 

S. Economy in the cost oi Edncalion. F 
eight hundred children, living under the oni 
having there the choicest Maps, Globes, Orreriesl 
Chcmica! Apparatus, dec, with Free Leclurea si 
leait weekly on the various Useful Arts and 
Sciences, allemating with theu teachers from th« 
gardens and work-roonii to Ihe schools of various 
gmiiea, would leara immensely faater than any now 
do, while the cost of instruction woyld be vsellj 

distribution of lime, all lift would ' 
lion, and a youth of twenty would 
qaired a far more (borough and 
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n exchange of Ihe producli 
>mmoditieB it should need t 
B oresent cost, and thus sav 
St one-Bfib of its earn 
lercsntile profilB and ii 
surplus producfa lo t 



— Bat I am transcending my limits, and mast 
stop. Bear in mind that I regard the Iteform 
which Aatoeiation proposes, and of which 1 
have here sketched but the dry skeleton wiih- 
out tbe animaiing soul, as one to be effected 
cautiously, gradually, and with due regard to 
all existing inleresls. 1 do not anticipate its 
conaummatiun in one year, nor in ten. But 
thai tbe end it proposes is one to which Society 
should gravitate — nay, to which it dect gravi- 
tate — that It shoald be studied, labored for,' 
lived for, prayed for, until attained, is Ihe ar- 
deut conviction of h. q_ 



From the Tribune of the sa 



e dale as above 



' that the Trihnns 



gratulate ourselves on having brought it 
of constant and cloae efforts, to this pi 
awsit tbe fulfillment of Ihii promise with 
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cmsion, to frhich, it will be Temnnbered. we were 
origiiiallf chilLaoged b; tfae Tribuna upon orMn 
mafie and tmll divined Icmj, which we jaa with 
that piper in hoping will be 'carefully remember- 
ed.' We therefore cop; them, and ask the Tiib- 
uoe ta do the game, in order Ibat the; may be dia- 
liiMHly nnderslood by the readera of both papeta ; — 



'AsaooD ai the State Election ia fairly over — ray 
November lOlh — we will jiublUh an article, filling 
■ columQ of the Tt^ne, very iMMirly, in faioi « 
Aaeociition as we undeiatand it ; aod upon the 
Couiier'a copying this and replying, we will give 
place to ita reply, and rfispond; and so on, until 
Ach party ahaU have puUished twelve articles on 
JU own side, asd twelve on the other, which ■hall 
fulfill the lermi of ihii agreement. All the twelve 
articlea of each party shall be published, without 



:n the Daily, Sem 

«adi party w^ (^ conrae be at liberly to comment 
mt pleaaura in his own columtn. In ordei that 
■either paper shall be crowded with this diacuasion, 
one article per week only shall be given on either 
side, Dnleis the Conner absll prefer greatet dia- 

IC7 Our commencement of the Discusaion 
opened on the very sane morning with the 

■hove. The Courier'a resdinesi to discusa 
with us on "ceriain spioivic and wtll defiiKd 
temu," is evinced by opening on ila part in an 
article of nearly three Unui the length expressly 
agreed upon '. all which we are expected to 
publish, and lin ptiblisb herewith. How much 
farther this impoeition is to be carried, for the 
sake not eo much of discussing or controvert- 
ine what the Tribune proposes, aa of lellkig (he 
public what an exceedingly mischievous and 
dangerous paper the Tribune ia, end how simi- 
._. =._ _; — .. _^ lo those of Fanny Wright, &o.. 






We n 






!, however, that we intend 
Blantiallf within the limits agreed upon, and 
shall hold ouraeWes bound hereafter to publish 
of the Courier's arlictee so much onljr as comes 
within the rule. That paper will do as it sees 
fit about publiahing, when we request It, an ex- 
tra quantity equal to the overplus which it has 
su unjustly saddled upon us to-day. 

From the Courier and EnquLrei, Nov. 31^ IBM. 
REPLY TO LETTER 11. 
In its first article npou Association, (he Trib- 
une attempted to place the matter of Social 
Reform upon the ground of abstract right. It 
set fnrth the fundamental proposition out of 
which its theory grows, and drew therefrom the 
inferences which its object required. We copied 
ihai proposition in the Tribune's own language ; 
and proved that it could not be true, because it 
led. ineviiably and by logical necessity, to the 
absolute denial of the Right of individual Prop- 
erly in Land or in anything elae. The Tribune 
in reply charges us with having "muilMtd its 
positions." The charge is so absurd that it 
becomes simply ludicrous. We copied the very 
language of the Tribune itself We gave lo it 
precisely the meaning which common sense 
required. We dfew from it simply the deduc- 
tions which were unavoidable. None of these 
things does the Tribute dispute. How then 
can it charge' us with having "misstated its 



Tbe Tribone makes a ntte Gtatemcnl of its 
position, which is briefly Ihia : — 

1. InaatateorNBtDrBalimenhBdanequalright 
to the aoil. 

2. Civiliied Society ha> deprived ■ large portion 
of Ihem of that aoil, to which they bad this nghl. 

3. Society is therefore hnmJ, bynilural justice, io 
t«compenae them for that land ; Brtd tbe Tribune 

Cropoeea that the guaranty of an " opportunity to 
ibor" shall be that recompenae. 
fHere, as before, it is clearly manifest, that 
thh only rightful claim of the kind apeciSed, 
which the landless portion of mankind can have 
upon society, must be based upon some wrimg 
inflicted upon them. Unless society has de- 
prived them of land to which they had a perfect 
right, it owes Ihem no recompense. If it owes 
them the recompense claimnl by the Tribune, 
it can only be upon the ground that they were 
unjustly deprived of land ttbwhich tbey had a 
natural and aperfect right Jllf that deprivation 
was not unjust, no recoitpfense is duel The 
Tribune insiBts that a recompense Is due : and 
it, therefore, unavoidably implies now, what it 
openly asserted before, tliat the holders of land 
have despoiled those who own none, of the 
" equal share" to which, " by a law of nature," 
they had a "perfect right." If Society does, 
owe to tbe landless man the guaranty de- 
manded, as a recompense for having devested 
bim of land, it can only be ilpon the ground that 
the land was righlfully his own. If it was 
rightfully his own, by a law of nature, it must 
have been wrongfully seized and held by another. 
And so we return to the precise point from 
which the Tribune set out, and from which it 
now endeavors to escape, namely, that the 
actual appropriation of land by individuals — in 
other words, the existing ownership of Land-~^ 
is contrary lo the Law of Nature, and a wrong 
inflicted upon Ihose who own no land. This, 
aa we have already shown, is equivalent lo i 
denial of the Right of Property in Land, or iD 
any thing elae, ' 

We said in our first article that the Tribune 
would undoubtedly disavow any such opinion ; 
and so it attempts to dn. But how can it dq 
BO in the face of its fhndamental principlet 
While it persists in urging that the landless 
have a claim upon the owners of land for a . 
recompense — while it insists that Society is 
boand to guarantee lo Ihem an equivalent toe 
the land of which they have been deprived, how 
can it possibly disown the fundamental principU 
upon which (his claim is founded t The two 
must stand or fall together. GilHer the land- 
less man has been wrongfully deprived of land 
10 which lie had a perfect right, or Society owes 
him no recompense. The Tribune can not 
maintain the latter, and yet reject the former. 
If " Society is bound to guarantee the landles^ 
an opportunity to labor," it can only be upon: 
the ground that it has done them wrong — ihat 
it has deprived them of land to which Ibey had 
a right, and for which, as yet, it has paid them 

The Tribune, then, does atill virtually, as it| 
did in terms before, assert, that "every person' 
born within the State of New York had a per- 
fect right to his equal shareof the soil thereof;" 
that Society has wrongfully deprived him of 
that right, and Ihat it owes him Iheccfw v. 
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Tecoropense. Nor can that paper evade the 
full responsibility of such a declaration, aa it 
aeeks to do by adroitly changing the terms of 
its proposition, and substituting for it the truism, 
that " in a state of nature all men had an equal 
right to the soil." That proposition is not true, 
in any sense available for the Tribune's pur- 
poses. Men are not now born into any such 
" state of nature'' as that in which it could be 
true. They are not born into any state which 
lives them an " equal right to the soil." They 
were bom, not into a state of nature, but into a 
civil state — a state molded into form by the 
institution of Property; a state which has 
ffrown out of that institution, as the tree grows 
from its root. They were bom into it with 
many rights which are perfect ; but among 
them is not a right to an ** equal share of the 
soil." They are not deprived of that right by 
Society, because they never possessed it. So- 
ciety owes them no recompense, for it has done 
them no wrong. Thus falls to the ground the 
new fundamental proposition of the Tribune, 
which is simply a repetition of its old one, that 
Society is bounds by natural justice and right, 
to guarantee to the landless an opportunity to 
labor, aa a recompense for the land of which it 
, has deprived them. 

Now the Tribune must not represent us as 
saying that such a guaranty is not desirable^ 
or as opposing its attainment by any just and 
feasible means. We do no such thing. We 
only, thus far, have denied tbe validity of the 
Tribune's claim, upon the ground of abstract 
^nd abedute Right. We deny that any such 
change in Society is demanded by Jastipe ; and 
Ibat there is any thing in the essential relation 
between tlie owners of land and those who own 
none, which would impose upon the former the 
obligations claimed. We do so, because the 
daim is based upon principles false in them- 
•elves, and destructive to Society. It can not 
be maintained without involving, as we have 
shown, the absolute denial of the Right of 
Property ; and in maintaining it, as the Tribune 
does, it does in effect maintain, in spite of its 
qualified disclaimer, that the monopoly of land 
by individuals is in violation of the law of na- 
ture, and a torong which must be redressed. 
'* Association" proposes to redress that wrung ; 
to secure to tbe persons who have been de- 
prived of land, as an equivalent for their loss, 
an *' opportunity to labor, with a certainty of 
aecuring a just reward therefor." 

The Tribune proceeds to set forth the bless- 
ings to be secured by Association ; and among 
them are these : a House, an Education, a Sub- 
sistence, opportunity to Labor, just pay therefor, 
agreeable Social relations, and constant prog- 
ress in knowledge. We need scarcely assure 
the Editor of that paper that we shall most 
heartily cooperate with him in urging any re- 
6>rm, or any system of measures, which will 
•ecure these blessings to all mankind. They 
are objects which all must deem desirable ; and 
it is theconstant and unceasing aim of all good 
men, in Society as it liow exists, to place these 
blessings within the reach of all. The Tribune 
claims that it can be accomplished only by the 
Association of a large number of families, in 
the ownership and cultivation of a large domain, 
hving together in one hoase, and laboring to- 



gether upon this single farm. This is its claim t 
but it remains to be substantiated. As yet the 
Tribune baa given no proof of its efficacy, nor 
has it even informed us of the terms or method 
of Association. In whom is the property to be 
vested? How is labor to be remunerated? 
What share is capital to have in the concern t 
By what device are men to be induced to labor! 
How are moral offenses to be excluded, or pun- 
ished 1 These, and a great variety of other 
queries, must be answered before we can have 
any precise and definite notion of tbe nature 
and form of the Aaseeiation proposed. Any 
discussion of the system aa such, therefor^ 
must of course be postponed until the Tribune 
sets forth clearly and in detail the organization, 
essential character, and progpsed advantages of, 
such an Association. 

The Tribune professes to have been *^ aware, 
from the outset, that our course would be to 
appeal nnscrapulously to prejudices^ bugbears, 
and nicknames to parry the dictates of B^ason, 
Justice, and Humanity." Language like this is 

Suite uncalled for. It is utterly unwarranted 
y any thing we have said. We need hardly 
say that we regard the Tribone's doctrines^ 
against which we are contending, as any thing 
but the " dictates of Reason, Justice, and Ha- 
manity." In claiming them as such, the Trib- 
une very coolly assumes every point in con- 
troversy, and reproaches us very coarsely 
for not yielding to its pretensions. In attempted 
vindication of its assertion, that we appeal to 
" prejudices, bugbears, and nicknames," it only 
specifies our mention of the name of Fanny 
Wright, well knowing at the same time, that 
we expressly disavowed disrespect to any one, 
and only referred to it as designating a point 
of time, in the progress of radical sentiments. 
The fact of such progress, which was the im- 
portant point of our remark, the Tribune does 
not question, or even notice. We regard it as 
undeniable, and as highly important in connec- 
tion with this discussion. It proves the neces- 
sity of directing public attention to these 
opinions, and to the means by which they are 
constantly and insidiously urged upon the public 
notice. It proves that, while the public mind 
is agitated and absorbed by exciting matters of 
temporary interest — by discussions concerning 
the measures and men of political parties, prin- 
ciples are slowly and quietly gaining ground, 
which will in the end tnodify and transform, if 
they do not destroy, all existing parties. We 
cited, as an instance in point, the fact that the 
Tribune itself, long the advocate of the Distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the Public Lands 
among the several States, has now ventured 
openly to. advocate their being given away to 
persons who own no land. No more forcible 
or striking proof could have been adduced of 
tbe power and tendency of these radical senti- 
ments than was here afforded. And the Trib- 
une, far from denying the essential fact charged 
upon it, simply ijeiterates its adherence to the 
Whig principle of Distribution, so long as these 
lands continue to be sold ; — adroitly suppressing 
tbe fact that it opposes their being sold any 
longer, and urges, instead, thefr free apportion* 
ment! It proposes, moreover, to limit the 
amount of Land which any one nSan may own. 
Without inquiring now into the inherent jus* 
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tice of snch a limitation; we haTe only to re- 
mark, that if it be jast and politic, it seems 
equally just and politic to limit the amount of 
property o/any kmd which a man may acqaire. 
Indeed, the right to impose restrictions in the one 
case imi^ies a similar right in the other : and 
the necessity of so doing is certainly quite as 
strong. If the government has a right to fbrhid 
one man from holding as much land as he can 
buy and pay for, it must also have the right to for- 
bid his holding the products of land beyond a cer- 
tain limit. The exercise of such a power in 
either case, we apprehend, would be a stretch 
of authority on the part of government, which 
would as far outstrip the extremest despotism 
of an absolute monarchy, as it would transcend 
the rights of republican rulers. 

We think we have clearly shown the base- 
lessness of the Tribune's claims on the ground 
of abstract right, and have repelled its coarse 
aspersions of our fairness and courtesy. We 
think it not at all unlikely that we shaU insist. 
In the course of this discussion, that the Tribune 
is an " exceedingly mischievous and dangerous 
paper ;" but it will be only by way of inference 
from the principles which it promulgates ; and 
for those principles, as well as for all just in- 
ferences from them, the Tribune, and not we, 
must be held responsible. 

Several other points of the Tribune's letter 
we shall pass unnoticed — partly because they 
are not important, and partly because we do 
not wish needlessly to extend this article . We 
wish it, however, understood that we have 
never agreed to make our articles of any spe- 
cific length ; nor has any thing been said con- 
cerning their length on either side, except with 
regard to the opening article, on the Tribune's 
side — which that paper said should " fill a col- 
umn of the Tribune, very nearly." Nothing 
whatever has been said of the length of the 
subsequent articles on either side ; — but the 
specific agreement was, that ** all the twelve 
articles of each party should be published with' 
out abridgment or variation in the Daily, Semi- 
weekly and Weekly editions of both papers." 
We shall see that our part of this agreement is 
fulfilled to thS letter. 



Frrnn the Tribane, Dee. 1st 

LETTER III. • 

To Hu Editor of the Courier and Enquirer : 

When our revolutionary Congress passed its 
world-renowned Declaration of Independence, 
in the assumption, as ** self-evident" truths, that 
** All men are created equal," and ** endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights 
— that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness," they asserted either a preg- 
ndnt truth or a most pernicious falsehood. If 
the latter, their separation from Great Britain 
was an act of God-defying treason, as the To- 
ries of that day conscientiously believed it, and 
we are still the rightful though rebellious sub- 
jects of Queen Victoria, flf their fundamental 
basis were a truth, not a " fanfaronade of non- 
^ sense," as it has been pronounced, but a vital 
verity, then it is a truth which directly sustains 
.my elemental proposition already considered. 
^«r, if all men be really endowed by their 



Creator with an inalienable right to life (that 
is, inalienable until forfeited by their own mis- 
conduct), then are they also endowed by their 
Creator with a right to the means of sustaining 
and preserving life.Y If a man should refuse to 
masticate his food, and thence die, such death 
involves or proceeds from Ao infringement of 
his natural nghts ; just so, if he starve because 
he refuses to perform the labor necessary to 
i>end the elements to the production of food ; ^ 
Fbut if a man, able and willing to labor, is per- 
mitted to famish for want of Employment, the 
original right of all to the Soil having^been 
taken away by Civilized Society, and the right 
to use the Earth for purposes ftf culture and ^ 
production vestedJn a part onlyihow can it be "^ 
said that the " inalienable right" of thatL man to 
**life" was not practically subverted n I can 
not realize that there is need of further argu- 
ment on this point. I reiterate, then, the 
points argued in my two previous articles : — 1. 
Originally^ in a state of Nature, all men had an 
eqnal right to the Earth and its natural products, 
and any man had a right to occupy and improve 
any portion of the Soil not already so occupied 
by another. 2. This right was taken away by 
Civilized Society, or its agent. Government, in 
granting to individuals or allowing them to ac- 
quire an exclusive right to portions of the Soil 
beyond their respective watts for cultivation. 
3. Society, having thus divested a large portion 
of mankind of any right to the Soil, their natu- 
ral resource for Employment and Sustenance, 
is bound to guarantee to each of them an Op- 
poRTUNiTT TO Labor, and to secure them the 
just Recompbnsx of their Labor. These are 
the positions I have thus far labored to estab- 
lish, with what pertinence and success our .^ 
readers will judge. lOn these positions I base 
my assumption that nie Wealthy and Powerful 
in our present Social Order are mora lly j) ound 
to seek out and establish a bette?Soeld1 Cdndi- 
tion for the less fortunate millions around and 
beneath them, whose chance to obtain an honest 
livelihood now depends on the casualty of some 
one or more of thej)os8essors of Property wish- 
ing to hire them4-a condition in which the, 
right to liabor and ^ the equitable products of 
such Labor shall be practically secured and en- 
joyed by all. Here I stand, and mean to stand. 
Our readers will judge whether you have or have 
not misstated my positions, in order to evade 
them, and whether the statement that **the exit/- 
ing ownership of Land is contrary to the Law of 
Nature" (which even Blackstone asserts as an 
incontrovertible truth) is indeed " equivalent to 
a denial of the Right of Property in Land, or in 
any thing else." You are very welcome to 
argue, if you choose, that the compensation I 
plead for to those whom Society has divested 
of all Right to the Soil is inadequate or inap- 
propriate, and that the Lands themselves ought 
to be restored and held in common, or equally 
divided. I have no objection to as much of 
this as you please as your proposition, but I am 
satisfied with my own. I deduce the universal 
Right to Labor from premises which appear to 
me really incontrovertible by a believer in the 
Whig principles of the American Revolution, 
or in any Republican principles whatsoever. 
If these principles lead farther than is neces- 
sary for my purpose, so be it ; but that caa tooiL 
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invalidate their truth. The assertion, however, 
that an averment of the original Right of all 
men to Land, and their consequent subsisting 
Right to Labor, **is equivalent to a denial of 
the Right of Property in Land, or indeed in any 
thing else," proves nothing but a deplorable want 
of reflection on the subject. The natural right 
to Individual Property has its origin in Lalx>r. 
He who cuts a tree in the forests, and fashions it 
into a canoe or a cradle, has an exclusive right 
to the article he has thus made, provided he 
has left timber to others wherefrom to make 
themselves canoes or cradles. Were he to 
make a canoe of the only tree within the terri- 
tory of his tribe, I should question his Right to 
deny the use of it to his brethren, though I 
should insist on his right to be comp|ensated by 
them, in case they used it, for liis labor in 
making the canoe. Need I say more to indi- 
cate the broad line of demarcation between the 
true and universal Right of Property, and such 
falsely-assumed Rights as would deny to the 
mass of men, not merely Property, but the ele- 
ments out of which Property is to be fashioned 1 

Your denial of the right of all men to be 
guaranteed an Opportunity to Labor in case 
they are divested of their original right to the 
Soil, seems to me based on exactly the consid- 
erations and couched in almost the language 
wherein the advo^tes of despotism have in all 
ages resisted the right of Mankind to Liberty, 
or a voice in the government which rules 
them. I have an indistinct recollection that 
your very argument about men being born, ** not 
into a state of Nature, but* * * a state molded 
into form by the institution of Property," 6lc., 
is found in Burke's answer to Paine*s ** Rights 
of Man" — that I have read it in one or more es- 
says in support of Monarchy and Aristocracy, 
I have a distinct recollection. I do not deem 
it better or worse on that account ; but, as you 
incessantly harp on the affinities and tendency 
of my arguments, you will hardly object to be 
reminded of the natural relationship of yours. 

Enough for the present that you deny, as dis- 
tinctly and broadly as I assert, the Right of all 
men to Labor, and the consequent Duty devolv- 
ed on the State or the legal owners of the Soil 
to guarantee it to them. You admit, however, 
that such guaranty is desirable, if it can be at- 
tained by just and feasible means. Very good : 
I will endeavor soon to set forth distinctly what 
these means are. But this will be difficult if 
you insist on your right to make your articles 
twice or thrice the length I indicated long be- 
fore commencing, and which I thought you 
clearly enough understood to be a measure, not 
for one artiqle or one party, but for each and all. 
I proposed a column as the space which I could 
conveniently devote to this subject, without 
trenching upon room needed for other purposes. 
Thus far, you have filled more than twice the 
space exacted by the articles to which you 
were replying. If you think this is fair play, go 
on. I mean in my next to go on with the devel- 
opment of Association, whatever may be the 
cavils interposed. I will now, however, reply 
\ to your practical questions : 

1. The Properly of an Association will be vested 
in those who contributed the Capital to establish it, 
Tepresente<I by Shares of Stock, Just as the property 
of a Bank, Factory, or Railroad now is^ 



2. Labor will be remunerated by a fixed and dei^ ^ 
nite propartUm of the Prodnctt of such Labor, or s£ 
their Proceeds, if sold by or to the Association. \^ 

(3. Capital ditto. Skill or Talent ditto. ^ 

4. Men are to he induced to labor bv a knowledge 
that their reward will be a certain and mawr propor- 
tion of the Product, which of course will be less or 
more according to th^energy, skill, and diligence 
wherewith they labor^ Now the Slave ha» no iar 
ducement to labor but Che fear of the lash, and the 
Hireling has a thousand temptations to eye-service 
or unfaithfulness. Kven the worker for himself is 
often discouraged or rendered sluggish by the loneli- 
ness, monotony, or seeming inefficacy of his solitary 
toil. But a group of ten (k twelve chosen compan- 
ions, laboring for themselves under a chief chosen by 
and from themselves, and knowing that two-thirds 
to three-fourths of all they produce will be divided 
among them, after making just compensation for the 
use of the fertilized Land, most improved Machinery, 
&c., will need few " devices" to tempt them to labor. 
The facts that excellence in useful Labor will be 
the sore and only road from Indigence to Compe- 
tence, and that it will be the fountain of civic honors 
and Social distinction, can not be without their in- 
fluence. And the circumstances that all the chil- 
dren will be educated to see honors thus bestowed 
and distinctions accorded to those who have evinced 
genius, skill, or devotion in the peaceful walks of In- 
dustry rather than in the fields of Carnage or the 
arenas of forensic strife, can not fail to exercise a 
abound said lasting influence. X 

T 5. Moral offenses may be punished by legal pen- 
fbties, as at present, if necessary. If the circum- 
stance of living constantly in the eye of hundreds, 
whose reprobation would be moral exile and blasting 
ignominy, the agreeable, healthful excitement of a 
constant, animated, ever-varying Industry, and the 
guaranty of a thorough Moral, Physical, and Intel- 
lectual Education to each and all, shall combine to 
render offenses comparatively infrequent, I trust 
that will not be objected to by the Courier, any 
more than by H. G. 

From the Courier and Enquirer, Dec 8, 1846. 
REPLY TO LETTER III. 

In its last article upon Association the Trib. 
une comes fairly back to the proposition with 
which it started, and from which it sought to 
recede — namely, that all the men at any time 
born upon any territory have, by a law of Na- 
ture, a " perfect right" to ** equal Shares'* of ita 
soil. It attempts now, moreover, to make an 
argument in its support. The Declaration of 
Independence proclaims the ** inalienable right 
of ever^ man to life." This includes, the Trib- 
une asserts, a right to the means of living, and 
therefore to land, as that from which such 
means are to be derived. Our objection to this 
argument is, that it proves too much. Land is 
not the first necessity of a famishing man. His 
primary want is the want of food, of the prod- 
ucts of land. If, then, such a man have an in- 
alienable and unconditional right to the means 
of living, as the Tribune asserts, he has a right 
to his " equal share" of the food in the world, 
of which Society has deprived him. His right 
is not merely a " right to labor^** bat a right to 
food. The Tribune's proposition, therefore, 
when carried out, proves the right of every 
man, not simply to land, but to its products — 
not to labor, but to food, and so also to clothing 
and to shelter. It proves, therefore, too much ; 
it establishes what is not true, and therefore ii 
can not be true itself. 

Or take the other branch of the pxQpo$itiQ». 
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The same Declaration of Independence pro- 
claims the ** inalienable right*' of every man to 
the *< pursuit of happiness." This, upon the 
Tribune's theory, includes a rieht to the means 
of becoming happy. What these means are, 
must of course depend upon each individual's 
notion of happiness. The Tribune's reasoning, 
therefore, would establish the "inalienable 
right" of every man to his share of whatever 
he deems essential to his "pursuit of happi- 
ness." The conclusion certainly is inadmissi- 
ble: therefore the premises can not be true. 
The right of man to life and the pursuit of hap- 
piness does not include a right to the means of 
living and becoming happy, except so far as 
these may be acquired by him without inter- 
ference with the rights of others. This con- 
clusion is clear, because the opposite proposition 
leads inevitably to results which are palpably 
false. 

But the Tribune does not recognize the valid- 
ity of this mode of reasoning. " If these prin- 
ciples," says the editor of that paper, "lead 
farther than is necessary for my purpose, so be 
it : but that can 7iot invalidate their truths In 
our judgment, that depends upon what they 
lead to. The Tribune may have beard of the 
reductio ad ahsurdum. It is a method of reason- 
ing which found favor with Euclid, and which 
has preserved its credit tolerably well to the 
present day. According- to that, if any propo- 
sition can be shown logically, no matter by how 
long a process, to prove an absurdity or a false- 
hood, the proposition itself can not be true. 
The Tribune thinks differently. In its view, 
it is a matter of indifference, whither the prin- 
ciple leads when carried out. That paper ac- 
cepts it just ** so far as is necessary for its pur- 
pose:" to all beyond that point, it shuts its 
eyes. If a proposition is laid down, which 
logically warrants the conclusion that black 
is white, or that a part is more than the whole, 
or that wrong is right, " so be it" says the Trib- 
une : " that can not invalidate the truth" of 
the principle " so far as it is necessary for my 
purpose." We can not assent to this novel 
theory of reasoning. 

We have proved, in our first article, by an 
argument the conclusiveness of which the Trib- 
une has not yet impeached, that its fundament- 
al proposition, asserting the "perfect right" 
of every man born in the State of New York to 
his "equal share" of its soil, of necessity in- 
volves a denial of the right of any man to be 
the exclusive owner of any land. That point 
we regard as established, because the argu- 
ment proving it has not been impeached : nor 
is its validity at all disturbed by the Tribune's 
" indistinct recollection" that the same argu- 
ment was used by "Burke in his answer to 
Paine's * Rights of Man.* " Unfortunately for 
us, as well as for the Tribune's memory, 
Burke, to the best of oar knowledge, never 
wrote such an answer, and we can not there- 
fore fall back upon his great authority. The 
Tribune complains that we " harp upon the af- 
finities and tendencies'* of its principles. This 
is very true ; but in all our harping, we have 
struck no note half so full of import as this 
simple, tacit identification by the Tribune itself, 
of the " affinities" of its principles with those 
of Thomas Paine. We can not agree with that 



paper, that " we do not deem them better or 
toarse on that account." 

Having thus examined the fundamental prin- 
ciple out of which the scheme of Association 
grows, we can now advance to an inquiry into 
its Pbactioal Organization. The Tribune 
proposes that large tracts of land shall be oc- 
cupied by large numbers of persons, inhabiting 
one house,' laboring, living, and transacting 
all their business in common. These social 
structures, called Phalanxes, are to take the 
place of townships everywhere; and all the 
land of New York is to be occupied by the in- 
habitants of New York, in that form. The 
first question is, who shall own it 1 The second 
is, who shall own its products 1 Both are thus 
answered by the Tribune : 

" 1. The Propbrty of an Association shall be 
vested in those who shall contribute the Capital 
to establish it, represented by shares of stock. 

" 2. Labor, Capital, and Skill, will be remuner- 
ated by a fixed and definite proportion of their prod- 
vctSf or of their proceeds, if sold." 

These aro the two fundamental principles 
which ard^to govern this new practical organ- 
ization of society, and upon which it is to be 
conducted. They deserve examination. It 
will be seen that the men who have Capital 
are to be the owners of the land. A man with 
money enough may buy an entire domain, say 
five thousand acres — and even two- or ten of 
them, for aught that yet appears. Laborers, 
the men without money, the men who have 
nothing but their strength or their skill, sq^tle ' 
upon it to cultivate it, und^er the specific agree- 
ment that for their Labor they are to receive a 
filed and definite proportion' of its Products. 
What this proportion is to be we are not yet 
told, except that the Tribune says it will be a 
" major part." Suppose it to be three-fourths. 
How stands the contract then 1 Simply thus : 
One rich man, or one rich Company, owns Five 
Thousand Acres of Land, which he leases forever 
to two thousand poor men, at the yearly rent of 
onc'fourth of its products. The relation sub- 
sisting between the owners of this land, and the 
laborers upon it, is simply that of Landlord and 
T&nants. The lease is perpetual — the reqt is 
payable in kind. Precisely the same relation 
exists in regard to the house in which they 
dwell, the tools with which they work, the very 
domestic utensils and every thing else which 
they use. The Landlord, whether he be a 
man or a joint-stock Company, is the owner 
of the whole Property of the Association. The 
Laborer uses that property, and pays therefor 
a proportion of that which he produces. This 
is the system of land-tenure which the Tribune 
seeks to substitute for that now existing — this 
is the new form which that paper would give 
to Society ; and it is a form which, in all its 
essential features, is identical with that by 
which all the large estates in the Anti-Rent dis- 
tricts have always been held. The property in 
those estates, just as in an Association, is vest- 
ed in the men of capital. The laborers upon 
them, just as upon a Domain, receive a fixed 
proportion of the products of their labor — at 
least nineteen-twentieths of what they produce 
— whereas in Association the Tribune simply 
says they would receive a "major part." 
Upon these large estates, moreover, the ten- 
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ants own their cattle, tools, &c., &c., whereas 
in Association all the property is vested in 
those who furnish the capital. The only 
differences, therefore, in the two cases are 
clearly in favor of the former. The t$sential 
ftatwrts of both forms and both relations are the 
same. Association, as set forth by the Tribune, 
yirtually proposes to " perpetuate and extend 
the relation of Landlord and Tenant over the 
whole arable surface of the Earth ;" a proposal 
to which, as the Tribune informed us on the 
dOth ult., the Hebrew Prophets were decidedly 
averse. Now we insist that the tenants of the 
Anti-Rent district should fulfill their contracts, 
and pay the rent they justly owe. But we 
are decidedly opposed to extending and per- 
petuating the system of land tenures which 
prevails there, over the rest of the State. The 
Tribune, on the contrary, virtually encourages 
the evasion of those contracts, but urges the 
universal adoption of that system. This seems 
to be the difference between us. 

This is one of our many objections to the 
scheme of ** Association as the Tribune under- 
stands it." We think there can be no room to 
doubt that its essential feature is that which 
we have indicated, and that its direct and inev- 
itable tendency would be to render the relation 
of Landlord and Tenant universal and per- 
petual. This feature seems to be the frame- 
work of the whole — the skeleton which has 
hitherto been concealed from view by the 
plausible pretensions and philanthropic pur- 
pose which the Tribune has heaped upon it. 
Our aim is simply to dissect the scheme— to 
open it to public view — to scatter the fogs that 
envelop it, and let daylight shine through it — 
that its exact form and nature may be seen. One 
feature of it, we think, stands plainly in yiew ; 
others will probably appear in due course of 
this discussion, in the progress of which we 
may, in spite of the Tribune^s protest, feel 
•hoQnd to indicate the ** affinities and tenden- 
cies*' of its principles. If these should be, 
as the Tribune intimates they may, rather 
with Thomas Paine than Edmund Burke, for 
th^t, we submit, we can not be held respon- 
sible. 

The Tribune professes to be, and thus far 
ehows itself ready to answer all pertinent ques- 
tions. We are yet ignorant of v^ many points 
connected with the practical working of Asso- 
ciation. How, for instance, are the Laborers 
upon a domain to acquire a property in iti 
What provision is to be made for the natural 
increase of their numbers 1 Can the Capitalists 
who own it, be compelled in any way to sell 1 
How is ** constant industry" to be converted 
from hard work into an ** agreeable excitement 1" 
What is meant by " civic honors," and how are 
the people to be taught that excellence in useful 
labor is the only avenue to distinction 1 These 
•and other points still require elucidation ; — we 
4iQpe that paper will, give them its attention ; 
«8nd in that hope, for the present, we rest. 

The Tribune says that thus far we have 
'",fiUed more than twicb the space^' which its 
<ow.n articles occupy. Unfortunately for this 
-assertion, ^pace is susceptible of measurement ; 
and ithe ^very article in which the assertion is 
made occupies six square inches more space in 
tiie Tribune itself, than our article to which it 



was written in reply. If the readers of the 
Tribune can command a carpenter's rule, they 
can measure for themselves. 



From the Tribune, Dee. 8tb, 1840. 

LETTER IV. 

Ta the Editor ^f the Courier tatd Enquirer : 

• 

SiNCB progress is essential to a discussion 
of the matter in controversy within the limits 
proposed, I will leave the subject of Man's 
Natural Rights where it now stands. I think 
I can well afford to do so. If there be one 
reader of both sides who believes your unsup- 
ported assertion that I affirm the '* perfect 
right" of all men at any time born upon any 
territory to ** equal shares of the Soil," in fuU 
view of what I have asserted and labored to 
demonstrate, I will waste nO more words on 
that reader. Or, if there be one who can not 
discriminate between the assertion of an 
original right inhering in all men to a portion 
of the God-created elements, with their spon- 
taneous productions, and the assertion of a 
similar right to the products of other men's 
labor or care, I despair of making an impres- 
sion on that one. I write only for such as are 
capable of perceiving a palpable distinction, and 
candid enough to admit it when perceived. If 
there be any disposed to . insist that Man can 
not have a natural right to such portion of the 
God- created elements as may be necessary to 
his subsistence (of which Society may right- 
fully divest him only by guaranteeing him a 
just equivalent) because, according to their 
logic, you can not admit this without proving 
a natural right to something mor^, they are 
welcome to spin such web of logical subtleties 
as long and as strong as they please. I only 
protest against having my limbs fettered by it. 

Tliat Paine and Burke were eminent chanh> 
pions of opposite theories of Government and 
Human Rights half a century ago, I will prove 
if you desire it, hut I suppose I need not. 
That Burke's essays on this subject were tru^ 
answers to Paine's *' Rights of Man," I think I 
shall have no difficulty in showing, even 
though he never named the work or the 
author. And that the substance of your argu- 
ment in this connection may be found in 
Burke's writings, I will endeavor to show if 
you request it. That my. fundamental position' 
are identical in substance with those of ** Th 
Riehts of Man"— that the '< affinities" of m; 
Political principles are with those of Thoma 
Paine as against those of Edmund Burke, ii 
most true. That yours are the opposite is al8< 
clear enough. And now, if you can induce an; 
to repudiate the principles of the Declaratir 
of Independence because Thomas Jeffere 
was an unbeliever, you will of course have 
difficulty in disposing of '* The Rights of M 
in the same way. The essential identit} 
the two cases needs no illustration. ' 
American People have hitherto been abli 
discriminate between the Political troth in 
cated by Paine and Jefferson, and the Tt 
logical error into which a misalliance (esr 
ally throughout Europe) of ritual Christ' 
with Aristocracy and Tyranny impelled 
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I have confidence that they will continue to 
make that discrimination. 

And now to the practical working of Asso- 
ciation. 

Your decided objection to ** extending and 
perpetuating the [Manorial] system of Land 
Tenures/* is a cheering symptom. I shall 
bear it in mind upon the great question of 
shielding forever our yet unsold Public Lands 
from the possibility of being so perverted. 
But when you proceed to argue that Land will 
absorb one-fmrtk of the products of an Associa- 
tion« because Capital may do so, you betray a 
sad want <if acquaintance with the matter. 
Tho Capital of a mature Association would 
probably be Half a Million Dollars, of which 
the first cost of the Land would be, if U. S. 
land, say $8,000 or one-gixtielh. Thus, instead 
of Land (far better than the Manors, and in the 
same condition they were when they were 
leased to the Tenants) receiving one-fourth of 
the products, or one-twentieth^ its proportion 
Would be one'tioo'hundred-and-fortietht until the 
not distant day when the Government shall 
change its system of disposing of those Lands, 
and allow the Landless to take and occupy an 
adequate portion thereof, without charge, ex- 
cept for the actual disbursements in acquiring, 
surveying, and allotting it. When that con- 
summation shall have been reached, your 
solicitude in behalf of the ** two thousand poor 
men" whom Association threatens to fleece 
of •♦ one-fourth of their products** will no longer 
he, in requisition. 

Vw f Let me say, once for all, that Association 
proposes to divest no man of any property 
which the Law says is his. It does not inter- 
fere directly with Landholding, "Anti-Rent," 
"National Reform," 6lc. lis grand aim is to 
etft-ct a Reconciliation of the interests of 
Capital and Labor, by restoring the natural 
Rights of the latter without trenching on the 
acquired Rights or Interests of the former. It 
will take no foot^of land (until the Public Lands 
be made free) but by purchase of the legal 
owners at their own volition. Let me see if I 
can not show how this will be done, even to 
the casual reader. I will summarily contrast 
the Industrial Economy of an ordindry Town- 
sj^ip with that of an Association : — ^J • / 

"^' A Township, we will say in Michigan, is sct- 
tled, straggiingly, by some fifty to one hundred 
emigrants from New England or this Slate, 
most of them farmers by vocation. The first 
comers obtain good locations, and at the mini- 
mum price. But, on the other hand, they are 
doomed to live for years without Schools, with- 
out Churches ; to travel many miles to Mills or 
Mechanics, with wretched apologies for Road^ 
and in daily want (»f many of the most essenti^ 
comforts of life. The children necessarily grow 
up rude and unintellectuai ; hunting and fishing 
get the upper hand of work with them ; Mail8 
and Newspapers come along tardily and reach 
but few ; the overshadowing woods, the decay- 
ing timber, the undrained marshes and rarely 
4li8turbed vegetable mold continue for many 
years to generate miasmas aod multiply dis- 
eases, whi^ !■ the absence or scarcity of 
proper Medical talent, are tampered with by 
every Quack abomination; immense sufl^ering 
is endured from the want of proper xxiediciney 

B . 



comforts, and nursing; many die whom proper 
care would have saved ; while the aggregate 
loss of time by sickness (oflen at such 8eas(»ns 
as to cause a loss of the fruits of the year's 
toil) is appalling. Such is a fair general picture 
of pioneering in the West — or, indeed, almost 
anywhere. 

Years pass ; the forest slowly melts away ; 
the little notches first cut in it gradually con- 
nect with each other; a fruitful soil emerges 
from beneath the once eclipsing shade. Mills, 
School-houses, Churches, are erected; Stores 
are opened. Mechanics come in, with Doctors, 
Lawyers, <&c., in abundance. Now the hither- 
to unoccupied lands are worth ten times, and, 
in the spot marked out by water-power or cen- 
tjral position for the village, one hundred to five 
hundred times the original value, wut what* 
has created this additional value 1 The labor, 
amid privations and sufferings, of the pioneersX 
They have tamed the forest, constructed/ 
bridges, opened roads — made the country trav- 
ersable, habitable, with comfort and facilities 
of intellectual improvement. But do the^ who 
did the work reap the advantages of itl/jBy no 
means. The enhanced price of the unoccopjed 
lands goes into other pt»ckets than theirs ; they 
have added much to the general wealth, but 
little or nothing to their own. j Many of them 
are driven by their necessities; others by their 
indolent and improvident habits (how acquired 
we have seen) to sell their improvements for a 
song, and push off into the woods again. The 
grandchildren of the first settlers of Onondaga 
and Ontario, the children of the pioneers of 
Genesee and Chaulauqne, may to-day be found, 
generally destitute, in the log-huts of Illinois 
ar^ lowa. So will it be again and again. 

pow let us see Association attempt to settle 
a new township. In the first place, the land is 
all bought at the first price with whatever else is 
necessary to an effective and comfortable out- 
sptj and this forms the original capital, which 
the ' pioneers, if destitute of property, must pajr 
interest or rent upon, as we know no way to 
obtain the use and benefit of others* propertf 
but by paying for it. At once the axes of a 
hundred pioneers are put in requisition — not io 
a hundred isolated spots, but at that one beM 
calculated for a beginning; and the forest is 
driven back half a mile each wsy from the site 
of the edifice that is to be. If a locatjon partljr 
prairie is chosen, that circumstance may be 
turned to far greatar advantage in Associatioa 
than in isolation. wThe prairie and woodland 
of the West would seem to have been blended 
in their giant proportions with a direct view to 
Associated Industry. If any swamp or other 
generator of miasma is at hand, one dajr*a 
united labor will drain it ; a week will sodkse 
to make one good road oat into daylight; a 
physician will be one of the pioneers ; a School 
may be established and regular religious ob- 
servances instituted before the first month has 
passed away. A sayr-mill, grist-mill, smiths' 
shops, dec, dec, will be put in operation forth- 
with^ saving an enormous waste of time in ru»> 
ning to and from one aqd another of them hy iso- 
lated backwoodsmen. ■ Whatever articles are 
needed will be purchased in some large mait 
by wholesale at prime cost, instead of being 
bought at double price of the small dealers im a 
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new region, and another price lost in time and 
team or shoe-leather in pnicuring them./ A 
twentieth part of the lahor required to fOfice 
miserably the petty clearings of the isolated 
settlers (which must be fenced again and again 
as each clearing is extended) will fence thor- 
oughly the one Domain of the Association, and 
there will he a mill at hand to aid in getting out 
the materials. So with digging wells, purchas- 
ing iroplsinents, procuring books, newspapers, 
&c., &.C. IkAre not the economies of Assiicia- 
tion palpsple and immense 1 Do not three- 
fourths of our People stand in need of the ad- 
ditional comforts and intellectual advantages 
which Association proffers 1 Why, then — if it 
be affirmed that the mass of men are too self- 
ish, depraved, short-sighted, to realize these 
blessings — will not regenerate, self-sacrificing 
Christians take hold, and set us an example of 
a reform so vast, universal, and enduring in its 
consequences 1 

But to the particular point of capitalists 
being the owners of the land, and taking one- 
fourth of all the products therefor. We have 
seen that the first cost of the land is but a bag- 
atelle compared with the actual capital of a 
nature Association ; and such would still be 
the fact although the land were bought at a 
price (on account of improvements already made 
upfin it) as high as ^20 per acre. Probably 
$50,000 capital in all would supply the indis- 
pensable wild land, implements, provisions, 
materials, <&c., <&c., for a beginning on new land 
at Government price, out of which beginning, 
in the course of ten or fifteen years, a mature 
Association could, by steady, well-directed 
Lahor, be developed, having now a population 
of One Thousand or Two Thousand Acres under 
thorough culture in gardens, orchards, nurse- 
ries, grain, vegetables, &c., with an equal 
amount in Grass, and as much more remaining 
in the primitive forest. The entire property, 
including a permanent f^ifice affording ample 
accommodations for all, Groceries, Barns, Mills, 
Workshops, Machinery, &c., would now be 
worth some Half a Million Dollars. One- fourth 
of the " product to Capitar* (should experience 
indicate that as the just proportion) would be a 
heavy burden, say you 1 But to whai Capital ? 
Not merely to the $50,000 Capital borrowed 
or invested for the commencement (allowing 
the resident associates to have nothing of their 
own), but to the lohote capital now invested, 
including the nine-tenths created by the 'perse- 
vering, well-directed Lah(»rof the associates as 
well as that originally procured from others. 
[The " one-fourth to Capital'* would thus be nine- 
. tenths divided among the workers themselves 
and their parents and seniors, now too old for 
severe labor, instead of being allotted entirely 
to the original capitalists. Very soon, the resi- 
dents would be able to buy up the stock of the 
non-residents, who would thus be enabled and 
encouraged to invest ii^ another Association 
just starting — and so on J Thfre would be no 
compulsion, no ohligatioir to sell, nor any need 
of it. Changes by death, vicissitudes, and a 
natural inclination of capitalists to aid those 
who need aid, rather than hang as a burden on 
those who do not, would render it easy for an 
Association to buy in its stock held by non-res- 
idents whenever able and desirous to do so. 



As to the " agreeable excitement" of " coin 
stant industry,** it is now realized by thousands 
who have congenial (»ccupaiions amid associates 
of their choice. Many a man who can not do 
a day*s work in a field alone, enjoys a hard day's 
work at a house-raising or log-rolling. Many a 
one now drags through the day in a filthy, ill- 
ventilated, half-warmed, repulsive workshop, 
who would work heartily in an agreeable 
locality and in the vocation of his choice. But 
I can not here enter upon the philosophy of 
Attractive Labor — this article is already too 
long. 

I am compelled to exceed the length origin- 
ally stipulated, by your habitually and inveter- 
ately doing so ; I can not otherwise obviate 
your cavils and answer your questitms, and 
make any progress in the controversy. Yet 
are you not ashamed, on reflection, of so paltry 
a quibble as is contained in your assertion, that 
my last in the leaded minion of Tribune Edito- 
rials fills more space than your preceding in the 
solid nonpareil (which is twice as mnch matter 
to the square inch), in which its length con- 
strained me to place it ? The following is the 
actual measurement (excluding the leads, which 
each party properly gives to his own, and not 
to his opponent's articles) of the three articles 
hitherto published un each side respectively : 

Our 1st art....4138 ems. Courier's dn.....g31S ; difT. 5187 
Our 2d do....JMI61 •' Courier's do.....6585 ; diff 994 
Our 3d do.....4704 " Courier's do — 5715 ; diff. 1011 

Excess of Courier's articles over ours, 7,13S 

Or, 207 million lines —equal to omk amo onk third col- 
umns of the Tribune, soiid. 

Now he so good as not to exceed this in 
actual length, and I will try to get back to the 
column on each side originally proposed, and 
keep there. H. G. 



From the Courier and Enquirer, Dec. 14tb, 1846. 

REPLY TO LETTER IV. 

• 

The Tribune's reply to our last article upon 
this subject, will be found in our columns this 
morning. We pass by, for the present, its doc- 
trine of Natural Rights, and ask attention to 
that portion of the article which relates to the 
P»ACTicAL WoBKiNo of Association. 

It is universally agreed that the existing 
Social System is not perfect — that it fails to 
remedy certain evils which prevent that univer- 
sal diffusion of happiness which all deem desir> 
able. These evils, in our judgment, grow out 
of the defects or vices of individual character, 
and are only to be remedied by individual and 
personal reform. The Tribune ascribes them 
to the organization of Society ; and contends 
that they are only to be remedied, by an entire 
change and reorganization of the forms and 
methods of Social Life. It habitually exagger- 
ates these evils, in order to render more vivid 
the conviction that some social reform is needed ; 
and then it insists that the only remedy which 
will prove eflficient is to be found in Associa- 
tion. We contend, on the contrary, that Asso- 
ciation will only increase and perpetuate the 
worst features of the existing Social System. 
And first we notice the new relations which 
Association will establish between the Proprie- 
tors and the Cultivators of the Soil. 
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In OUT last article we proved that the direct 
and inevitable tendency of Association, would 
tie, to reader the relations of Lanolohd and 
Tenant univenal and perpetHal. We proved 
this from the premises of the Tribune itself— 1. 
That the property of an Association would be 
▼ested in those who should furnish the capital ; 
and, 2l<. That Labor would receive as its reward, 
a share of its products. These principles would 
govern aU Associations ; and when Association 
ahouid become uaiversal, these principles would 
bectioie universal likewise, and the relation of 
landkud and tenaot would be everywhere and* 
forever prevalent. In reply to this position, 
(he Tribune says notiiing whatever, but aims 
•merely to sitow, that tke Und would not draw 
80 large a retit as was implied by an illustration 
which we fised. It aflecta to regard our ob> 
jection to the system as founded upon the alle- 
gation, that ** land would absorb one fowih of 
Uie products of an Association." Now this 
formed no part of our argument. We insisted 
8imply that the relation established between 
the two classed of society would be that of 
Landlord and Tenant ; and the Tribune has not 
deniedithat it would be so; nor can it make 
any such denial, unless it first repudiates the 
principles it has already laid down. The men 
who furnish Ihe capital, buy the land, build the 
edifice, provide the table, purchase the tools, 
the furniture, the machinery, the cattle, and 
indeed evtry thing which the Associiftion may 
need ; and of ail these things they are the 
owNBBs. The laborers, with their families, 
live in that house, eat at that table, and work 
witli those tools upon that (arm ; and when the 
harvests are gathered in, they take to them- 
selves a part thereof in payment of their lab(»r, 
and deliver the rest as rtid to the <iwner8 of the 
properly. Now it matters not how much rent 
they pay nor how little. The fact remains, that 
they are merely Tenants upon the estates of 
certain Landlords. Do they not, then, occupy 
precisely the position, in all essential respects, 
of the tenants in the Anti-R(:nt district ; and 
since the leases in both cases are perpetual, 
and the rent payable in kind, is not their rela- 
tion to the owners of the estate essentially the 
samel 

This question the Tribune has not attempted 
to answer ; though it does attempt to evade its 
force by drawing an illu8<»ry distinction between 
the capital of a mature Association, and the 
original cost of starling <me. Thus, in a para- 
graph of which we condense the language thiHjgh 
we vary neither the words nor the uieaning, it 
says : — 



** Probably $50,000 would supply the indispensable 
land, implements, &;c., fora begiuning ; out of which 
beginning in ten or fifteen years a mature associa- 
tion could be developed, having an entire property 
worth some $500,000." > 

And the Tribune goes on to say, that the 
share of the products due t«i Capital would now 
be mainly paid to the workers tht'inselves ; thus 
plainly implying that the workers w<iuld have 
acquired, and made theirjiwn, a large part of 
the property. The Tribune here evades, or 
attempts to evade, a very important point, one 
to which we directed its special atiention in our 
last artiole, by the question, ** How are the Labor" 



ers upon a domain to acquire a property «n it P 
It does not answer the question, but contents 
itself with implying that they would acquire it 
in some way. Let us examine this very im- 
portant point a little more closely : — 

Suppose fiOy men furnish $50,000 for an As- 
sociation upon which 160 others, who have no 
money, are to labor and to live. With that sum 
they buy the land, build the house, furnish tho 
tools, and in 8h<irt procure every thing needed 
at the outset. They are the absolute owner$^ 
of the entire Property of the Association. The 
150 laborers work upon it and live upon it; — 
and their labor, in the course of ten or fifteen 
years, greatly enhances the value of the land, 
so that the whole shall then be worth sa^ 
$500,000. Do they thereby become in any 
sense, or to any extent, the owners of it, or of 
the houses, mills, &c., that may have been buift 
upon iti Certainly not. They' have drawa 
their reward in the share of the products due 
to their labor. If that has been more thai^ 
enough to support them, they may have laid it 
up ; and all they may thus have saved is their 
property. But they have no more title to the 
domain, or to the houses built upon it, than be- 
fore. Its rise in value has benefited those who 
invested their money in it, but no others. The , 
original owners are the perpetual owners of all 
the property, unless they choose to sell, and 
unless at the same time others are able, and 
choose, to buy. For the Tribune says express- . 
ly, that inhere will be no compulsion, no obli- 
gation to sell/* Now if the concern should not 
prove successful, the Laborers would not be 
able to buy. If, on the contrary, it should suc- 
ceed, and its value should rise from $50,000 to 
$500,000 in ten or fifteen years, the owners 
would not sell, except at a correspond fbgly 
high price. How, then, we again ask, are La- 
borers to acquire any share in the property of 
an Association-, upo|^ any better terms than 
they can acquire property on under the present 
System ? The Tribune says, to be sure, that 
*' chang:es by death, vicissitudes, and a natunU 
inclination of capitalists to aid those who need 
aid (!)** would render it easy for laborers to buy 
their stock. But we see no force in this. If a 
stockholder should die, his children of course 
would inherit his right, and would be no more 
likely to sell it, if profitable, than he himselh 
and as to the natural inclination of capitalistSi 
we advise the Tribune to consult some of them« 
beiore building such magnificent castles upon 
their disinterested benevolence. 

Now let it be borne in mind that these Asso- 
ciations, up<m the Tribune's theory, are to be 
universally substitutes for the existing Social 
System. All the land in this State, and in the 
U. S., is to be held in this form and under 
these relations. Is it not perfectly clear thht. 
4ine class of (lersons, those, namely, who Aa«c 
money, will become the owners of all the real 
estate; — and that the other class, those, namely, 
wbti have no money, will become their tenants, 
cultivating their land, occupying their houses^ 
du;., and paying rent in kind lor their use, but 
having in them no properly whatever 1 And is 
it not also |)erfectly clear, that just in propor- 
tion as the system should be found to prove 
successful, would the Laboring Glass find is«> 
creased diflSculty in rising to the class of Pc^ 



to 
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jprietors? And would this not be simply an 
mggravaiion of I be worst fpaturea uf the Social 
System wbicb now exists 1 

The Tribune draws a very pleasant pictnre 
of the ease, economy, and success with which 
• new settlement could be established in Mi- 
chigan by an Association. Now if Association 
were urged simply as a new and impmved 
method of settling a new country, clearing its 
forests, draining its swamps, making its roads, 
Ibc, we might perhaps have less to say against 
it. We concede to a certain extent its econ- 
omy, and the zest which, under some circum- 
stances, labor derives from excitement. But 
both these features have their limits and neces- 
nry conditions, of which the common sense of 
nankind takes special and correct account, and 
of which Association takes no account what- 
Orer. Thus, in farming districts, nothing is 
■lore common than for farmers to club together 
•nd buy threshing machines, mowing machines, 
4&c., owning and using tliem in common;— or 
io make busking-bees, log-rollings, chopping- 
Biatches, &c., for their mutual aid. But com- 
mon sense tells them where to stop. These 
associated eflbrts make labor attractive only 
while they are navel. Once make them the 
ordinary routine of daily toll, and they would 
soon grow far more distasteful than the solitary 
kibors of the independent workman now are. 
Beside, to these commnnities of property and 
of effort the nature of man has affixed a limit ; 
at a certain point they must stop. They can 
■ot be carried into the details of daily life ; all 
oxperienre proves this, and to contradict it we 
kave nothing but the Tribune's assertion. When 
they are carried beyond that pi>int, jealousies 
arise, and uontenti<ins follow. Where all labor 
in clinimon, sharing the results equally, the 
nimble would jook upon the slow as infringing 
lip<in his rights ; the skillful would grumble ai 
the awkward ; the lazy \|'oukl constantly seek 
to shift the burden lo his neigbbor*8 shtNilders, 
and yet claim his share of tl»eir joint produc- 
tions ; ten ciccasions of bickering would spring 
Op where one now exists *, and in spite of all 
philosophy, work would soon become just as 
oard, mtinotonous, and repulsive as it is now. 
The Tribune's highly-colored and attractive 
picture is simply a fancy sketch — evincing a 
Bopeful, but an amazingly credulous mind, 
and calculated only to mislead. It is just as 
baseless, though not so beautiful, as More's 
**Uloi>ia," or the •♦ Happy Valley of Rasselas." 
We wish it were otherwise, but facts are 
stubborn things ; they will not yield to theory, 
Oor the fanciful speculations of ideal dream- 
ers. 

In further exposition of the Practical Work- 
ing of this system, we hope the Tribune will 
tell ue what provision is to be made in an 
AasociatiiHi for tbe natural increase uf its 
population— opon what terms new members 
are to be received — ^what provisicm is to be 
. nade for Education, and umler whose direction 
that matter is to be placed — ^what relation it 
will bear to the State— by what definite 
Arrangement of details the principle of Associ- 
ation will be carried into the varioos depart- 
ments of domestic life — and genereflly, what 
will be tbe routine of Associative Existence. 
noB far, the Tribune, although it proposed to 



take the lead, has done little but rpply to, or 
evade, our arguments, or, as it courtpously 
styles them, our ** ctttils.'^ We hope it will now 
go on to set forth more precisely the distinctive 
features of Life in an Association, as in that way 
it will best secure the ^^prtgress essential lo a 
discussion of the matter in controversy within 
the limits proposed." We shall hereafler ad- 
vert to the Tribune's theory of Natural Rights, 
and to its still more novel theory of Ijogic. 
The Tribune persists in saying that Burke's 
Essays on Government and human Rights were 
Iruly tmstoers to Paine*8 Rights of Man, although 
it abandons its first assenion, that Burke form- 
ally annotred Paine. Perhaps the Tribune 
will better understand the true slate of the* 
case when it learns that Burke*s Essays were 
written first; and that Paine's *' Rights of Man** 
was written, professedly in answer to them : of 
this answer of Paine, Burke took no notice 
whatever. Paine, as is well known, was a 
drunken infidel, who denied the being of a God, 
scoffed at tba idea of human responsibility, and 
poured tbe foul filth of his blasphemy upon 
every thing that belonged to religion. The 
Tribune ventures so far as to intim^e that, 
upon these points, Paine did indeed fall into a 
'* theological error** (.') but it makes haste to ex- 
cuse him therefor, by the plea that he was 
*' impelled" thereto by the ♦* misalliance of Christ- 
ianity with Aristocracy and Tyranny." This 
is certairily a convenient plea for the infidelity 
of this age, as well as for that of Paine ; we 
should be sorry to believe that the Tribune 
deems it valid. Some of Paine*s political sen- 
timents were, doubtless, just ; but his funda- 
mental principles concerning human rights and 
human duties, the nature of law and the grounds 
of justice, were the natural offspring of his in- 
fidelity. No man ever yet had a creed of fun- 
damental Politics entirely distinct from his 
religious belief. 

We have made this article longer than we 
wished to do ; but we could not make it shorter. 
With regard to length, however, the Tribune 
has again changed its ground. It originally 
complained of the space our articles orcupiftd ia 
its columns, which meant the room^ the propor- 
tion of the paper, which they filled, if it meant 
any things We replied that the Tribune*s arti- 
cle making the cimiplaint occupied more space 
in its own columns than did ours. The Trib- 
une concedes this, hut calls it a ** paltry quibble,*' 
and makes the new complaint ihat our articles, 
being in *• solid nonpareil** have " imce as much 
matter lo the square inch'* as its own, which are 
in *' leaded minion." It is hard to be charged 
with quibbling for simply taking what the Trib- 
une says as an index of what it means. If it 
had said matter instead of space^ in the first 
place, we should have known at once that cms, 
and not inches, were meant ; and would thus 
have saved ourselves the trouble of measuring 
the one, and the Tribune that of counting the 
ether. We advise the Tribune, however, if it 
wishes to save space, to put its own articles^, as 
it does OUTS, in sdid nonpareil ; nieanlime we 
will be as brief as possible, though the Tribune*s 
course makes it necessary fur us io say again, 
that wbeo that ^per speaks of ** the column on 
eaeh mde originaUy propoted," it apoaks of some* 
thing 4lMt osfor ezistad. 
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From the Tribune, D«c. 16. 

LETTER V. 
1 To the Editor ^ ike Courier tmd Enquirer : 

\\ I CAN answer and set at rest nearly the first 
balf ofyour article by the simple statement of a 
fact. In Associatitin, those who furnish the 
(iriginal Capital or nest-egg are the owners 
simply of so much stock in the concern — not of 
all t he land an rf property as W)u suppose.) We 
will sup{X)se this $50,000. ^t the expiration 
of the 6rst year an appraisment is made, and it 
appears that $25,000 has been added to the 
value of the property by building, fencing, plant- 
ing, enriching, &c., &c. For this amount new 
stock is issued, which is apportioned to Labor, 
Capital, and Skill, as impartial justice shall dic- 
tate. The member (resident or not) who holds 
$5,000 of the stock will have one tenth of the 
new stock awarded to Capital ; and if be has 
been a resident and worker beside, he will have 
a farther dividend on his Labor and Skill, pro- 
vided the subsistence of his family shall not 
liave balanced or exceeded the value of such 
Labor. The man who has none will have new 
stock apportioned to him for the excess in value 
A>f his Labor over the cost of his Subsistence^ 
\^Thus at the end of ten years, supposing no 
cash dividends have been paid, but the whole 
net prtnluct absorbed in increasing the property 
of the Association, the owners of the original 
$50,000 Capital will now be owners probably of 
$100,000 Capital, while the other $400,000 in- 
crease of Capital Stock based on the erection 
•f Buildings, planting of Orchards and Nurse- 
ries, improvement of Lands, &c., will have been 
apportioned to the Laborers, who will now be 
•wners of four-6flhs of the entire property, the 
just and natural product of their Labor aAer 
giving Capital its honest due. How radically 
^rs differs from the way things go on at present, 
I think I need «ot indicate. Are you answered 
on this point %\ 

Let me now briefly answer your following 
questions : 

f The ** natural increase of population** in an 
Association will be provided for by successive 
additions to the Edifice, the workshops, &c., 
by the establishment of new branches of In- 
dustry with the extension and perfection of 
old, by the extension of the Gardens, Orchards, 
&c., &c., and the gradual improvement of the 
land, until the highest attainable point in fertil- 
ity and productiveness shall have been reached, 
and the number of members shall be as many 
as it^can comfortably and advantageously sub- 
sist. \ If a commencement be made with one 
hundred persons, adding not more than fifty per 
year by acceptance of new members, until the 
tenth year, and thence only by natural increase, 
it will be many years before the whole number 
will reach fifteen hundred to two thousand. 
Then, if the limit of the domain's productive 
capacity shall have been reached, a portion of 
the members — naturally the younger and more 
enterprising but less affluent — will conclude to 
take a new locatiim and start for themselves. 
They will be assisted with Capital from the 
parent hive — in fact, they will naturally con- 
tinue members of it until their orchards, gar- 
dens, buildings, &e., on tht'ir new homestead 
will have made it a euoUbnable residence. If 



none shall choose to emigrate this year or next, 
some new branch of manufacturing industry 
will be started — say a c(»tton, woolen, or silk 
factcNry — which will employ more labor without 
requiring an extension of territory, and ultik 
mately the comparative inconvenience and dts* 
advantage of so large a poptdation will induct 
a portion to prefer a new location. I think no 
one who is familiar with the economy of a bee* 
hive need borrow trouble on this head. 

New members (from without) will be received 
upon application, probation, and assent of a 
constitutionally prescribed number or propor* 
tion of the resident associates. (This is a 
question which pertains almost exclusively ta 
the outset of Association. Ultimately, I prO' 
surae most would prefer to remain amid th« 
friends and the scenes of their childhood rathef 
than to ** seek their fortune*' elsewhere ; unlestf 
a marriage, religious sympathy or some peculiaf 
industrial or educational faculty rendered i 
c^nge of residence manifestly desirable.) 

(As to Education, it would be the special 
charge of Counselors elected by all the adul^ 
members, who would take care that the verf- 
best talent was from time to time employed in 
that vital department. My own opinion is that 
true Teachers are created such, not manufac- 
tured ; and I surely need not urge that the* 
facilities for distinguishing those whom GodI' 
designed for Teachers of this or that acquire-' 
inent would be vastly greater in Association^ 
than tliey now are. \l have already said that 
the thorough Education of every child, Phvsi-i 
cal, Moral, and Intellectual, is one of the niiost 
important ends to be attained through Asso-^ 
ciation. 

/ The relation of each Association to the Statcf 
will ultimately be that of the present Township, 
or rather, a combination of the School District^ 
with the Township, Intermediately, it will bm 
regarded and treated much the same as a raano-^' 
facturing company J" ^ 

As to the ^dennite arrangement of de-3 
tails," that would require columns to state it 
fully. I think it will answer here to say that » 
body of voluntary associates, banded t<»gether' 
by mutual faith in and assent to these /undo-' 
meatal Principles — that every human bein^ 
has aTighi to Sfthorough and true Educati<m — ' 
to ample and unfailing Opportunity to Labor— ^ 
to the just and equal Recompense of sueh I^a-* 
bor — to Social enjoyment, Mental culture, and^ 
ample Subsistence — in short, to ** Life, Liberty/ 
and the pursuit of Happiness** — will have little^ 
trouble in settling details, save in the firsts 
crude experiments. If the original *' details*** 
should not render exact justice. Experience^ 
would soon dictate and insure their amend-' 
inent. That knavish, indolent, selfish, quarrel-? 
some persons may engage in such an enterprise 
at the outset is true ; but I have been satisfied^ 
by slight experience that they can not stay^" 
there. They will either be transformed by the* 
genius of the place or be impelled to flee it»< 
presence. The theologic averment of the dis--! 
comfort of the wicked in the place where there ' 
should be none such is fully paralleled by the^ 
uneasiness of a conceited, covetous person ia*^ 
Association, and the impossibility of his lon^*^ 
remaining there. 1 

As to poor Tom Paine, since I have nevot^ 
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beard that he was an Assoeiationtst nor even a 
Land Ret'ormer, I am nnahle to accoQnt fur the 
bitterness of vituperation wiih which you assail 
bim. That to him, more than to any other 
man, this country is indeht«>d for the impulse 
to its Independence from Great Britain — that 
its separation from the Mother Country was 
Biore ahly and cogently advocated and justified 
by him than hy any other writer — that his 
▼oice cheered the discomfited defenders of our 
Liherties, as they traci(ed with blood the frozen 
soil of Npw Jersey on their retreat hefore the 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy in the 
winter of 1776, and reanimated the People to 
make the efforts and sacrifices necessary to se> 
cure our Freedom — I confess, seem to me to 
entitle him to some measure of kindly regard at 
the hands of every American citizen — I trust 
these are not among the incitements to the 
tindictive hatred which with you pursue 
and blacken his memory. I have read very 
little of his writings about Religion, but I am 
▼ery sure your assertion that he ** denied the 
being of a God** is untrue. That the atrocious 
perversion of Christianity by too many of its 
Doctors of Divinity to sustain the ** Divine 
Right of Kings*' and other people-crushing 
ab<iminations iras a chief cause of his rejecting 
it, I can not doubt Shall not those Doctors 
b^ entreated to take heed lest ihey drive men 
'* of this age as well as that of Paine** into like 
deplorable errors 1 

Your talk about " matter** and ** space** I pass 
ip silence. 

JTYou say that *'to these communities of 
Property and Effort the nature of Man has af- 
fixed a limit ; at a certain point they must stop.*' 
I oppose to this assertion my own, that these 
*^ communities of Property and £fi«>rt** natural- 
ly become more and more numerous and inti- 
mate as men h«:ome mwe enlightened, hu- 
mane, and just. ^Originally, and now among 
savages and barllarians, he who travels must 
make his own roads as well as defend his own 
person and valuables ; Civilization provides 
Koads and Police. /Originally, and till within 
the few last generations, he who wished to ed- 
ucate his children hired his own teachers ; now 
we have Common Schools, the result of a 
** community of Effort,'* the school-houses com- 
mon pntperty. At last we have in our State 
superadded thereto Common School Libraries 
--a step our own fathers would have stared at. 
These are but a few items of progress toward a 
general association of ** Property and Eff<>rt," 
toward which, as I have already asserted. So- 
ciety steadily gravitates whenever it makes 
any true and beneficent advances. If any 
body had predicted, a century ago, that the 
Patroon of Rensselaerwyck, fiddler Jack, the 
Governor, and a kitchen-maid, would in 1846 
travel from Albany to New-York in the same 
conveyance, paying the same fare, and eating 
at th6 same table, he would have been deemed 
stark mad ; yet now we see it done, and no- 
body is badly hurt or shocked hy it. Every 
day our high-bred ladies ride down Broadway 
in the same omnibus with servant-girls and 
shop- boys, and do not find themselves contam- 
inated in the least. Whale-ships are constant- 
ly fitted out on a plan of "community of Ef- 
fort,** dividing the proceeds of a long voyage in 



a manner approximating,that of Association. Tm 
say nothing of the Moravians, Shakers, Rappiles^ 
Zoa riles, &c., who have been for twenty to twa 
hundred years practicing their various systems 
of pretty thorough "community of Property 
and of Effiirt/* and have not yet discovered that 
they ** must stop," we know that the Benevo- 
lence of our day is irresistibly, unccmscioaslj 
impelled into the channel of Association. PbiK- 
anthn»py erects or impl(»res the erection of a 
♦* Sailors' Home," a " Home for Aged Respect- 
able Females,*' a **Home fur the Reformatraii 
of Female Outcasts,** dec, — not a separate 
dwelling for each half-dozen objects of its be* 
nevolent concern, but a large edifice to accom- 
modate its hundreds — the whole — on account 
of its great economy and manifold advantagee. 
Birkenhead, a new city, is just springing op 
across the river from Liverpool, and its dwell- 
ings mark a very decided approach toward those 
of Association. So in Boston, where benevo- 
lent capitalists have for some time bad in con- 
templation, and I believe have ere this com* 
menced, the erection of spacious edifices for 
the Poor, to have kitchens, cooking-rangesy 
<&c., common to all the inmates, with all the 
rooms heated by a common furnace, ^., &c. 
And, not to protract this article by multiplying 
examples, the following paragraph has been 
running the rounds of our cotemporaries, and 
has received a very decided endorsement from, 
the Express — so that Christianity and Morality 
may look it in the face without trembling. Read 
and think ! 

** A N BW Idea. — A new idea has just been started 
in London. A plan has been suggested, and indeed 
commenced, of building immense palaces, simitar to 
the Alhensum and other great club-bouses, to be 
called * Club-Houses for the Married.' In these ed- 
ifices suits of rooms are arranged, consisting pf one, 
two, or three sitting-rooms, as the case may be, with 
kitchen, ofiSces, &c., to be let at all prices, £50 a- 
year upward. A family may be accommodated in 
each suite, and may either keep house by them* 
selves or take their meals at a public boarding-table. 
The advantages proposed are, living in palaces in- 
stead of old, dingy and dusty houses (paying small 
rents, comuarativeiy speaking), and the enjoymenl 
of thorough ventilation, and, therefore, one source 
of health. Several of these very desirable estab- 
lishments are already projected m the immediate 
suburbs of London, surrounded by gardens, lawns, 
shrubberies, &c. This is an age of improvement.*' 

In the truth of that last remark rests the hope 
of H. G. 



From the Courier and Enquirer, Dec. 34. 
REPLY TO LETTER V. 

Our readers, we trust, will appreciate the 
difficulty of conducting an argument with an 
opponent who recognizes none of the common 
rules of reasoning, and who repudiates his po- 
sitions as fast as they become unpleasant. In 
our last two articles of this discussion, slartinff 
from the explicit declarations of the Tribune of 
Dec. 1st, that *-M» Property of an Association 
will be vested in those who shall contribute the Cap» 
ital to establish it,** and that Labor would be 
rewarded by a share of its products, we proved 
from these premises that the direct tendency 
i)i' Association would be, to render the relation 
of Lanolord and Tenant perpetual and univer- 
sal. In reply, the Tribune says that " in Asao> 
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cMon, those ^ho furnish the original capital 
•re NOT the owners of all the land and pn»perty, 
98 you suppose." This is the exact negative of 
the Trihune's former statcnnent ; and, as that 
has been fully examined, and as, moreover, we 
have no room to waste in reconciling the Trib- 
une's contradictions, or in demolishing all the 
novel positions it may choose to take, we shall 
pass to the Practical Working of Association, 
with reference to its individual members ; and 
our aim will be to show that a Phalanx would 
contain within itself the elements of discord, 
without any adequate counteracting or harmo- 
nizing f(»rce ; and that these would inevitably 
effect its destruction. In doing this, we shall be 
obliged to trace, somewhat in detail, the course 
o^daily life in one of these establishments. 
/The theory of Association requires that its 
principle should be carried into, and should 
shape and govern all the details of social life. 
That principle, of community of effort, is to en- 
ter into all the employments, and all the enjoy- 
ments, the necessities and pleasures of daily 
life. It is to be carried into their eating, work- 
ing and living — into the education of their chil- 
dren, the direction of their labor, the di»> 
tribution of profits, and in short into all their 
relations. To begin with, the cooking for all of 
them is to be done by a select number, called a 
group, and all are to eat at one table. Now the 
first task will be t o select the cooks . By whom 
will it be donel And suppose some who de- 
sire to be cooks are excluded from that group : 
—will they not naturally have a prejudice 
against the cooking of their successful rivals 1 
And suppose, through their influence or other- 
wise, a portion of the inmates dislike the dishes 
Bet before them : must they be forced to sub- 
mit, <ir may they set up an opposition party and 
seek the overthrow of the obnoxitms cooks 1 
If the latter, we have an internecine quarrel at 
once. If the f(»rmer, we have a tyranny of the 
extremest and most odious character. This 
may seem a frivolous cause of trouble ; but will 
it not lie real ? And precisely the same difficul- 
ties will be encountered in^very branch of do- 
mestic life in Ass4K;iaiion. j 

L<M)k again at the arrangements for I^abor. 
A group is to be employed in gardening : another 
in plowing: a third in wood-cutting, &c. 
These, of course, are all to be distinct. Each 
man has his proper place, in his proper group, 
for the fulfillment of his proper mission. Now, 
who shall assort and arrange them ? And sup- 
pose a number arc dissatisfied with the place 
assigned to them, by whom is the matter to 
be finally decided ; and how are the disaffected 
to be compelled to acquiesce 1 What will pre- 
vent them from grumhling — from exciting dis- 
like in others, from {)ersuading them to grumble, 
and so fermenting discord and hatching rebel- 
lion 1 Beside, there will be many kinds of 
labor less pleasant, and more repulsive than 
others. For instance, boot-blacking, ditch-dig- 
ging, scavenger work, &c., are all obnoxious 
and disgusting labors ; yet they must be per- 
formed. N(me, probably, will volunteer in their 
behalf, for none will regard that as their special 
and proper sphere. But a group must he detail- 
ed for their performance ; by whom shall this 
be done ? And suppose the persons designated 
svow their preference for gardening, rather than 



cleaning sinks, and in the end refuse to do thai 
duty: where is the remedy, and by whom; 
and in what way, can it be* enforced 1 Are any 
to be compelled to do it ! And suppose some de 
offer, for high pay, to discharge these •• filthy 
functions*' of society : will not others look upon 
them as a little below their level ; as consent* 
ing to do for pay what nothing would induce 
them to dot And will they not gradually, 
though compelled to meet with them in social 
intercourse constantly, come to look down upon 
them, to discountenance their familiarity, and 
so to repudiate their acquaintance, and in the 
end regard and treat them as servile and de- 
graded 1 Will not this be the natural tendency 
of things 1 And does Association provide any 
adequate counteracting influence ! 

And now, to advance a step farther in this 
inquisition : it is an essential feature of Associa- 
tion that each man*8 labor is to be appraised 
and set to his credit. Now, when all work 
together, by whom and how is this to be done t 
And when it is done, how are the awards to be 
enforced 1 Here may be a dozen men in one 
group — all apparently healthy and industrious, 
— hut among them must, of course, be a great 
disparity in the amount of work which they can 
accomplish. This disparity, while all work at 
a common task, is not perceived, yet it is per- 
fectly clear that it exists. Now shall it be esti- 
mated or not I And will it not be accounted 
hard that one man should receive less than 
another, no more industrious but ^ little more 
efficient ? And if all are rewarded alike, will 
not he who actually earns the most think it 
hard that others should share equally, and so 
deprive him of bis just reward ? And will he 
not feel inclined to relax his exertions, since 
he makes nothing from their excess! Now 
when it is considered that all the business of 
life — all the countless diversities of daily labor, 
are to be brought under this arrangement, is it 
not clear that the s/stem will become infinitely 
complicated, and that the causes of discord and 
collision will be numberless 1 

And now let as follow this inquiry stiU 
farther. The Tribune tells us that the ** Edu- 
cation of every child " will be *' one of the most 
important ends (»f Association ;*' — and that it 
will be the **8{)ecial charge of Councilors 
elected by all the adult members.'* The plan 
for educating children, proposed by Associa- 
tion, is certainly worthy of examination, and 
should be thoroughly understood, before a 
judgment of the system is formed. We regret 
that the Tribune is so studiously vague upon 
this point, as well as others; — but it says 
enough to indicate the general character of the 
system proposed. The principle of Association 
is to govern Education. "Every child" is to 
be under the '• special charge" of Councilors, 
chosen by the •* adult members." To begin 
with, suppose the adult members are not unani- 
mous : are the minority to submit ifnplicitly to 
the chi»ice of the majority 1 If so, they must 
of course surrender their children to the 
'' special charge" of the Councilors : and thu9 
they may he educated, not only in disregani 
of the wishes of their parents, but in direct 
hostility to principles which they deem essen- 
tial. If not so, may the niinority establish 
another school, — select another council, — have 
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•ther teachers, and bo set op an opposition 
8ch<M)l 1 And may thpy seek to convert others 
Id their way of thinicing and acting 1 And can 
any number of persons act thus 1 And will not 
Ibe Association thus be split up into factions 
upon this subject 1 Nothing of all this, cer- 
tainly, could be allowed, as it would speedily 
reestablish the existing Social System upon the 
ruins of the Phalanx. The Educational Coun- 
cil must have charge of the matter, and must 
be supreme in it. The children are all to be 
given into their hands, fur all the purposes of 
Education. They are to decide who shall be 
their teachers, and what they shall be tau(;lit : 
and their dominion will embrace, as the Trib- 
me says, *' the thorough Education, Ph¥sical, 
N^ Moral, and Intellectual of every child.**/ Now 
suppose the '* adult members** choose a^Coun- 
oil of Infidels, and give them this charge of the 
whole matter. The case is supposable and 
must be met. There may be some parents 
who would have scruples against committing 
the moral training of their children to such a 
Council. What are they to do 1 Are they to 
set up an opposition School! Or must they 
teach their children themselves 1 In either 
ease, they abanddn the principle of Association, 
and revert to the present Social Staiei It is 
dear that they must submit to the Council, 
until they can overthrow it; and then the 
opposite party must go through the same pro- 
cess of despotism, struggle for relief, and final 
victory. And here would be the seeds of a 
thorough and a fatal revolt against the whole 
fibric of Association. 

V And now to carry this scrutiny into the 
aphere of religion: How will religious worship 
be arranged in Asscxsiation ? Will some one 
■lode of worship be established by the ** adult 
members,*' to which all must conform 1 Clearly 
auch a step would involve the very extremity 
of State tyranny over consci^ce, and would 
produce an explosion at once. |Must, then, ail 
be at perfect liberty to conduol their worship 
up<m such principles, and is such a manner, as 
they see fit1 Then, of course, a place of wor- 
ship must be provided for each sect that may 
grow up. Will this be done by the Association 
itself 1 Will the Presbyterian build, or aid in 
building, a Catholic chapeH Will the Meth- 
odist assist in providmg a place for Mormon 
worship 1 And suppose each sect does this for 
itself, clearly then, the prineiple of Association 
is abandoned, and they go back to the present 
Social State, and' that, too, under immense 
disadvantages. For it must be remembered, 
they are all within a limited space ; — they in- 
habit one house ; — their places of worship must 
be close together, probably under the same 
roof. Suppose, then, the Methodists choose to 
conduct their religious services with hmd 
shoutings, Ac., as they do now 1 — will not the 
Unitarians, or the Universalists, who worship 
in the next room, be disturbed, and feel an- 
noyed, and so in the end become angry with 
their neighbors 1 And beside all this, will 
not conscientious parents become distrustful 
of the effect which modes of worship, directly 
at war with their principles, wilt have upon 
their chiklren 1 And will they not soon see 
that when all are so closely crowded together, 
Ibey can aot escape that influence 1 



Now we are aware that these objections ratty 
seem petty, and that the Tribune will prcfbaUy 
characterixe them as '* quibbles,"* and '^canls.^J 
But they toncb the very root of the whole 
system, which claims to be a system of Soeml 
life, and n<»t a mere speculation. Difiicukiea 
precisely of this sort would spring up at every 
step, and in every department. There would 
be a countless variety of tastes, of principles, 
of sentiments, of prejudices, and of whims, to 
be gratified or harmonized. And even in tho 
least important matters, they would produce a 
marked effect. Suppose a child were sick, and 
the Association physician should be a horaceo- 
pathist ; — would the parent, who was an allo- 
pathist, or a hydnipathist, or a chrono-thermak* 
ist, or a magnetist, be compelled to employ 
himi or would the Association provide all 
these various doctors for all such various 
wants? And precisely the same difficulty 
must be encountered in every branch of sficistl 
life. Nothing would be exempt from it. These 
prejudices, predilections, and convictions would 
exisi, and would have an influence ; and that 
influence wbuld tend constantly to destroy the 
Association. They can be obviated only in 
two ways : — they must be overruled, put down 
by the strong hand : or they must be consulted 
and gratified — and that would simply be a re* 
turn to the existing social state, — a conversion 
of Association int(» the isolated system, — the 
diss<ilution of the Phalanx into a Township. 

The Tribune concedes, as perforce it must, 
that ** knavish, indolent, selfish, and quarrel* 
some persons** may enter into an Association ; 
— but it insists that they ''could not stay 
there.'* Why not? Suppose they were to 
become the majority; and what is to prevent 
it 1 The Tribune claims, to be sure, in less di* 
rect but equally explicit terms, that a mcked 
person could stay in Heaven, as easily as a covet- 
ous or conceited person could stay in an Assoda* 
tion. We see not the slightest ground for such 
au extravagant and absurd assertion. 

iThe Tribune insists that the tendencies of 
tm age are toward association ; that there ia 
no limit to the application of the principle ; — 
and that it may be carried into all the relations 
«)f daily life. We have given our reasons for 
thinking differently. The Tribune refers to the 
** benevolent provisions of the day*' as evidence 
of its position — thus : — 

** Philanthropy erects a * Sailors* Home,* a * Home 
for aged Females,' &€., — not a separate elwelling for 
each half-dozen objects of its benevolent concern, 
but a large edijice to accommodate its hundreds." 

This is a strange argument. Public charity 
takes (bat shape, simply because it can not 
ajford any better. Will not the Tribune admit 
that every poor sailor would be better off, if 
Philanthropy could give him a house and farm 
of his own, thaa. in this large edifice with a 
thousand others ij And are they not all put to- 
gether in one edifice, and placed upon the foot- 
ing of an Association, simply because nothing 
better can be afforded 1 The same kind of pro- 
vision is made for convicts. Auburn has an 
'* Edifice,** in which the economies, labor- 
groups and general principles of Association 
are carried out thoroughly and rigorously ; but 
would the Tribune urge that as a reason for re- 
organisung all Society upon the same plant 
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Sy^ Equally fallacious are all its citations, f Com- 
munity of effort makes roads, establishes a 
Police, digs canals, &c., simply because individ- 
ual effort can not do it ; but that fact does not 
imply that victuals should be cooked, tables set, 
children taught, and the whole human race 
" taken in and done for*' upon the same plan\ 
So, too, communities organized for some on# 
predominant purpose, such as the maintenance 
of a special religion, like the Shakers, Moravi- 
ans, &c., may hold together, so long' as that 
motive is strong enough to overbear all the or- 
dinary impulses and laws of action — but no 
longer. And as to the scheme of ** club-houses 
for the married," so exultingly cited by the 
Tribune, we have only to say, that those who 
can not live elsewhere, and who can live there, 
would probably do so — and w<iuld find it advan- 
tageous. Others, we opine, will remain in statu 
quo. 

At the opening of this discussion, we took up 
the Tribune*s theory of Natural Rights, and 
proved it to be unfounded. The. Tribune re- 
plied by saying, that our argument was akin to 
that of Burke against Paine. We rejoined that 
if so, we thought all the better of it on that ac- 
count. The Tribune responded by saying that 
its own political affinities were with the princi- 
p|ps of Paine, and that Paine*s politics were 
entirely distinct from the ** theological error** 
into which' he had been driven. We replied 
that no man could have a theory of fundamental 
politics entirely distinct from his religious be- 
lief; — that Paine was a drunken injidel ; — and 
that his notions of Natural Rights, with which 
the Tribune claimed affinity, grew out of this 
infidelity. This certainly was a proper way of 
meeting the Tribune's claim. How is it treated 
by the editor of that paper 1 

" I am surprised," be says, "at the bitterness of 
. vitnperatioQ with which you assail- poor Tom 

Paine ! To bim, more than to any other man, 

this country is indebted for the impulse to its Inde- 
pendence from Great Britain His voice cheered 

the discomfited defenders of our Liberties,'* &c. *' / 
irust these are not among the incitements to the vindictive 
hatred with which you jntrsue and blacken his memory." 

Low as is our estimate of Paine's moral 
character, we believe he would have scorned to 
resort to so unmanly a method of answering an 
opponent. Yet we find affixed to it the initials 
of the Tribune's Editor. 



From the Tribune, Dee. 28. 

LETTER VI. 
To the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer : 

I MUST confess that it seems to me unprofit- 
able to answer objections — if they may be dig- 
nified with that appellation — which are founded 
only in the grossest ignorance and misconcep- 
tion of what I have presented, as well as of all 
that Associationists have been urging for several 
years past. For instance, when I stated that 
'•the Property of an Association will be vested 
in those who shall contribute the Capital to 
establish it," how could I have anticipated that 
you would limit the term "Capital" to the 
moneys invested in the mere beginning of the 
enterprise — in the purchase (if it must be pur- 
chased) of the wild land on which ah Associa- 



tion is to be fonnded, and of the few rude mst* 
terials with which it is commenced 1 What is 
Capital but the unconsumed product of past 
Labor possessed of an enduring, or at least 
remaining value 1 Suppose a Western pioneer 
has bought an eighty-acre tract for $100, and 
made improvements on it worth $200, are not 
these latter as truly Capital now as the $100 he 
paid, or the land he obtained for it 1 And if 
$50,000 be paid for the land, building materials, 
implements, provisions, &c., with which an 
Association is commenced, and if three hundred 
men work thereon a year, fairly earning $200 
each, and consuming but one faundred dollars* 
worth of provisions, clothing, 6us., who can fail 
to see that the $30,000 additional value which 
their labor has created is just as much Capital 
at the end of the year as the original $50,000 
was at the beginning, and as such entitled to 
be represented by stock, receive future divi- 
dends, &.C., &c. 1 If yoa, therefore, need any 
reconcilement of my statements yon have 
quoted, or have understood me to teach that 
those who furnished the ** original" nest-egg, 
must own all the eggs and all the chickens 
evermore, I must believe that rmi another 
reader of this controversy is involved in your 
difficulty. 

Your mistaken assumptions that ** all are to 
eat at one table^'* or that there can be but one 
set of cooks, &c., &c., evince a sad unac* 
quaintance with a system which you have for 
years been denouncing as abominable, and im-^ 
ploring everybody to understand and execrate 
as you did. So with regard to Labor, to Edu* 
cation. Religion, &c. Had you but read atten* 
tively any of the writings of the Associationists, 
you would have seen how your obstacles are 
surmounted. Nay, you might easily have 
learned that the Zoar and Rapp Communities 
have existed from twenty to forty years re* 
spectively, daily encountering and overcoming 
all the diflSculties in regard to Food, Cooking, 
Labor, Education, &c., you deem so insupera- 
ble. And even our little beginnings of Associ- 
ation, destitute though they be of capital, ma« 
chinery, experience, and that immense facility 
aflforded by Custom and Habit to any undertak- 
ing, have withsttMKi all the influences yoa 
imagine so certain to work their dissolution, 
through the three to five years of their existence 
respectively ; and I feel very sure, from my 
partial acquaintance with their aflTairs, that not 
one of them will break up, as none has ever 
yet broken up, because of diflferences regarding 
Religion, Education, Cookery; or because no 
one can be found to perform indispensable 
duties. Is not this experience, brief though it 
be, worth something? After the first steam- 
ship had crossed the ocean, all the learned and 
logical demonstrations of the utter impractica- 
bility of ocean steaming were unanimously 
voted null ; and I respectfully suggest that 
your quandaries are fast passing into the same 
category. 

** It does move, nevertheless," said Galileo, 
wifbn Bigotry had just compelled him to re- 
nounce and denounce the doctrine of the helio 
centric motion of the Earth ; and thns Associa- 
tion will demonstrate its own practicability in 
spite of all your cavils. I know there is, and 
must be, difficulty in the transition ; tliat those 
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who have heen trained to consider the game of 
grab and gouge the great business of life, must 
have a new spirit breathed into them before 
they can comprehend and act upon the vital 
principles of Social Unity. Association is but 
the body, of which the Golden Rule is the soul. 
I know men to whom it is an impracticable 
idea ; but I know others to whom it is no 
longer so. I feel sure that this latter class is 
rapidly increasing, and will one day predomi- 
nate. I know well that an Association of 
knaves and dastards — of indolent or covetous 
persons — could not endure without a moral 
transformation of its members ; but I know also 
that its organism strongly tends to correct the 
faults inimical to its existence, and that one 
complete and successful Phalanx would do 
more to dignify and ennoble Labor, to diminish 
idle Scheming and increase useful Working, to 
mitigate the evils of Rapacity, Extravagance, 
Intemperance, and Pauperism, than has been 
accomplished by all the Philanthropic effort of 
the last century. In this faith I proceed. 

That you have heen wrong throoghout, con- 
cerning Burke and Paine, I think I need not 
take more #pace to show. That Paine*8**no- 
turns" of Natural Rights were those which gave 
the impulse to our Revolution, and that by them 
only can that Revolution be justified, is most 
notorious. When you connect his ** theory of 
funtlamenial politics*' with Infidelity, you vir- 
tually libel the cause of American Independence. 
And ** drunken Jnfideli'* as you term Paine, I 
never heard that he turned traitor to the Liberal 
principles and associates of his earlier years, or 
died the pensioner and tool of Royalty and 
Aristocracy. As you do not deny that your 
view of the origin and fundamental basis of 
Society and Government is substantially 
Burke's, and as you are surely mistaken both 
in your allegation that Burke did not write to 
refute Paine, and your reason for it (that 
Burke*s great work on this subject was written 
first) — for though Paine's *' Rights of Man" 
was published after Burke's Essays, all its fun- 
damental ideas had been put forth in his earlier 
writings in defense of the American cause 
prior to and during the Revolution — I believe 
I need say no autre on this head. 
/And now to resume my general argument : 
{^ We have already seen that Association is the 
yftal element of Society — that it enters into and 
measures Human Progress from the rudest 
condition of the Savage to the most refined 
Civilization, so that we might accurately say 
of a particular People, not that they were more 
or less Civilized, hut that they ware more or 
less AssociatedA A Civilized People grind their 
grain at common mills, instead of pounding it 
in family mortars, travel on common Roads and 
Steamboats, instead of by sei^arate trails and 
in individual canoes, educate their children in 
Common Schools, have common Asylums, Col- 
leges, Railroads, Canals, Banks, 6lc. The ques- 
tion which separates us is not so much one of 
kind as of degree, and may be fairly stated thus : 
Is it practicable and desirable to multiply the 
common interests and common efiforts of civil- 
ized society as much more as they have already 
been iiuilti plied in the progress from Barbarism 
to Civilization \ You insist that the point al- 
ready reached in Civilized Society is the ex- 



treme limit ; I say, *' Not so ; for men in ser« 
eral instances have gone farther on the samo 
path, to their manifest advantage and security 
from threatening evils." Is not mine the more 
intrinsically reasonable presumption t 

The physical problem of our Age, it seems to 
me, is the due and thorough Organization or 
Industsy. Of <2M-Association, incoiiprence, 
antagonism. Society now presents many striking 
examples. One of ihem may be seen about the 
steamboat wharves of our City, where hutidreds 
of hackmen are encountered on the arrival of a 
boat, seeking the employment which not more 
than a dozen can usually obtain ; the result 
being, that while the passengers pay exorbitant 
prices, the hackmen as a class are poorly ree- 
ompensed and subsisted. This is a fair spe- 
cimen of the workinjis of isolated effort and 
selfish competition. So with regard to the em- 
ployment of rude Labor in our Cities. The 
coming on of Winter contracts business, stops 
building, diminishes manufacturing, and throws 
out of work several thousands of poor laborers, 
who through the warmer months have earned 
their $4 to $7 per week, and would gladly earn 
still, but can find nothing to do. Their families 
suffer ; the grocers, coal-dealers. &c., are losers 
in custom and profits ; the Alms-House is crowd- 
ed, and private charity taxed to the point of 
exhaustion ; thousands annually die of fevers 
and other diseases horn of Destitution ; thoa- 
sands more are driven by despair to intoxication 
— and all this vast and ever-increasing tide of 
human anguish and wo might be arrested or 
at least greatly diminished, if Society could bat 
discover and adopt means of securing constant 
employment and tolerable recompense to its 
less fortunate members. Can this be a task 
beyond the capacity of the Nineteenth Century t 
I am sure that if the results of a Presidential 
Election had depended on the solution of this 
great problem, it would have been triumphant Ijr ' 
solved before this time. When every souncf 
horse or ox finds employment and has a positive 
market value beytmd the cost of its keeping, it 
can not be that Man alone must be left to die 
because his freely proffered muscular and in- 
tellectual powers will not command the bread 
which would keep him from famishing. 

Our age has already witnessed great strides 
toward an Organization of Industry, and the 
work is still rapidly pro^rressing. «Manu facto- 
ries. Railroads, Mining Companies, &c., &c., are 
among the proofs and the fruits of this general 
tendency, as Banks, Life Insurances, Mutual 
Insurances, Odd Fellowship, &c., are evidences 
on another side of the universal tendency of 
Civilized Society toward Association. In all, 
the principle of mutuality and reciprocity is the 
animating one ; and those most vehement 
against systematic and many-sided Association, 
are individually sure that on this side or on that, 
a farther approach^Uo it is feasible and would ^ 
prove beneficial. "JPerhaps the Manufacturing ' 
Capitalists of our day are, as a class, as hostile 
as any other to complete Association, and yet 
they have done more than any other class to 
demonstrate the vast economies and effirtiency 
of Oiganized Industry. jOne hundred persona 
employed in a factory oow fabricate as much 
cloth as many hiiudreds could do by isolated 
effort ; and the march uf improvement in this 
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department of Industry is exceedingly rapid, as 
I doubt not it will be in Agriculture when duly 
organized and conducted on a scale of like nnag- 
nificence. The evils ,we now experience in 
Manufacturing Industry result from its one- 
sided and partial Organization. Having been 
organized by Capital alone, and with a primary 
view to the advantage and profit of Capital, the 
coveted results, Economy and Efficiency in 
Production, have been attained ; but with no 
corresponding benefit, often a positive injury, to 
the laborer, who frequently finds his recompense 
diminished as his product in increased. Rare 
skill or talent, industrial or financial, may be 
able, because of its rarity, to command a liberal 
salary ; but mere Labor is unable even to stipu- 
late the hours of its own daily application, but 
roost work as it is ordered in a schedule or code 
of by-laws which it hjid no voice in framing. 
In turn, it has but a slender and remote interest 
In the goodness of its own pr<»duct, the faithful- 
ness of its own work ; if the day is worn out or 
the piece woven, so as to pass muster and com- 
mand the stipulated price, all is effected that 
the workman usually cares for. If his fabrics or 
wares rise in the market, his employer may 
make a fortune, but nothing comes thence to 
him : if the gmnls fall, the employer may be 
ruined, while he can lose nothing unless it be 
his employment. Hence indiflerence, eye-ser- 
Tice, indolence on the one hand, with avarice, 
tyranny, and meager recompense on the other. 
liCt me endeavor, in contract with this, U* give 
some idea of Manufacturing in Association : 

The fundamental basis of Association, we 
have seen, is a proportional distribution of prod- 
ucts to Labor, Capital and Talent, according 
to the just claims of each. Every AssfM^iation 
will prosecute several branches of Manufacture, 
in order to give the widest possible range of 
employment, and secure, as nearly as may be, 
to each member oppf>rtunity to live by what 
ever useful Labor may be most agreeable to 
bim. Every member will be attached to one or 
more groups organized for the prosecution of 
certain species of ManufacUire. In mild, pleas- 
ant weather, the great majority will lie employed 
in the fields and gardens. Agricultural employ- 
ment being then most agreeable and pressing. 
Few beside women and children will be left 
within doors, unless there be an extraordinary 
demand for some species of Manufacture, tempt- 
ing some to persist therein by the avsurance of 
a larger recompense But a stormy day will 
at any time transfer hundreds from the fields to 
the factories and shops, where in WintJir the 
great majority will find employment, f Now 
mark the diflference between ManufactuHng in 
Association and out of it : 

^ 1. In Association, the workers will choone their 
own superintendents, foremen or overseer*, and reg- 
ulate tiieir own hours of daily toil. They have 
DOW no voice in regard to either. 

v^ 2. In Association, the workers receivintr a settled 
vropartion oKhe price realized for their prorltict. will 
nave a direct interest in making tlie fabric an per- 
fect as possible, so as to aecuie for it a preference in 
the market, and a high priced Should an a<lvance 
be realized, on this account or any other, a large 
proportion of it will accnv> directly to the worker*, 
whereas it now falls entirely to the share of Capi^aL 
3. The frequent and ready alternations from 
Maooiactoring to Agricuitural labor would tend 



greatly to preserve the health and prolong the life 
of each worker, who now suffers from undue ex* 
posnre to the elements in farming, and untlne con- 
fineroent and restraint from air and exercise in man- 
ufacturing. 

4. There would be no loss of time by reason of 
the weather, but all seasons would be productive. 

5. Each mdividual would be trained to expertness 
and efl^ciency in two or more different vocations, so 
as at the most to be twice ss bard to starve as st 
present. 

I might extend this enumeration, but enongh. 
I think all must see that AssiMriation, while 
guaranteeing Liberty in Labor and Justice in 
the award of Profits, would not merely in- 
sure immense economies in Consumption but 
an immensely- increased efficiency in Production 
also. It is far within the truth to estimate the 
production of an Association of 1500 persons 
at double the aggregate they would produce in 
our present is«>lated, competitive relations, 
while the aggregate consumption requisite to 
the enjoyment of plenty and comfort would be 
at least fifty per cent. less. Now let us concede 
that exact '}\\%i'\ce in distribuiion would not be 
attainable — i-hat some members might receive 
ten per cent, less than their absolute earnings 
— would they be likely to revolt at this, while 
they still had abundance of every thing, indad- 
ing Education, Libraries. Social advantages, 
dtc , with an unfailing home for their children, 
and at least double the annual saving that they 
coald realize out of Association t If they would, 
they must be of the sort you instance who 
would delight in so conducting their religions 
worship as to annoy worshipers of a different 
creed, and who would be likely to insist on hav* 
irig all the children educated after their own 
pattern. I apprehend you will find very few of 
ihiM sort who can ever be induced to believe 
Association practicable. H. O. 



From the Courier and Enquirer, Jan. 0^ 1817. 

REPLY TO LETTER VL 

Ws have now said nearly all that we deem 
necessary concerning what may be called the 
Pfditical Economy of Association, and are 
therefore prepared to advance to a discussion 
of its Moralities, a term which may comprise 
all its provisions for Education, Social inter- 
eourne. dec., 6lc. We have already shown that 
the Trihune*s positiim, that **the properly of an 
Ass<K;iHtion is to be vested in those who for* 
nisb the Capital to establish it," and that Labor 
M'oukl be rewarded by a share of its pnMJucts, 
wtMild inevitably perpetuate the relation of 
landlord and Tenant. The Tribime now as- 
serts that in ** Capital** it meant to include the 
product of Labor ; the evasion is too palpa- 
ble to require special notice. How the Labor 
tiestowed vpon a domain can be called part of 
the ** Capital contributed to ettablith it** is be- 
yond (Nir comprehension. And if, moreover, 
men mny acquire property, ownership in land, 
(•y simply working up4in it, and thus rendering 
it more valuable, the original owner is C4;rtainly 
livested of liiii right without his consent. The 
p«»Hition involves, as may easily be shown, that 
denial nf tke riphi of property in Land, which 
has already been deduced from the Tribuoe'a^ 
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fundamental position. Of this point, therefore, the water wiiich is from the first to tnrn it ;-*- 

we shall say no more at present, hut proceed who should look to the motion of a watch for 

to another branch of the general subject. the creation of the main-spring, which alone 

In our last article we endeavored to show can give it motion. It is precisely the error 
that the inherent vices and weaknesses of hu- which the would-be inventors of Perpetual Mo- 
roan nature would render impossible such a ti<m have constantly committed. Can any 
community of interest and of life as the Trib- thing be more palpably impossible! And is 
une advocates. The essential seljuhnas of not this defect fatal to the whole system 1 
man would be at war with the essential princi- Does it not strike at its very root? The per- 
ple of Association, and would inevitably de- sonal reform of individual men must precede 
stroy it. While men continue vicious or im- Association. That reform must be effected bj 
perfect, while they are governed or influenced some other agency than that which Association 
by prejudice, passion, or self-seeking in any of oflfers. That agency is Christianity. We have 
its forms, they can not combine and carry for- a right, therefore, to insist Hhat Reformers 
ward such a community as that proposed. Ttie shall commence their labors by making individ- 
Tribune, while professing to reply to this ob- ual men Christians: by seeking their personal, 
!jecti<in, actually concedes its full force and moral transformation. When that iis accom- 
Taltdity. Says the Editor of that paper : plished, all needed Social Reform will either 

" I know that" vicious persons " must have a new have been efTected or rendered inevitable. 

spirit breathed into them befnr^ they can comprehend Now to all this the Tribune replies simplj, 

and act upon the vital principles of Social Unity, that ** Associatiop will demonstrate its own 

I know well that an Association of indolent or practicability, in spite of all your (our) cavils ;** 

covetous persons could not endure udihmu a moral ^^^ ^,^^^ ug u, t^e Rapp and other ccmimuni- 

uansformation of Its member* ^. . . ties, which, it 18 alledged, have succeeded. 

Now It seems to us that this concession is we shall not enter upon this point now, farther 

fetal to the whole theory of Association. It ^^an to say, that the Tribune must not mistake 

certainly implies that Individual Reform must j^, ^^.^ assertions for arguments: that we 

frecede Social Refortn— that the latter must j^^ow of no communities which have proved 

have Its root in the former— that Association successful; and that if they had done so. their 

can not advance beyond the personal refonna- g^ccess would have afl^orded no conclusive 

tion of the individuals who compose it. This p„„,f „f ^.e practicability of Association as a 

point the Tribune concedes; and the saine new and universal Social Form, since they hare 

thing has been conceded by some of those who ^een comprised of picked men, and not of men 

have hitherto been most zealous m 8upp(»rt of gs they exist in general. We may recur to this 

Association. Thus, Charles Lane, of whc»se hereaaer. At present we turn our attention to 

labors in this cause the Tribune has oflen t^g provisions of Association for the Educatiow 

spoken in the highest terms, publishes in that ^^ Chiloren, and to their eflTect upon the 

paper, of Dec. 23d., a letter which contains Yaui\.y Relation, 

this striking admission =— ^ ^^ . ^ ^ In our last article, w© asked several queries 

"As in the experiments in the United States, It concerning the system of Education and Re- 
has been discovered that a ^t/«%-pr«)ra«!d am* ti>e/^ i:„:^« :„ „„ Aoo/i,;a»i«« Ti.« t«k„«« -:««- 
qualified will in every individual cSr^prised in an asso- *'«'?'" '" »" Association The Tribune gives 
ciatiim, is necessary to its success, as well as good, *" ^*^«se queries, and to the Objections which we 
enlightened, and pnre habits. Manners which are suggested, the following answer :— 
quite passable in individuals become intolerable in « your mistaken assumptions [with regard to 
association ; for offenses may be borne during a eating] evince a sad unacquaintance with a system 
few minutes where we have little or no interest, which you have for years been denouncing as abom- 
which, perpetually recurrin|r where our all is af- jnable, and imploring every body to understand 
fected, wax into grievous injuries. Thus the con- ^^d execrate as you did. So with regard to La- 
elusion at which most men have arrived, is that bor t^ EducaHon; Religion, <fc. Had you but read 
which the considerate long ago descried, namely, attentively any of the iriiingTof the Associationists, 
that a superior race of human beings is requisite to youwould hai^ seen how your obstacUs are surmounted.'* 
eonsttttUe a superior human society. This is the one 

thing ni'edful. The good arrangements may fairly The Tribune thus refers us for its answers 

and safely be left to them.*' to our queries, to the *' writings of the Associa- 

The position, then, is fully conceded that /iom«/«,'* at the same time taunting us with ig- 
Men must become good — must have a ** new norance of them. We forgive the sneer, he- 
spirit breathed into them ;" must undergo a cause we mean to show that it is not def^erved. 
** moral transformation," before they can carry We have gone to the source which the Tribune 
into effect the scheme of Association. This is indicates, and have, as the Tribune predicted 
essential as a preliminary step. How is it to we should, found there the answers to our in- 
be effected 1 The Tribune says, by Associa- quiries. The most authentic of the •' writings 
tion! *<I know also.'* says the Editor, *'that of the Associationists" yet published in this 
its organism tends strongly to correct the faults country, is Mr. Brisbane's book on Association, 
inimical to its existence." This seems to us published in 1840. which was used by the Ed- 
a gross absurdity. Association is thus expect- itor of the Tribune as a text-book while learn- 
ed to make its own indispensable conditions, ing. under the personal instruction* of its su- 
it is to create its own creator — to produce its thor. the rudiments of the social theory of 
own cause — to efiect that personal reform in which he is now the distinguished advocate, 
which it must originate. The very statement In chapters 30, 31. 32 of that work, we find 
of the case demonstrates it absurdity. Cause set forth fully and explicitly the systpm of 
and eflTect are not thus to be confounded. The Education in Association. Our flrst inquiry 
blunder is exactly that of the man who should was. whether all the parents in Association 
expect a water- whsel. by turning, to produce would be required to submit their children t^ 
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the same educational system, or whether each 
could educate his own children in his own way ; 
the answer it explicit : — 

" If there were in the combined order different 
tystpms of education, incompatibilitv of classes and 
duplicity of manners would take place. Such an 
effect would produce general dieecrd ; it is, conse* 
quently, the nrst defect which the policy of Asso- 
. ciation should avoid ; it will do so by a System nf 
Education vfhich vnll be ONE AND THE SAME for the 
entire Phalanx, as well as for the entire globe." 
P. 394. 

It seems, then, that all the parents, under this 
new form of S«)ciety, will be required to 8ul>- 
mit their children to the same system of eda- 
cation, and to the direction of that Council, to 
be chosen by the adult members, which, accord- 
ms to the Tribune, ** will have charge of the 
whole mi^tter.** It becomes important, there- 
fore, to know what that universal system is to 
be — by what successive steps it will conduct 
children from infancy to maturity. These de- 
tails we find in the source to which we were 
directed by the Tribune, and we extract from 
that work, mainly in its own language, the fol- 
lowing outline of the system : — 

There is to be a seriet of nurses, divided into 
grtmjis^ and of nursery rooms. Infants under two 
years old are to be divided into two classes, called 
Sucklings and Weaned^ each class having its own 
nursery, and being subdivided into three divisions : 
1. the quiet; 2. the noisy; 3. the turbulent. Each 
nursery is to be divided into three rooms for these 
three divisions, with side rooms for the doctors. 
P. ,396. 

The gronps of nurses are relieved every two 
hours : and a nurse has only to attend while her 
group is on duty. The nurses receive not only s 
Targe share of the general product, but high honors, 
^nd a high rank in all festivities, being considered 
as common mothers. Pp. 397, 398. 

Cradles for the children are so built that 20 can 
be rocked at once. Beside the cradles. Associa- 
tion, whose system is compound, furnishes elsstic 
mats, suspemled about four feet high, upon which 
the children can lie and roll, being separated by 
silken nets, so that they can see but not touch one 
another. P. 398. 

The most noisy will cease their cries when placed 
with a dozen others as perverse as themselves. 
They will silence each other by their screams. 
P. 400. 

In Association the jhost opulent mother would 
never think of bringing up her child isolatedly in 
her own apartments (p. 399), though, as perfect 
liberty in all relations will exist, she can, if she 
chooses, have her child with her (p. .397.) Nature 
demands the education of children in masses (p. 
402). 

This is a faithful outline sketch of the system 
of Education provided for children itnder two 
years old. which is to be ** one and the same for 
the entire phalanx and the entire globe.** When 
the children reach the age of two years they 
enter the class of Little Commeneers ; and the 
leading principle of the edacation they are then 
to receive is thus set forth : 

Our present systems wish, first, to instil in the 
child principles of wrtue and morality ; whereas, fot- 
hunng the primary tendency of AsMociatioH.the eJM 
9kouldfir$t be dirociod to compUmd tiehet, P. 429. 

This is to be done by making little tools and 
little workshops for them ; by teaching them to 
imitate other workmen ; by seating five or six 
cbUdren of difi&rent agea at a table to -shell peas, 



the smallest child taking the smallest peas, the 
second taking those a little larger, and so on ; 
by giving them badges of distinction for suc- 
cess; by showing them older boys "wearing 
their little ornaments and uniforms, which in- 
spire with ffTofound respect the young beginner ;** 
and by choosing as their suides children a little 
older than themselves. This is to go on until 
they are four years old, the age at which they 
*• know how to make money.'* When ihey reach 
the age of >fM years they are induced to learn 
to read ; and to accomplish this ** resort will 
not be had to paternal authority, '* but to the fol- 
lowing ** stratagem :" 

Their teacher, or mentor, is to show them 
pictures of birds, violets, and other objects in 
which they are interested, and is to explain two 
or three «)f them. When they ask for more ex- 
planations, ** it is understood that all those to 
whom they apply shall say they have not time 
to explain them ;" and " they are told that if 
they wish to know so many things they have 
only to learn how to read." They communi- 
cate their disappointments to each other, and 
** fonn the noble plot of learning to read." (P. 
433 ) The same system is to be applied to all 
branches of study, such as writing, grammar, 
geography, &c. *'A double inducement, like 
ccmcened refusals and innocent stratay;ems, 
which awaken emulation, will always be resort- 
ed to." P. 436. 

This is the system of education laid down in 
those •* writings of the Associationists" to which 
the Tribune referred us for an answer to our 
Inquiries, and a reply to our ** cavils.** We have 
been minute, in order to be accurate. We have 
(»mitted nothing requisite to an understanding 
of the system. This is the scheme of Educa- 
tion in Association — a scheme whrrh is t«> b6 
universally **<mc and the same;** and from which, 
therefore, there will be no liberty f«ir parents to 
depart. Its details, taken by themselves, are 
too absurd for grave comment. The utter ig- 
norance which they display of the nature of the 
young; the gross credulity which pervades 
them ; the glowing enthusiasm with which they 
are nrged ; and the comical contrast between 
the noble end and the ludicrous means pro- 
posed, stamp the whole thing as the ingentoos 
dream of a lively but lunatic fancy. Ridicule 
would be the only fitting comment, but fur the 
fact that this scheme, so elaborately prepared 
and so ingeniously urged, involves moral prin- 
ciples of the gravest importance, and for which, 
in justice, its advocates must be held strictly 
responsible. It can not have escaped attention, 
that the system discards and ridicules the no- 
tion that principles of virtne and morality are to 
be instilled into the minds of the young ; and 
it is equally clear that intentional deception forms 
an essential part of its plan, since we are ex- 
pressly tdd,that these «* concerted refusals and 
innooent stratagems will ahsays be res<ined to.** 

Btit the main feature of this systeoi of Eov. 
CATION in Assectation, and that to which m% 
ssk attention is, that the authority and control of 
Pabbnts over tkeir children is not only neglecteSL 
but is formally disavowed and annulled. Unto 
children are two years old, tlie mothers may 
have them in their own rooms if they choose, 
th<ragh they would ^ never think'* of exercisii^ 
the privilege. After that age, however^ tbe]r 
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are to be handed over* entirely and exclusively, 
to the teachers provided by Association, free 
from any interference of their parents. And 
this result is not accidental ; it is an essential 
feature of the system — necessary to its success, 
and distinctly set forth in those ** writingt of the 
Associationisis^' to which the Tribune referred 
us. Thus we are assured, in the volume already 
quoted, that the child will enjoy 

** Perfect imdependtftce^ or exemption from obedience 
f0 nmeriors, whom it hat not chosen from inclination.^* 
P. 41L 

And still more explicitly is this point enforced 
in the following extract : — 

** All authors of systems of education have fallen 
into the great error of considering the father^ or a tu- 
tor under his direction, as the natural instructor of 
the child. Nature judges differentlv, and for a 
threefold reason : 1st The father seeks to commu- 
nicates his tastes to the child. * * The whole mech- 
anism of the pansional series would be destroyed, 
if the son inherited the tastes of the father. 2d. 
The father is disposed to praise and flatter to excess 
in ttie child the little merit it may possess. 3d. 
Th« father excuses in it want of skill and dexterity. 
Nature, to counteract all these defects of paternal educa- 
tion, gittes to the child a RBPUGNancB for the lessons 
of the father and the tutor ; the child wishes to command 
and not to obey the father. * * The natural instruct- 
ors of ctiildren of each age are those a little superior 
in age." P. 414. 

Setting aside the cold-blooded inhumanity of 
this sentiment, its utter ignorance of the nature 
and strenj^ih of parental feelings, and its palpa- 
ble falsity iu point of fact, could the authority 
of Parents over their children be m<»re ex- 
pliciily disavowed or its righllulness more dis- 
tinctly denied, in any other way or by any other 
language than that of the extract given above 1 
Most certainly ihe system of Association, if 
carried into full effect, would completely destroy 
all such authority and guidance. Parents, it is 
perfectly clear, would cease to he the natural 
govern(»rs and instructors of their children. 

Reverting, then, to the other branch of the 
Family, and drawing our information from those 
" writings of the Associationists** to which the 
Tribune has referred us, let us see what new 
form the conjugal relation is to receive under 
this new Social System. We are told (p. 298) 
that the ** pecuniary dependency" of the wife 
upon the husband must be destroyed; — that 
** wuman in her union with man becomes a sec- 
ondary being ;*' — that she loses her name ; the 
<Miberty of her heart, with its sympathies 
and affections*' — her right of independent ac- 
tion ; — and that her dependence is " very unfa- 
vorable to the full and noble development of the 
delicate and romantic passion of love." These 
relaiitms are termed abatemeru*^ and in Associa- 
tion it is asserted, that * 

" Woman can develop her faculties and powers, 
and acquire fortune, distinction, and renown, by her 
own efforts and talents. She will then no longer 
ask support at his hands ; she will have no longer 
to barter sympathies and feelings for physical wants. 
Invested in Association with her libertY and inde- 
pendence, she will scorn to live upon his industry, 
and will soon know how to set bounds to his exac- 
tions and pretensions to superiority." P. 300. 

To go no farther, it is sufficiently evident from 
these passages that the relation of Husband 
and Wife, whatever it may be in Association, 



will not he the relation which now exists. A 
wife, if the term be then retained, will keep her 
own name, retain her liberty of heart and of 
action, and be in short entirely independent of 
her husband in all respects. Will that be the 
relation recognized as that of husband and wife 
in the Word of God 1 Will it be any thing 
more than a copartnership for certain purpiises 
between the two? A great variety of questions 
naturally arise in this connection, as to the 
practical operations of the scheme proposed ; 
and all of them are distinctly answered in those 
" writings of the Association ists" to which we 
have been referred by the Tribune for a solu- 
tion of our difficulties. The system is perfect 
in all its parts, and all its details have been 
fully elaborated by its original author. But 
this branch oi the subject we shall leave for 
the present, insisting simply upon the conclu- 
sive evidence we have now presented that in 
Association the Family, even if it should exist 
in name, would be virtvaliy and estenlitUly ie- 
strayed. Its vital elements, its essential char- 
acter, would be blotted out- forever. Even if 
the form of the Family should remain, it would 
retain none of those features which make it a 
sacred and peculiar institution, the foundation 
of the Slate, and the source of all that is good 
in social life. Nor would this tie an incidental 
result. It is part, and a most essential part, 
of the system — distinctly contemplated and 
aimed at by its propounders and advocates. 
Thus, to revert to the " Writings of the Asso- 
ciationists" cited by the Tribune, we arc ex- 
pressly told in Mr. Brisbane's work, that 

" Short-sighted politicians have fallen into error in 
bringing into action the family spirit, which, tend' 
ing to selfishness f should be absobbed by corporaiim 
ties." P. 18. 



And so in almost every page of these writ- 
ings, as well as in the Tribune, the *' isolated 
household** is constantly assailed, and we are 
told that Association must absorb it.^ The 
Family is to be replaced by these joint-stock Com- 
panies. We do not intend now to argue against 
the propriety of such a radical change in s<ici- 
ety as this, but simply to make clear and plain 
the fact, that such a result is sought, and if 
Association succeeds, will be reached. Thb 
SUCCESS OP Association will involve thb 

DESTRUCTION OF THE FaMILY. 

The length to which this article has already 
extended, precludes a reference to other points 
which we meant to notice. There is nothing, 
however, in the Tribune's article which needs 
further reply. It sets forth for the fiftieth time, 
the existing evils of Society, to which nothing 
need be said except that Association would in- 
crease them tenfold ; and repeats the argument 
drawn from the joint-stock associations and be- 
nevolent societies of the present day — which 
was fully answered in our last article upon this 
subject. The Tribune also makes another cat- 
alogue of the alleged blessings of Association, 
and adds that *' the enumeration might be ex- 
tended." Of course it might, and that ad libi- 
tum. Nothing is needed for its extension, but 
an active fancy and a ready pen. Dreaming, 
when one's common sense is but half awake, 
is the simplest thing in the world, and is usual- 
ly as pleasant as it is easy. There are, t^w- 
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ever, comparatively few people out of Bedlam 
who habitually mistake their dreams for the 
sober realities of coaimon life. 



From the Tribune, Jnn. 13. 
LETTER VII. 

" Oh, moralists, who treat of happiness and self- 
respect in every sphere of life, go into the squalid 
depths of deepest ignorance, the uttermost abyss of 
Man's neglect, and say, Can any hopeful plant spring 
vp in air so foul that it extingiushns the SouPs bright 
torch as soon as kindUdT^ — ChaRLES Dickbns. 

J To the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer : 

(I INTEND in this article to discuss directly and 
sufficiently the doctrine of Circumstances, and 
their influence on Human Character and Des- 
tiny. /It seems to be your chief difficulty in 
regar^i to ** Association** that it requires good 
dispositions in its members, which dispositions 
it is obvious that. a large portion of the Human 
Family now lack, and under existing qircum- 
stances are little likely to attain. Hence you 
argue, in the spirit of the Caliph who burned 
the Alexandrian Library, that, since the igno- 
rant and squalid are now confessedly unfit for 
Association, they can only become so by an in- 
trinsic melioration, which, if effected, would 
render Association unnecessary. Let us con- 
sider this : 

Here is a commoniJy — say the people of Pat- 
erson, N. J.,or of some Ward of this City — com- 
prising every grade of fortune from boundless 
wealth to extreme indigence and emaciation. 
Some enjoy incomes of $50,000 per annum, with 
little labor or care on their own part ; others, 
by the most strenuous industry, can not earn 
$200 per annum, yet from this must pay the 
rent, food, and fuel of a family. Many, in 
the gteatest need, can find no way to earn a 
penny for weeks, — but are compelled to subsist 
at all events. And is not this necessity calcu- 
lated to degrade them in spirit and in morals? 
Take two men of equal and medium qualities, 
and secure to one ample, unfailing, remunerated 
employment, enlightened associates, daily op- 
portunities to perfect himself in industrial, 
scientific, and historical knowledge, with the 
moral certainty of an enduring home and a 
generous subsistence, while you leave the 
other to struggle with the wants, temptations, 
alternations of excessive labor and involuntary 
idleness of a mere Laborer in this City at pres- 
ent, and who can doubt that the former would 
naturally grow wiser and better, increasing in 
self-respect and the respect of his associates, 
while the latter would steadily gravitate toward 
the grog-shop and the Alms^House 1 Not that 
eveiy individual circumstanced like the former 
would become wise and gmid, nor that every 
hod-carrier and street-sweeper of our City is 
doomed to end his days intemperate and proba- 
bly in the Aims-House, hut that the tendency in 
each case is to the result I have indicated. 

Take another illustration : My religion teaches 
me, as I think yours does you, that your s<in and 
mine are no better than the children of equally 
tender years now growing up in the cellars of 
Cress-street and the garrets of Republican-al- 
ley. Yet you know, as I know, that the chance 



of these latter coming to what is called ** a bad 
end** is immensely the greater. The class of 
News-boys, for example, is mainly recroited 
from the cellars and garrets tenanted by our 
City's crowded wretchedness. They are by 
nature no better and no worse than other boys 
just outgrowing infancy. And yet few years 
pass before a large proportion of those who 
commence as newsboy sf find themselves tenants 
of the House of Refuge, BlackwelKs Island, &.C., 
&c. How is this 1 These same hoys, if early 
trained to habits of industry and good conduct, 
would mainly have been virtuous and useful 
members of Society. But a mere child of teii , 
or twelve years is driven forth by. the intern, 
perance or destitution of his parents — perhaps 
by the loss of them — to try to earn a living by 
his own exertions ; and almost the only busi- 
ness upon which he can enter without prepara- 
tion, without permission, and without capital, 
is that of selling newspapers. A shilling will 
start it. and the gains are in hand every even- 
ing. But this very facility overstocks the call- 
ing, and renders its proceeds meager and pre- 
carious. Thus evening often falls upcm the lad 
trudging wearily, hungrily home, his (lockets 
empty, his papers unsold. He is morally cer- 
tain of abuse, if not blows, should he thus seek 
the shelter of the miserable h(»vel uhich his. 
parents inhabit. One desperate chance remains 
to him : he raises the cry, ** £re*s the Hextra 
'Erald, (Tribune or Sun), got the news of an- 
other great battle in Mexico — Santa Anna de- 
feated, 5000 killed.*' At once his stock of pa- 
pers is snapped up at double prices, and he 
turns the first corner and scuds h(»n)e, with a 
full pocket and a light heart. He takes his oy- 
ster supper and a glass of grog with a chuckle 
at his own adroitness, and jots iluwn in his 
mental note-book, that "Honesty is the best 
policy** — sometimes ; — at others a little jocular 
roguery does better. To be sure, he has dam- 
aged his line of business, somewhat ; but he 
has reaped all the benefit of that, while all but 
a thousandth part of the damage falls on iiihers. 
Those who curse the trick and reMAvn never to 
believe a newbboy again will not identify him 
should they meet next day. So he has taken a 
degree in his education, and is ready for some 
more daring resort in his next fit of desperation 
or temptation. So with Hack-driving about our 
City, and scores of other callings which our ex- 
isting Society creates and sustains aftt^r a fash- 
i(m. Hundreds all around are innking a liveli- 
hood in vocations which require no pf*r6onal 
integrity on their part — many in ways which 
integrity would rather obstruct. The young 
man uho deals out silks gracefully in a fa^hio^- 
able Broadway store, or mixes juipp.s dnxter- - 
ously in a genteel Broadway bar, may keep a 
mistress in the next street or spend Ins nights 
in the gambling-dens of Park-plac** ; yet those 
by whom he lives know nothing of this; his 
current repuiatiim is not affected by it It is 
but a little while since a man intrusipd with 
the responsible and lucrative business of col- 
lecting rents on a large City properly was ex- 
p<»8ed and compelled to fly, after having for 
months, if not years, been engaged in decoying 
young women into his den under pretense of 
employing them as servants, and then accom- 
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plishing their ruin by violence when blandish- 
menu, threats, and drugs would not effect it. 
How many are now pursuing liiie nefarious 
courses can only be guessed, but all can see 
that (Kir present Social arrangements afford 
the amplest facilities and impunity to such 
crimes. There is (or recently was) in the 
State Prison at Sing-Sing at least one poor 
servant girl who was sent there on a trumped- 
up charge of stealing, because she had been 
seduced by the son of her employer, and no 
other means occurred to tfie family of prevent- 
ing an unpleasant expense and scandal. But 
1 will not multiply examples. I Briefly, it seems 
to me that if siime malignant spirit had under- 
taken to contrive a Social framework which 
should subject the poor, the humble, the igno- 
rant, to the greatest possible amount and varie- 
ty of temptaiions^which should virtually con- 
strain many and irresistibly d^aw far more to 
the ways of dissipation and sin-^he could hard- 
ly, in the Jigbt of Christianity and such Civili- 
zation as we have, devise any thing more ad- 
tnirabiy adapted to his purpose than the Social 
System under which we now live. 

What, then, do we jiropose and hope ulti- 
mately to accomplish ^.( Granted that the mass 
of the destitute and squalid are incapable of 
rising by their own efforts to a level with the 
requirements of a just and beneficent Social 
Order — are unable even to appreciate such an 
Order, or to desire its establishment, what then^ 
The good work must be dcme, nevertheless. / 
say lei those who are capable of conc^'iving a 
true Society proceed at once to actualize it. as 
an example and encouragement to others. I^t 
the Wealthy contribute of their wealth, the Wise 
of their wi>dom, the Learned of their science, 
the GimmI of their piety and charity, to coubtruct 
a Social Organization wherein no honest and 
industrious man can become a pauper or a serf, 
and no widow and orphans be driven <iut from 
their home into a cold and cheerless world be- 
cause tlte husband and lather has been snatched 
from tliem by death. I know all men are not 
now capalJe of doing what is needed, but I 
know some men who are, and I am confident 
that^ these, by afforfling Example and Oppor- 
tunity, could speedily work a vast change in 
others. Give but one hundred of the right men 
and women as the nucleus of a true Social Or- 
ganism, and hundreds of inferior or indifferent 
qualities might be rapidly molded into conform- 
ity wiih them. I believe there are few of the 
young and plastic who might not be rendered 
agreeable and useful members of an Associa- 
tion under the genial influences of Affection, 
Opportunity, Instruction, and Hope. 1 see 
Kiany now hurrying down to death-beds of 
(drunkenness and pauperism whom I am sure 
might have been, would have been retained in 
life, vigor, usefu loess, aid honor, had these in- 
fluences surrounded them from childbtMMl, and 
I trust that some of the thousands preparing to 
follow in the downward road will ]ret be arrested 
and preserved. Who ever beard of a drunken 
Of begging Shaker 1 

' When yua persist in saying to me **Tfaat 
Beform must be effected by some other agency 
than that which Association offers — that agen- 
^j is Christianity/' you compel me to regret 



rfat I can not render myself intelligible to you. 
JTo my mind, A8sociati4in is the palpable dictate 
jfof Christianity^*^e body whereof True Keli-^ 
gion is the soul. /l ean not doubt that if Christ 
were here in N^ York to-day, and could gaia 
access to the awelling of our Astor, Lenox, 
Whitney. &c.. He would say to them in terms, 
as He has alieady done in substance, ** Cease 
amassing wealth for y(»urselves or your de- 
scendants; cease building sumptuous palaces 
from which your brethren are expressly, and 
splendid churches whence they are viitually« 
shut out i cease isolating yourselves in heart 
and life from the masses who need to be bene- 
fited by your superior intelligence, wisdom, 
morality, refinement, if such you have ; cease 
to make a gain of the wretched hovels in which 
Famine and Despair are now festering into Sia 
and Crime ; employ your vast wealth in draw- 
ing forth from these dens of darkness and 
misery their crowded, shivering inmates, and 
placing them where they will have pure air to 
breathe, ample space to occupy, bread to eat, 
unfailing and fairly remunerated work to do, 
with all those refioing influences of elevated 
Social Intercourse, judicious Counsel, ample 
Instruction, an enduring Home and a horizon 
of Hope, which you can so well appreciate and 
of which most of them know nothing.* That, 
it seems very plain to me, is just what Christ- 
ianity would have done, and which it is now 
urgently calling on the wise and wealthy ta 
combine their efforts and their means to accorn* 
plish. To say that the needed agenpy is nut 
Association but Christianity, is to me like say- 
ing that a field does not need culture to insure 
a harvest hut sunshine. I beg you to consider 
in this connection a passage I recently quoted 
from the leading Editorial of the London Times 
r»f Nov. 27th. of whie^h I will here quote but tiie 
following. The Editor is treating of the Edu- 
cation of the Poor, and forcibly abks : 

♦* What, then, can be done by churches built 
on the most genuine models, and arranged on the 
most orthodox plan, or by schools conducted on 
the most scientific principles, when the whole teach- 
ing of the village^ which is the laborn'a little worlds 
jmlU the other way? Excessive penury, precarious 
employment, the denial of common charity in the 
hour of visitation, the frequent ttpectacle of calamity 
unfriended and crime wnreproved^ habitations that pre- 
clude habits of decency and cleanliness^ and a system 
of public relief which confounds all the distinctions 
of morality, constitute a giant whole compared with 
which the Sunday service and the national school 
are impotent and ridiculous. ■♦ * * ♦ 

♦* * It is impossible to be decent !* is the common 
language of the poor, cooped as they are, male and 
female, old and young, married and single, innocent 
and fallen, a dozen in a few cubic yards of physical 
and moral infection. ' It is impossible to be de- 
cent !' and the result almost too uniformly shows 
how true the assertion, or how ready the excuse. 
What avails it that educational and ecclesiastic 
commissioners are measuring with the nicest care 
the quantity of atmospheric space to be assigned to 
the human unit in the school, and the church, when 
whole families are sleeping, winter and summer, al- 
most in contact and within two or three feet of the 
slanting roof?'* 

Can any one doubt what Christianity must 
dictate with regard to such hovels as these t 
Can any fail to see that to fill them with Bibles 
and Tracts, while Bread is scanty, wholcsoiae 
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A)r a nrityi and Decency impossible, must be 
Unavailing 1 ** Christianity,'* say you 1 Alas ! 
many a poor Christian mother within a mile of 
us IS now covering her little ones with rags in the 
4iosence of fuel, and vainly endeavoring to make 
sleep induce a temporary intermission of the 
craving for that food which no one will give her 
opportunity to earn ! And yet our City is full of 
wealth, and of benevolence also. Hundreds 

give liberally, and would give more if they could 
e secured against the abuse of their bounty. 
There is benevolence enough in our City to re- 
lieve all the destitution it contains, were it but 
unimpeded and rightly directed. And yet thou- 
sands after thousands are sinking down through 
Despair to premature Death, because the Social 
Anarchy in which we live darkens the vision 
and arrests the arm of Philanthropy, so that 
two-thirds of what is given by Charity is in- 
tercepted by Prodigality and Knavery, and the 
residue so applied as to keep alive the evils from 
which we suffer rather than help to cure them. 

A few paragraphs must suffice for the bulk of 
your unreasonably, oppressively long article. 

Your citation of Charles Lane as ** one of 
those who have hitherto been most zealous in 
support of Association," is grossly erroneous. 
Mr. Lane, though an Apostle of Social Reform, 
has ever until recently been hostile to Associa- 
tion. He was here for years an apostle of the 
Isolated Family as the Divinely appointed form 
of intimate relationship, and purchased a farm 
in Massachusetts whereon to give a practical 
exposition of his idea. All that has been urged 
by others in favor of the sacredness and su- 
premacy of the Family Relation, I have heard 
quite as forcibly urged by him. He finally gave 
up his farm and lived a while with the Shakers, 
attracted mainly by their devotion to Celibacy, 
of which be is an apostle ; but he was soon re- 
pelled by some of their usages and left them. 
From first to last, I never heard of his uniting 
with or favoring any attempt at Association. 
His concessions, therefore, are not from my 
ground hut from yourSf and his late letter, fairly 
quoted, is a strong testimony to the necessity 
and advantages of Association. 

I give you the full benefit of your citations 
from Mr. Brisbane's book, and of your excuse 
for them. Every fair mind will judge how like- 
ly your quotations are to give an impartial idea 
of your auihor*8 views, and how material they 
are to the great question at issuo^ I know no 
two Associationists who agree ^ith Brisbane 
or Fourier with regard to every matter of spec- 
ulation or detail, yet these nuike no difficulty 
among us, and will make none. A I have no doubt 
myself that infants may with |[reat advantage 
be traftned for a part of the time in common 
nurseries, combining every facility for their care 
and nurture, and that this arrangement would 
be greatly beneficial to them as well as a relief 
to their mothers. So I doubt not that a sub- 
stantially uniform system (ff Education would 
in time be agreed upon in most if not all Asso- 
ciations, upon a careful comparison of practices 
and results ; and I believe the true way to make 
'children moral and virtuous is to commence at 
a very early age to imbue them with the love 
and practice of Industry, to lead them to seek 
and delight in improvement and excellence in 
Its various pr«x;es8es, and to press on eagerly 
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from o;ie attainment in the useful arts to an- 
other. Neither do I doubt that children could 
and should be induced to solicii instruction in 
letters, from a desire to avail themselves of the 
practical advantages thence resulting. They 
may very often and very well be truly told that 
those to whom they apply " have not time*' just 
then to instruct them, though one object of the 
refusal is to incite them to eagerness in the 
pursuit of knowledge. But all that we Associ- 
ationists are at all committed to in this is to 
*' Prove all things; Hold fast that which is 
good." If any suggestion of Fourier or any 
one else prove on trial erroneous or pernicious, 
it will be promptly discarded. And if Mr. Bris- 
bane, in urging that the proper instructors of 
children in most things are those but little their 
seniors, has erringly transcended the maxims 
of Raikes and Lancaster, Experience will veiy 
soon ^et right those who attempt to obey his 
dictum. That there is truth at the bottom of 
his suggestions, nearly all our Popular Educa- 
tion, Religious and otherwise, conspires to at- 
test. Very few are the children wholly or 
mainly educated by their parents, or even un- 
der their personal supervision. 
(As to the position of Women, your quarrel is 
nM more with Associationists than with at least 
half the world around us, and by no means the 
less intelligent half. From every side protests 
are finding voice against the practical slavery 
of the Wife to the Husband, under the laws 
and usages which have thus far prevailed.] A 
great step toward securing the pecuniary iiide- 
ppndence of Women was taken in our recent 
Constitutional Convention, though finally re- 
ceded from by a close vote, on grounds apart 
from its intrinsic righteousness. This step has 
since been decisively taken in Wisconsin, and 
a renewed effort in its befialf has already been 
commenced in our Legislature. I know of but 
one "Fourierite" in the Wisconsin Convention, 
none at all in ours. Unless you make haste to 
direct yonr bolts against the attempt now mak- 
ing at Albany, I have but little doubt that it 
will succeed, and the property and earnings of 
the Wife be legally shielded from dissipation 
through the recklessness or depravity of her 
Husband. Whether the " vital elements" and 
and ** essential character" of the Family ** will 
be blotted out forever" by such an act, every 
one will of course judge for himself. My own 
opinion is, that no man will love his wife and 
children less, while many will treat them better, 
because of such legislation ; and so of Associ- 
ation. That you are guilty of a gross fraud in 
eflect, though perhaps not in intent, when you 
quote Mr. Brisbane as saying that "the Family 
spirity* tending to selfishness, should be ab- 
sorbed by corporative ties," and proceed there- 
upon to assert that " the Eamily is to be iv- 
jiaced by these joint-stock companies. . . The 
success of Association will involve the destruc' 
Hon of the Family," &c.. in defiance of Mr. B.*8 
repeated and emphatic disclaimers of any such 
purpose or thought, I surely need but indicate. 
Every candid mind will see it at a glance. No 
man is worthy to advocate a true Reform who 
is not prepared and willing to be subjected to 
just such unfair citations and garbled represent- 
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ations as make up the bulk of your article. I 
leave them with pity for those they may delude, 
and with sorrow for talents so perverted. 

H. G. 



From the Ck>arier and Enquirer, Jan. 80. 
REPLY TO LETTER VII. 

In its reply to our last article, the Tribune 
professes to '* discuss sufficiently the doctrine 
of Circumstances, and their influence on human 
character." By a strange oversight, however, 
it omits to state what that doctrine is. The 
omission is remarkable, because the question is 
important. If circumstances, or that arrange- 
ment of them which constitutes Society, be the 
actual cause of existing evils, then those evils 
may possibly be removed by changing that ar- 
rangement. But if evil has another and a far 
diflTerent origin, then it must clearly have an- 
other and a far different remedy : for the remedy 
in any case must not only modify the condi- 
tions, but remove the essential cause, of the evil 
it is desifl^ned to cure. We regret, theref«»re, 
that the Tribune does not tell us which of those 
opposite views it entertains. 

We find in its article • expressions which 
might warrant the inference, that the Trib- 
une's ** doctrine" regards circumstances as the 
cause of existing evil. But the only points dis- 
tinctly stated are, that the ignorance, squalor, 
and general wretchedness of the degraded poor, 
subject them to temptations from which others 
are comparatively free : and that a change in 
their condition is very desirable, on moral as 
well as on physical grounds. We can not un- 
derstand why the Tribune should labor so hard 
to prove what we expressly conceded at the 
Tery outset of this discussion, unless its object 
be to excite odium, instead of answering argu- 
ment. The existence of misery, and the neces- 
sity of relieving it, are not in controversy, for 
we have never doubted either. It is only upon 
the remedy to be applied^ that the Tribune and 
ourselves are at variance. That paper insists 
that Assoeiation is the only agency by which 
the poor can be relieved : that the ignorant, the 
vicious, and the degraded, can not be reclaimed, 
unless the virtuous, the wise, and the rich es- 
tablish with them a community of interests and 
of life ; that to benefit a part, the whole must 
be changed ; that to furnish some with good 
dwellings, all must abandon their houses and 
dwell together under a common roof; that the 
whole fabric of existing institutions, with all its 
habits of action and of thought, must be swept 
away, and a new Society take its place, in 
which all must be subject to common customs, 
a common education, common labor, and com- 
mon modes of life, in all respects. This, its fun- 
damental position, we deny. We deny the 
necessity, the wisdom, and the possibility of 
removing existing evil, by such a process. We 
would not thus destroy the good in order possi- 
bly to amend the bad. It is not the method of 
wisdom or benevolence : it finds no support in 
common sense or sober judgment. The Trib- 
une promised to prove that it is not only the 
best, but the only means of relieving the poor ; 
bat thus far it has not even attempted to 
folfill its promise. It has asserted and illustra- 
ted in every possible variety of forms the exist- 



ence of evils, and the necessity of removm; 
them, and has drawn fancy pictures of the state 
of things when that removal shall have been 
effected. But its proof that Association, and 
nothinj; but that, can accomplish it, is to come 
hereafter, if it come at all. 

We, on the contrary, have sought to show, 

1. That Association can never be established: 

2. That if established, it could never endure: 
and 3. That if it were permanently established, 
it would increase tenfold the evils it is designed 
to cure. In our last article we urged, that 

*' The inherent vices and weaknesses of human 
nature would render impossible such a community 
of interest and of life as the Tribune advocates. 
While men continue vicious or imperfect, while 
they are governed or influenced by prejudice, pas- 
sion, or self-seeking in any of its forms, they caa 
not combine to carry forward such a community as 
that proposed." 

Now, in regard to this point, the Tribune 
has expressly admitted, that an 

" Association of indolent or of covetous persona 
ctndd not endure without a moral trannformatitm of its 
members. They must have a new xpirit breathed 
into them, bbporr they can compiehend and act 
upon the vital principles of social unity." 

Now this is a distinct and emphatic admis- 
sion on the part of the Tribune, that individual 
reformation must precede^ and lay the founda-: 
tion for. Social reform ; — that individual men 
must become virtuous, before Association can 
become possible.; — that just so fast 'as men 
become unselfish, virtuous, '* morally trans- 
formed," Association may become possible, but 
no faster ; — and that when all men have thus 
been transformed and made virtuous, then As- 
sociation may become general, but not before. 
Now this most evidently makes Association the 
result of virtue, not its means or producing 
cause. Association may possibly follow, but it 
can not possibly precede^ the individual 'reform 
of those who are to be its members. The 
argument, starling from the Tribune's own 
premises, seems to us cogent and conclusive ; 
and it completely dt'monstrates the utter worth- 
lessness of Associatitm, regarded as a meant 
for TcmovinfT existing evils. 

What is the Tribune's reply 1 Simply this : — 

*' When you persist in telling me * that reform 
must be effected by some other agency than that 
which Association offers; that agency is Christ- 
ianity ;'— you compel me to regret that I can not 
render myself intelligible to you. To my mind. 
Association is the palpable dictate of Christianity 
—the body whereof True Religion is the Soul.'* 

Now here is a distinct equivocation ; an 
evasion of our point — effected by an adroit 
change in the meaning of the word reform, as 
we had used it. Our position was th«is set 
forth in our last article : — 

*• The personal reform of individual men must 
[as is explicitly admitted by the Tribune] precetle 
Association. That reform [viz., of individual men^} 
must be effected by some other agency than that 
which Association offers. That agency is Christ- 
ianity." * 

The Tribune quotes it thus :— 

"When you persist in telling me *that reform 
must be effected by some other agency,' " &c. 

This is a quibble upon the word, nothing 
more or less. We used it, and defined it, as 
meaning the <* personal reformation of indir 
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>ridual8?^' ihe Tribune quotes it as meaning 
iSocui/ reform. The exposure of the trick of 
course destroys its effect, and the argument 
loses none of its force. It slill remains true, 
ihat personal reform most 'precede social re- 
form; and that Association must follow and 
depend upon, not precede and produce, the 
** moral transformation" of its individual mem- 
bers. Then, of course, it follows also that this 
** transforaiation'* must be produced by some 
imitide agency — something <nU of Association. 
The Tribune intimates that the '* example and 
opportunity" afforded by those who are fitted 
for Association, would mould others into the 
«ame conformity. Nothing known of human 
character, nothing witnessed in the world 
around vs, warrants the ascription of such a 
renovating power to "example and opportu- 
nity." Some yiekl to them, it is true, when 
they second other agencies; but far more re- 
ject them and follow their own inclinations. 
It is not because they belong to a Shaker 
establishment, that Shakers are virtuous, but 
because they have within them virtuous prin- 
ciples ; — and M<tr virtue gives to the establish- 
ment whatever success it has. So with Associ- 
ation. Something out of Association must 
produce that |)ersonal reform essential to its 
success. When that reform has been effected 
in all men, ail men may combine in Associa- 
tion, but not before. Or, in <ither words, when 
Christianity shall have brought about the Mil- 
Unitttn, then Association may possibly become 
general ; — but not till then. 

But, says the Tribune, Christianity commands 
the rich to relieve the poor ; Association pro- 
poses to do that work ; therefore *' Association 
is the palpable ific^a/e of Christianity ;*' and men 
if they be Chrisiians, must he Association ists. 
Now here the premi'.ses are true, but they do 
not warrant the conclusion. The argument 
illustrates the Tribune's habitual assumption 
of the very p«Mnt in dispute, namely, that Asso- 
ciation is the only means by which the poor can 
be relieved. It assumes that no man can he- 
ricnd the poor, unless he espouse Association. 
The best test of true benevolence is prac- 
tice, not precept ; let us look for what it does^ 
not what it professes. And, bringing the mat- 
ter to this stan<{ard, we have no hesitation in 
asserting, that the members of any one of our 
City Churches do more every year fur the prac- 
tical relief of poverty and suffeiing, than any 
phalanx that ever existed^ There are in our 
midst hundreds of female ** sewing sociKies," 
each of which clothes more nakedness, and 
feeds more hunger, than any ** Association" 
that was ever formed. There are individuals 
in every ward, poor, pious, bumble men and 
women, who never dreamed of setting them- 
selves up as professional philanthropists, who 
do more in yisiting the sick, inlseeking out and 
relieving the poor, in enfouraging the despond- 
ent, and in meliorating the condition of the 
degraded and the destitute, than was ever done 
by any Associationist, from its first apostle 
down to the humblest of his deluded followers. 
And one of th<ise three individuals, villified by 
name in the Tribune's article as the selfish, 
grasping despisers of the p<K)r, has expended 
mure money, and accomplished more actual 
good in aiding^ the poor, in providing for thorn 



food, clothing, education, and sound instructiofi, 
moral and religious, and all the blessings of 
which they stand in need, than has been ef- 
fected by the advocates of Association in half 
a century, Uiroughout the world. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been expended by 
the Association ists, in propagating their theories 
of benevolence, and in making benevolent *' ex- 
periments;" yet where is the practical good 
they have accomplished ! Where are the starv- 
ing whom they have fed, the naked they have 
clothed, the degraded they have raised, the 
vicious they have reclaimed, the poor whom, in 
any way, they have assisted and blessed 1 The 
Tribune sneers at practical Christianity as 
** filjing wretched hovels With Bibles 2ind Tracls^^* 
while bread, and clothing, and health are needed. 
Does the taunt come with good grace from a 
system which theorizes over starvation, but 
does not fi^ed it ; which scorns t(» give bread 
and clothing to the hungry and naked, except 
it can first have the privilege of reconstructing- 
Society ? And is not the taunt proved to be 
false, by the fact that all the relief which poverty 
gets comes from Christianity, either directly 
from its hand, or indirectly from the spirit ot 
Charity which it has infused into every depart- 
ment of social lifel All may not be done that 
should he done, for the poor, the wretched and 
the sinful ; hut of all that is done, how small is 
the share which the Social Reformers of the 
day contribute ! 

The Tribune complains that the existing sys- 
tem of society 

" Darkens the vision and arrests the arm of Phil- 
anthropy ;" and that " hundreds who give liberally 
would give more, if they could be secured against 
the abuse of their bounty.*' 
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Why, then; does not the Tribune crtoperate 
with those who seek to give them this secu- 
rity 1 Others have seen and felt this evil ; and» 
like true Christian men, have sought to proviHtf 
a remedy; one which should be simple and 
practical-— easily employed and efficacious. In 
this city the '* Association for impromng the con- 
dition of the Poor'* has been organized for this 
specific purpose, and has proved entirely ade- 
quate to the service required. Here, then, the 
Tribune has a ** security against the abuse of 
its bounty;" why not employ it, and place in^ 
its hands the thousands of dollars it has wasted 
<in Association? It is not the Social System 
which '* abuses the bounty" of the benevolent; 
it is, simply, the dishonesty and indolence of 
individuals ; and they would do the same under 
any system, and e!<pecially in Association. It 
is not the S<»cial System which creates crime 
and gives vigor to villainy. News-boys and 
hackmen may be exposed to temptation, but 
they would not commit a crime unless the tni- 
pulse existed within them ; and until that imr 
pulse he removed or overruled, vice and suffer- 
ing will exist under any form of Society that 
can be devised. Nothing else does half so 
much to ''darken the vision, and arrest the 
arm" of true philanthropy, as the Tribune's 
constant proclamation that, under the exist- 
ing System of Si»ciety, money given in charity 
is worse than wasted ; that Sticiety is respoa- 
sible for all existing evils ; and that the whole 
social framework must be reconstructed, before 
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the poor can be relieved. Its constant eflect 
is to draw away the attention from what is 
practical and true, to that which is visionary 
' and false. 

The Tribune's reply to what we said of the 
inevitable and direct eflect of Association upon 

• the Family HsLATioif, amounts to nothing. 
It accuses us broadly, but with most cau- 
tious vagueness, of gross ** misrepresentations/* 
" fraud," unfair quotations, &c. ; but it does 
not, and it can not, specify an instance in 
which these charges are not utterly unfounded. 
We quoted exactly and fairly in every case ; 
we proved clearly that the system of Educa- 
tion, which is to be ** one and the same" in all 

' Associations, withdraws children from the.con- 
trol of their parents ; denies the rightfulness 
of parental authority, as well as the duty of 
filial obedience; and thus strikes at the very 
root of the Family, so far as the relation of 
Parents and Children is concerned. Our evi- 
dence against Association, upon this point, was 
precise, authentic, and conclusive. It is not 
impeached, in any particular, by the Tribune. 
But that paper, in its usual style, attempts to 
smoothe over the matter, to dilute these several 
distinct and explicit statements, and then give 
to them its own assent. Thus Mr. Brisbane 
asserted that 

*' Nature gives to the Child a repugnance for the 
lessons of the Father ;'* that " the Child wishes to 
command^ and not obey the Father ;'* and that " the 

• Child shoo Id be exempt from obedience to euperiore 
whom it hoe not choeenfrom inclination." 

This is distinct, explicit, and imperative. The 
Tribune refers to it as a ** suggestion," 

*' That the proper instructors of children, in most 
things, are those but little their seniors ;** 

And, in this form, gives it a qualified endorse- 
ment. It deals, in the same way, with each of 
the specific provisions of Association ; and, 
aAer all, it puts in the general plea, that if any 
of these specific provisions prove " erroneous 
or pernicious," " experience will set right those 
who attempt to obey them." and *'they will 
be promptly discarded." Precisely the same 

• plea might, of course, be extended to the whole 
scheme. If the whole theory of Association 
should prove to be' *' erroneous," and its prac- 

■■ tice "pernicious," it would probably be ** prompt- 
ly discarded ;" but does that relieve from re- 
sponsibility those who contend that it is both 
just and true, and that it ought to be adopted 1 
These details are essential parts of the general 
system ; and just so far as they are set aside, 
the system itself is discarded also. The Word 
of God constantly and explicitly commands 
children to obey their parents, and commands 
parents to instruct their children. Associa- 
•tion rejects and repudiates all this, and sub- 
stitutes a new theory and new laws of its 
own. 

So also of its effects upon the Marriage rela- 
'tion ; the law of nature and the law of God 
combine to require that the Husband and Wife 
■ilhould be one ; that their interest, their sym- 
.pathies, their affef^tions and their life, should 
be identical. Association proposes to make 
-them, in all respects, independent of each other, 
to divide their interests, sunder their attach- 
ments, and make each entirely independent of i 



the other, In action, affection, possessions, ftfid 
power. If this be not to destroy the " tMBcnM 
character*^ of the marriage relation, then words 
have lost their meaning. And if this, in con- 
nection with the. annihilation of Parental au- 
thority and Filial obedience, do not involve the 

OBSTRUCTION OF THE FAMILY, thCH WOrds haW€ 

no meaning whatever. Yet the Tribune 
charges us with " gross fraut' for quoting the 
evidence of this fact, and for founding upon it 
the inference we have drawn. Now an ** in- 
ference" may be wrong, but it can scarcely be 
fraudulent ; and as to our quotation, the Tribune 
will not assert that it was incorrect, Mr. Bris- 
bane's disclaimer of the purpose is entirely ir- 
relevant ; we have proved apon the system the 
result specified, and that is all with which we 
have any concern. 

The Tribune reminds os that onder the press- 
are of social reform, several of our States are 
carrying into eflect these principles concerning 
the conjugal relation. The fact only aflfords 
new evidence of the mischief which the Social- 
ists of the day, and the Socialism of the Trib- 
une, are steadily and adroitly eflecting. Few 
persons, probably, are in danger of Incoming 
Associationists eo nomine. But the prineiplet 
of Association are daily acquiring influence and 
dominion over the bodies which make our laws, 
and the public sentiment which gives them 
authority. Their crafty and zealous dissemi- 
nation has already aroused a strong spirit of 
radicalism in the community, which shows 
itself in denunciations of the rich, in wanton 
contempt of authority, and in the bold procla- 
mation of sentiments in regard to the rights of 
property which, ten years since, would have 
been, and indeed were, received with alarm in 
every section of the country. The legislation 
upon the relation of Husband and Wife, to 
which the Tribune refers, has grown out of the 
same spirit. Its tendency and direct effect are, 
to separate the two, to »• put asunder," in inter- 
est, in action, and in sympathy, ** what God has 
joined together." Its results can not be wit- 
nessed in a single age, or a single generation ; 
hut it would eventually work an entire reorgan- 
ization of domestic life. It makes the interests 
of the wife separate from those of the husband, 
and it gives her the power to make them hos- 
tile. Instead of being one with him, she may 
become his rival in business, and his^worst and 
most fatal enemy in all respects. The law is 
urged to screen the property of wives from the 
dissipation of worthless husbands. For that 
purpose it is not needed, as such cases of hard- 
ship are already provided for. And beside, 
what are we to think of legislation which makes 
possible villainy the excuse for punishing and 
enslaving the good ? Just as wise would it be, 
to impose hand- cuffs upon all mankind, lest a 
few should steal. The law is speciously urged 
on grounds of kindness to Woman ; yet it would 
prove her worst enemy, for it would create new 
causes of strife and of suffering, and aggravate 
all those that flow exist. Such legislation is 
false in principle, and would prove most banie- 
ful in practice. We regret, quite as sincerely 
as the Tribune exults, that it. finds so much 
favor with the public. We regard it as the 
entering wedge^ by which Fourierism and Social- 
ism will, if they can, rend asunder the closest 
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Te ations of life, and in the end prostrate and 
annihilate the essential character, and the high- 
est worth of the Family Rblation. It is one 
Of the first steps of the downward road, into 
which the unreasoning and fanatical Innovation 
of the day is cunningly beguiling the legislation 
and the public sentiment of portions of our 
country. In this evil work, the Tribune is the 
most dangerous agency now in existence ; and 
that, too, mainly because it professes to sail 
under another flag. 



From, the Tribone, Jap. 29th, 1840 

LETTER VIII. 

To the Editor of the CouHer and Enquirer : 

As Proohess is my watchword and the ap- 
pointed limit of this controversy approaches, I 
will endeavor to resist the strong temptation te 
follow you into an infinity of irrelevant discus- 
sions. It seems to me that the Doctrine of Cir- 
cumstances — namely, That Circumstances of 
position, opportunity, encouragement, instruc- 
tion, temptation, &c., exert a vast and often vital 
influence, whether for good or evil, over the for- 
mation and quality of the Human Character — 
has already been sufliciently set forth and illus- 
trated. The deduction therefrom that we should 
9y8tematically endeavor to secure to all, as 
nearly as may be, education and training und3r 
such circumstances as wilt tend to incline them 
to Industry, Temperance, Virtue, Self-Respect, 
instead of those which naturally tempt to Idle- 
ness, Dissipation, Vice, and Debasement, seems 
too obvious to need more explicit assertion. I 
pass, then, to another branch of the general ar- 
rangement. 

You say that I have not attempted to prove 
Association the best means of relieving the 
Poor — how truly the reader must judge. Most 
surely, if I have not attempted this, I have at- 
tempted nothing whatever. All my articles 
have had this single aim. True^ have not 
wished to assail nor undervalue otner means or 
agencies of philanthropic efifort ; yet I deeply 
feel that other plans contemplate, mainly, a 
mitigation of the woes and degradations which 
are the consequences of extreme poverty, while 
Association proposes a way — in my judgment 
rational and feasible — of reaching the causes of 
these calamities, and absolutely abolishing Pau- 
perism, Ignorance, and the resulting Vice/ I 
need not, surely, recapitulate my statemehts of 
what Association is, and how it will do what it 
promises. You yourself seem to admit that 
the evils of Caste, Pauperism, constrained Idle- 
ness, Intemperance, &c., have been abolished by 
the Shakers, under an organization far less fa- 
vorable (it seems to me) than that of Associa- 
tion. I know you say " the Shakers are virtu- 
ous, not because they belong to a Shaker estab- 
lishment, but because they have within them 
virtuous principles ;'* but I ask you to consider 
the fact that these same Shakers are in the 
habit of taking gladly any such infants as they 
can get — foundlings, illegitimates, destitute or- 
phans, &>e. — the very material from which our 
Houses of Refuge, Penitentiaries, and Prisons, 
are mainly recruited, and training them up, 
with scarcely a failure, into these same indus- 



trious, moral, sober, virtuous adults. Does any 
one believe that the diflerence between the 
children trained about the Five Points and those 
educated by the Shakers, or under virtuous 
and comfort-giving auspices elsewhere, is in- 
trinsic, and not^ superinduced by the force of 
circumstances 1 

Let me here make one more eflbrt to show 
you why I believe oUrs the true practical reme- 
dy for our existing Social Evils. Keeping in 
mind what Association is, and how it will cer- 
tainly (for I believe I take judgment by default 
on these points) secure to every member Op^ 
portunity to labor and produce at all times, with 
the fair and just Recompense of such labor — 
that it will secure to each who will work an un- 
failing Home, the use. of a portion of the Soil on 
just terms, and insure immense Economies in 
Production, Distribution, and Consumption, so 
that ten hours' faithful daily labor will procure 
to the Laborer far more than tv^ice the necee- 
saries and comforts of life be now in the aver*" 
age enjoys — I beg you to consider with me, 
briefly, a poor man's present relation to Land 
and (Capital, see what are its innate evils, and 
say whether they do not suggest appropriate 
remedies. 

Man was ordained to live by Labor; some 
evade this doom by Riches ; more by Roguery 
and Beggary ; .but every evasion provokes and 
insures an appropriate penalty. Some — sad-» 
dest case of all ! — would gladly labor for a live- 
lihood, yet can find no opportunity. I person-; 
ally know scores of this latter class now in our 
City; I have not a doubt, from data in my 
possession, that there are Thirty Thousand in 
our City this day, vainly seeking or famishingly 
awaiting some chance to earn a bare subsist- 
ence. And this cruel wrong must continue^ 
and be aggravated so long as our present So^ 
cial Order endures. Winter insures a great 
contraction of business in this and other Cities^ 
throwing out of employment thousands upon 
thousands who found work of some kind during 
the greater part of the milder seasons. Theses 
I need not urge, are precisely those Whose earn- 
ings have been smallest while they had work— > 
hod-carriers, stevedores, and mere day-labor- 
ers of all kinds, whose weekly earnings can not 
exceed $5 for the 40 weeks in the year when 
they can find work — say $200 in all for the sup^ 
port of a family, in a City where fire- wood co9Ui 
from $6 to $10 per cord, and the rent of^verf 
poor and mean bouse is oftener $300 than $200. 
Need I urge that it is very hard for one of these 
poor men, even if strictly temperate and wise- 
ly frugal, to lay up any thing during their bet- 
ter season for the twelve hard weeks of Win-^ 
ter? And how are they to live through those 
weeks 1 The Alms- House can not hold a tentli 
of them ; the City wilf not aid a fourth of them ; 
the Association for the Relief of the Poor doea 
nobly, yet can scarcely do enough to provide 
them with fuel alone Yet the Rent must he 
paid and the Food obtained—how 1 And do noi 
all agree that Alms-giving, though laudable and 
vitally necessary, does not tend to remove the 
evils which it palliates, but the contrary 1 Doei' 
any one believe that there will be fewer pau- 
pers here next Winter for all that Public and 
Private Charity is so nobly doing this Winter? 
Is it not rather probable that there will be 
morel 
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/But to the other point. In Oregon, where all I worth while, it wouM be easy to qnote abnnd* 
tne land not actually in occupancy is free to antly from the most eminent writers on Politic- 
whoever wants it, ] haye not heard that any pro- Lai Economy in confirmation of this melaacholf 
vision for Pauperism has been found necessary^ tuTth. 
though probably some infirm, decrepit, crippled^ /Now Association is based on the prtneipl^ 



or idiotic persons are charges upon their rela- 
tives. But a vigorous, willing male or female 
beggar is, I presume, an extreme rarity on the 
waters tributary to the Columbia. In Iowa and 
Wisconsin the case is not much different, for 
there wild land is abundant at $1| per acre, and 
eighty acres, with a rude dwelling and twenty 
acres in fence, may often be bought for the cost 
of making the improvements, very nearly. Of 
course. Labor is in demand, and will command 
very nearly the value of its product. If we sup- 
pose improved farming land in Wisconsin worth 
$10 per acre, the yearly rental which the land- 
less cultivator must pay for the use of it will be 
less than $1 per acre — say two bushels of 
Wheat, three of Rye, or four of Indian Corn ; 
and this mainly or entirely for the use of the 
improvements' made thereon by human labor. 
And this rent will govern the price of Hired 
Labor in that commui.ity. 

But years pass ; the population of Wisconsin 
has swelled to One Million, and, though Prod- 
ucts are not increased in average price nor 
Land in fertility, yet the improved acre is worth 
in the average some thirty dollars. Now the 
lack-lander, who must buy or rent a portion of 
the soil, must pay for it at this rate ; that is, the 
price of six bushels of Wheat, nine of Rye, or 
twelve of Corn for the annual use of an acre, 
and in proportion if be buys it. So if he sells 
his labor to some owner of land, that owner 
will only pay him for that labor a price which 
will leave him a share of th£ products equiva- 
lent to the rent aforesaid^y^an any fail to see 
that the market value of Labor (the poor man's 
only capital) has been depressed — that the mere 
increase^ of population from 200,000 to 1,000,000 
has diminished the facilities for obtaining a live- 
lihood alth(Migh much land may yet remain un- 
improved 1/ But a century afterward the popu- 
lation of Wisconsin will have increased to 
3,000,000, and now the arable acre of land will 
be worth not less than $60, and its annual 
rent, or the tribute levied by Capital upon Labor 
for the naked use of the elements which God 
created for the use of His human creatures, 
will have been doubled once more. I need not 
pursue the illustration. Europe in 1847 is its 
impressive example. At this moment, the La- 
bor of Great Britain employed in Agriculture 
does not receive one-third of its product as its 
reward, and while the day's work produces 
probably twice as much now as it would two 
centuries ago, the producers are worse fed, 
lodged, and subsisted every way than they were 
then. I can not doubt that the root of this in- 
justice is the fact that the few own and enjoy 
the Soil, while the many must compete with 
each other for the privilege of cultivating it. 
Is it not clear that this competition must be- 
come more and more intense as population in- 
creases, and that Labor must continue bidding 
higher and higher for land until they reach that 
point at which existence with strength to labor 
can barely be maintained 1 I see clearly that 
this is the goal whereto Labor in our present 
Social Order is constantly tending. If it were 



W securing.to the Laborer the full recompense 
of his toily Capital buys the land, and receive* 
an annuafdividend proportioned to its invest- 
ment ; but the annual increase in the actnal (not 
nominal) value of the Land, being the fruit of 
Labor, is passed to .the credit of I^bor, and 
gradually forms for it a capital. For instance, 
an Association commences with a capital of 
$100,000, and with five hundred resident num- 
bers, or one hundred families ; and goes stead- 
ily onward until, at the expiration of twen- 
ty years, its lands, edifices, granaries, fences, 
orchards, factories, machinery, &c., &c., are 
worth $1,000,000. During the interim. Labor 
has drawn from the aggregate products its 
subsistence merely,' while the fair dividends 
of Capital and superior Skill have steadily been 
invested or allowed to remain in the concern. 
Now at the twenty years' end, the original 
Capital will probably have about trebled its 
investment, while the balance of thcT increas- 
ed value will have been from year to year dis- 
tributed to Labor and Skill, so that the of iginal 
Capital will have been swelled by annoal rein- 
vestments of income to $300,000, while the oth- 
er $700,000 will have been distributed to Labor, 
or an average of $7,000 to each family, accord- 
ing to the eflSciency and frugality of each. Bot 
no suppositious value will have been given to 
the land — no advance in price not based upon 
increased fertility and productiveness ; and now 
the young man commencing with nothing will 
be on just as good a footing as one of the origi- 
nal associates. Each will have the full and fair 
recompense of his own Labor, Skill, and Capital ; 
none will receive that which justly belongs 
to another. But under our present Social Or- 
der nearly the whole $1,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty would, at the twenty years' end, belong to 
the original capitalists and half a dozen of the 
more scheming among the laborers. 

And now a few words on some points raised 
in your last article : 

" Relieving Social Evils" is very well ; we 
think eradicating and preventing them still bet- 
ter, and equally feasible if those who have pow- 
er will adopt the right means, and give them a 
fair trial. But we do not ask, we have never 
wished, all to '* abandon their houses and dwell 
together under a common roof," &c., &c. 
Wha^ we ask is that the wealthy and the phil- 
anthropic shall furnish the means of making 
one or more full and fair experiments of Asso- 
ciated Life and Labor, with such human mate- 
rials as will gladly enter upon the experiment. 
$400,000 would amply suffice for this purpose^ 
three-fourths of which would be invested in 
Lands, Buildings, ic, which would be worth 
very nearly their cost, even should our hopes 
be utterly blasted. These could be secured by 
mortgage or otherwise to the Capitalists, to be 
given up to the resident associates whenever 
they shall have fairly worked out their own 
temporal emancipation, repaying or amply se- 
curing to Capital the amount of its investment. 
Meantime, all existing Social Life may remain 
as it is, not one dwelling be abandoned, nor 
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<Mn« person adventure personally in Associa- 
tion who does n(it ch(K)se it.XNot one particle 
of what you call *» the good*^ need be destroy- 
ed^ until it shall be fairly proved that the bad 
can really be amended by our plan. An ene- 
my of the steam boat in 1808 might as fairly 
have argued that Fulton required the abolition 
of all sail vessels to make room for bis steam- 
boat, y'^ 

I do not consider <' Association the palpable 
dictate of Christianity" simply because it pro- 
poses to " relieve the wants of the Poor," but 
because it promises to every man Social Just- 
ice and Opportunity to labor and live. I think 
i[ every man had full Justice not very many 
would long need Charity. 

I do not see why you should attempt to ar- 
ray against Association the various organiza- 
tions and efforts to relieve the destitute in our 
City and elsewhere. I regard all ihese as laud- 
able and even indispensable, whue I hold that 
they are not adequate to the work of putting 
an end to the calamities they labor to mitigate 
— as, indeed, they do not pretend to be. I be- 
lieve those most zealous for the relief of pres- 
ent suffering from want will be, as they surely 
should be, most rejoiced at the success of any 
effort to remove or vanquish the causes of a 
great part of this suffering.. Prejudice and 
clamor may for a time delude many of the 
most benevolent, but I have faith that all will 
ultimately work clear. If you mean (as your 
language plainly imports) that the advocates of 
Association, in proportion to their numbers and 
means, are not as ready and as active as oth- 
ers in the good work of feeding the hungry and 
relieving the distressed, I most earnestly repel 
the accusation, and wait your resort to facts 
and figures to support it. You are welcome to 
render the investigation as searching and to 
bring it as close home as you think proper. If 
you really mean that we who are Association- 
ists refuse to aid in feeding the hungry, cloth- 
ing the naked, raising the degraded, and assist- 
ing the poor, until we shall first have recon- 
structed Society, I challenge you to justify 
your accusation ; and if you do not iutehd this, 
I should be glad to know what you do mean. 

Whether the ** Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor" has "proved en-^ 
tirely adequate to the service required," I will 
not here discuss. I freely acknowledge my ob- 
ligation to give in outright alms to the needy 
according to the measure of my ability, and to 
employ every dollar I can honestly earn in do- 
ing good according to my own best judgment 
of the mode in which most good may be done. 
If you maintain that I ought to be governed by 
your judgment rather, we will consider that 
proposition. My appeals to the benevolent in 
behalf of the " Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor" have been earnest and 
repeated; I intend to continue them. But I 
do not think all the means which Benevolence 
may contribute should be devoted to the relief 
of existing distress ; I think something is need- 
ed, and can be advantageously applied to arous- 
ing public attention to the causes of such dis- 
tress and to the necessity of devising and ap- 
plying effectual remedies therefor. If the Trib- 
uae has been influential to *' darken the vision 
and arrest the arm of Philanthropy," then this 



community, and especially the readers of the 
Tribune, must be less generous and charitable 
than formerly. They must answer this charge 
for themselves ; you may answer it on behalf 
of the community. 

As to *' Family Relations," fraud, unfairness, 
&,c., I will make a plain statement, and our 
readers shall judge between us. They know 
that I at first proposed, and throughout insist- 
ed that we should discuss ** Association as lun- 
derstand t^," and not as you might see fit to 
present it by clipping a sentence here and 
there from the writings of this or that advo- 
cate. You long stood out against this, but 
finally and unreservedly assented. So the dis- 
cussion commenced and proceeded, until you 
saw fit to make the unqualified assertion that 
in Association all would be required to eat at 
one common table. As this is directly contra- 
dicted by every writer on Association of whom 
I know any thing, as well as by the whole spir- 
it of the Reform, whose object is Freedom and 
Opportunity, not constraint and a narrow uni- 
formity, I corrected your assertion, remarking 
that it argued gross ignorance on your part of 
the writings and views of Associationists. 
This remark was seized by you as a pretext 
for violating our express and fundamental 
agreement. You hasten thereupon to quote, 
from the earliest and crudest book ever issued 
in this country by an Associationist sundry 
passages not at all sustaining your original as- 
sertion, nor having the remotest bearing there- 
upon, but \n regard to Education, the Training 
of 'Infants, the pecuniary Independence oi 
Women, 6lc. *The design clearly was to ex- 
cite prejudice against what I had proposed by 
blending it in the reader's mind with what I 
had nott and holding me responsible for the 
whole. The fairness of this I will not charac- 
terize as it deserves. 

How far I might agree with all that Fourier 
and Brisbane have advanced with regard to the 
points embraced in your citations, is immate- 
rial ; most certainly, as you represent them, I 
should dissent from them ; and there are some 
things laid down by Fourier which I object to 
when fairly quoted. The ground maintained 
with regard to his writings by the Association- 
ists was fairly and fully stated by us at our first . 
general Convention, held in this City in April, 
1844, in the following resolution, unanimously 
adopted, never departed fronj, and expressing 
our sentiments as thoroughly to-day as ever, 
viz.: 

" Resolved, 6th, That the name which, in this first 
Annual Convention of the Friends of Association, "" s 
based upon the Truths of Social Science discovered 
by Charles Fourier, we adopt for ourselves, recom- 
niend to those who throughout the country would 
co-operate with us. and by which we desire to be 
always publicly designated, is The Association- 
ists OF THE United States of America. We do 
not call ourselves Fonriervtts, for the two following 
reasons : 1st. Charles Fourier often and earnestly 
protested in advance against giving the name a 
any individual man to the Social Science, which he 
humbly believed to be, and reverently taught as, a 
discovery of Eternal Laws of Divine Justice, estab- 
lished and made known by the Creator. 3d. 
While we honor the ' magnanimity, consummate 
ability, and devotedness of this good and wise man, 
and gratefully acknowledge our belief that he has* 
been &e means, under Providence, of giving to his 
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fellow-men a clae which may lead m oat from oar 
actual Scientific and Social laby^rinth, yet we do not 
receive all the parts of his theortei, which in the pab* 
iications c^ toe Fourier School are denominated 
" Conjectaral :" because Fourier gives them as spec* 
olations ; because we do not in all respects onder- 
gtand his meanini^; and because there are parts 
which individually we Exject ; and we hold oar- 
gelves not only free, but in dutjr bound, to seek and 
obey Truth wherever revealed in the Word of Ood, 
the Reason of Humanity, and the order of Nature." 

If you can induce any one to believe that the 
parents in Association will submit their chil- 
dren to any other Education or exercise of au- 
thority than they find by experience to contrib- 
ute most thoroughly to their healthful devel- 
opment — or that a uniform System of Educa- 
tion will be attained to otherwise than by " prov- 
ing all things" and '* holding fast that which is 
good*' — ^you are welcome'to what you can make 
out of it. Mr. Brisbane says he meant by a 
uniform system, one aflTording equal and thor- 
ough opportunities to the children of Rich and 
Poor — not one in which each child should be 
taught exactly like all the others. But I am 
in no wise responsible for what he meant nor 
what he said. You can not make one rational 
being believe that there is any necessary con- 
nection between Association and the sugges- 
tion that children should be instructed and di- 
rected by superiors a little older than them- 
selves rather than by their parents. 

As to the Marriage relation, you quoted Mr. 
B. as holding in 1840 that *' the Family spirit^ 
tending to selfishness, should be absorbed by 
corporative ties ;" and you thereupon asserted 
that '' the Family is to be replaced by these joint- 
stock companies" — that **8uch a result is 
sought,** &c. Now you had before you Mr. B.*s 
express and emphatic disclaimers of any such 
thought — his repeated assertions that Associa- 
tion would purify and exalt the basis of the 
Family Relation, remove many causes of dis- 
cord and unhappiness, &c., &c. That you 
should disagree with him on this point is mat- 
ter of course ; but had you any moral right to 
say that he seeks to destroy the Family and sub- 
stitute the Association therefor 1 Your opin- 
ion of the tendency of his suggestion is one 
thing ; what he seeks to compass by it is quite 
another. 1 trust no one willgCver represent 
yoti as unfairly— nay, as unjustifiably — as you 
baiie represented him. 

So, again, you say in your last : 

" The Tribune reminds us that under the pressure 
of social reform several of our States are carrying 
into effect these principles concerning the conjugal 
relation." 

Now what I did say was very far from this : 
namely, that laws shielding the property inher- 
ited or acquired by the Wife from dissipation 
by a profligate or reckless Husband, are being 
advocated and carried, net ** under the pressure 
of Social Reform," but by the enlightened and 
generous who utterly disagree with me respect- 
ing Social Reform. I made this statement 
very broadly and plainly, remarking that I knew 
' of but one Associationist in the Wisconsin Con- 
Tention which has just passed, none at all in 
eur Convention, which once passed, but finally 
reeeded from, a clause giving the Wife the le- 
i;al control of her own property. By what 
Tight did you transform this into an assertion 



of the Tribune that Social Reform was at Ih9 
bottom of this movement 1 

That the law on this subject will be chang- 
ed, far sooner than public attention can be 
aroused to a radical cure of our Social Ills, I 
do confidently hope, and that we shall wait 
several generations before we realize the evils 
of such change, I have no doubt. Let the Wife 
transfer to her Husband so much of her prop- 
erty as she sees fit. if that be the whole ; but 
do not let the Law step in and confiscate her 
hard earnings, past and future, to the pamper- 
ing of a villain's debaucheries because she has 
been deceived into marrying that villain. It is' 
not right to do it. Your application of the 
text ** Whom God hath joined let no man put 
asunder," would justify a Hindoo Suttee quite 
as well as this. 

WMth this, however. Association has nothing 
to do. Wha| it proposes, and I trust will ac- 
complish, is the providing for each man, wo- 
man, and child an unfailing sphere of Industry 
and Usefulness, so that, though the Husband 
may die, the Wife and Children shall not there- 
fore be turned out of house and home, and 
scattered like a lot of slaves set up at auotion» 
but enabled to go on earning an honest iiveli* 
hood and enjoying each other's society as be- 
fore. That the day of this and many kindred 
meliorations of the miseries of human life is 
not very distant is the ardent hope of 

H. G. 



From the Coarier, Feb. lOtb, 1847. 

REPLY TO LETTER VIII. 

We acknowledge, at the outset, the sincerity 
and success of the Tribune's " endeavor" to 
''resist the strong temptation'* to follow the 
course of our last argument upon this subject. 
It is barely possible, to be sure, that the temp- 
tation was not so " strong" as the Editor would 
have his readers suppose, and that the strug- 
gle to resist it was, therefore, less severe than 
they might infer. But, at all events, the *' en- 
deavor" was successful. The temptation was 
resisted, aiid our entire argument remains un- 
iouched, except by the general plea that it was 
all irrelevant. Whether that plea be well 
founded or not, our readers can easily determ- 
ine. 

Association is urji^ed by its advocates as a 
substitute for the Social System which now ex- 
ists. It is presented as a plan for *' reaching 
the causes of social evil"— for ''^abolishing pau- 
perism, ignorance, and the resulting vices." It 
is intended, of course, for universal adoption 
— as a substitute for the present form of Soci- 
ety. Of course, therefore, its merits can be 
canvassed fully and fairly only by supposing it 
to have attained the universal dominion at 
which it aims. We may, it is true, discuss the 
principles on which it rests, and bring them to 
the test of established truth, without reference 
to the manner in which they are to be carried 
out. But if we seek to investigate the practi- 
cal workings of the new system, it must be re- 
lieved from all the influences of the existing 
form. We must suppose Association to be 
universal. Suppose that all men were livings 
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not as they now do, but as Association would 
h^ve them : What wo\]Id then be the tendency 
of things 1 What would then be the prevailing 
influences upon human character and human 
liVel And what the results which, so far as 
reason can decide, those influences would pro- 
duce ? These are the questions involved in this 
discussion ; and upon no other hypothesis can 
they find an answer. 

This simple statement, it will be seen, sweeps 
away at once most of the Tribune's attempted 
arguments in defense of the system. It de- 
stroys, for example, the pertinence of the 
Tribune's references to the Shaker, Rapp, Mo- 
ravian, and other communities which, it is as- 
sumed, have fully succeeded. The cases are 
not analogous. These little communities exist 
in the very heart of the old Society. They are 
surrounded on every side by its laws, its hab- 
its, and its atmosphere. They find in that 
Society markets for their produce ; laws for 
the repression of crime ; penalties for at- 
tempted fraud ; a constant pressure which 
keeps them together ; and a place into which 
they may expel all troublesome members. In 
Association, of course, when universally es- 
tablished, this could not be so. There could 
be no such thing as conditions of membership, 
or expulsion for misconduct. All classes, the 
wise and the stupid, the industrious and the 
lazy, the virtuous and the profligate, must then 
exist together ; and must be entirely free from 
the laws, restraints, habits, and influences of 
the old Society. The Association could not 
avail itself of any of the aids or resources of 
the old form. It must exist alone, and furnjsh 
its own restraints, its own methods of educa- 
tion, of worship, and of promoting general or- 
der. And when all Society, moreover, had 
assumed that shape ; when all the towns and 
cities in the land had been converted into pha- 
lanxes — each producing all the varieties of 
needed products — where would any of them 
find a market for their surplus 1 There would 
then be no world of ** outside barbarians" to be 
supplied ; but each would produce ail it would 
need — and something more, as is affirmed. 
Here is a fatal diflTerence between the two 
cases. 

All these little communities, moreover, are 
under the complete control of some one or 
more persons. They are absolute monarchies 
on a small scale. They are held together, 
furthermore, by the bond of a common religious 
faith, which is diflferent from that of the rest 
of the world. Their manner of*life is a part 
of that religious faith ; and their faith renders 
them passively subservient to the wfll of their 
leader. In Association there is to be no such 
head, and no such. bond. There is to be no 
supreme power, clothed with authority, and 
with the means of enforcing it. While the 
new phalanxes exist in the bosom of the pres- 
ent Society ; so long as they enjoy the defense 
and shelter of its laws and its influences, they 
may possibly hold together. But remove this 
support from them, make the system univer- 
sal, and it would fall to pieces. At all events, 
the assumed success of the Shakers, Rappites, 
6lc. (which, moreover, is not real), alTords not 
evcfn the shadow of a presumption to the oon- 
Iraiy, 



The fundamental element of the present So^ 
cial System is the Family, or, as the Associa^ 
tionists term it, the Isolated Household. It lies 
at the basis of all Social institutions. The 
division of mankind into families is the first 
law of nature — the natural growth of human- 
ity. It seems, therefore, fitting and proper 
that all Social forms should rest upon that as 
their necessary foundation ; that they should 
seek its preservation and full developement ; 
and that the eflTect of any institution upon the 
Family should be regarded as a just measure 
of its merit. Association proceeds upon the 
opposite principle. It regards the Family spirit 
— that spirit which binds the members of the 
Family together, which prompts them to seek 
a home, property, happiness, and general* well- 
being for themselves — as a narrow and selfish: 
spirit ; and it seeks, therefore, by its organ- 
ization, not to cherish and promote its growth, 
but to absorb it in other relations. It seeks to 
bring men together under other forms, and to 
bind them together by another spirit. It does 
not leave the Family in its integrity ; but' 
aims directly to modify and change its charac- 
ter. Instead, for example, of leaving the fam- 
ilies of a township to dwell each in its own 
house, to cultivate its own farm, educate its 
own children, and control its own afiTairs ac- 
cording to its own convictions of what is right, 
Association would bring them all into a com- 
mon dwelling ; set them at work upon a com- 
mon farm ; have their cooking and other 
domestic concerns performed in common ; 
submit their children to a common training; 
and so substitute, in all the details of their dai- 
ly life, this Community of feeling and of action 
for that Family spirit which it seeks to absorb. 
This is a vast and momentous change. It in- 
volves, of course, the complete subversion of 
all existing institutions, the overthrow of the 
present Social System, and the entire demoli- 
tion of the existing fabric of social and of civil 
life. We are aware that the Tribune attempts 
to deny this. It says : 

" We do not ask, we have never wished, all to 
abandon their houses and dwell together ander a 
common roof. What we ask is, that the wealthy 
and philanthropic shall furnish the means of making 
one or more full and fair experiments of Associated 
Life and Labor," for which " $400,000 would ampif 
suffice." ^ 

This language at first sounds like a denial 
of our assertion ; but it amounts to nothing. 
It means simply that every thing is not expect- 
ed at once ; that Association is not to be *< built 
in a day ;" that all " we ask" is— $400,000 to 
make a beginning. If the wealthy will but 
furnish this. Association, it is thought, will 
then be able to go alone. The " experiment" 
will prove and establish the system— just as 
Fulton's experimental steam-boat demonstra- 
ted the practicability of his theories. The 
Tribune should bear in mind that the theory is 
the theme of discussion. We do not oppose 
any experiment the Tribune may make, except 
as we oppose the System it is intended to in- 
troduce ; for, of course, something more than 
example is expected from a large, wealthy, and 
successful Association. Composed of picked 
men qualified for the service, animated by a 
common purpose, and feeling a common inter 
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est in attaining their end, such an engine would 
be 80 used as to make still further encroach- 
ment on the existing System of Society, and 
carry Association, by a large stride forward, 
toward the universal dominion at which it aims. 
Suppose one such Association, composed of 
600 persons, with a capital of $400,000, con- 
ducted by the most skillful and determined men, 
and emhracing none but the most zealous foes 
of the existing order of things,* to be planted in 
the midst of a fanning section. The means by 
M^hich it might extend itself are laid down 
very precisely in the following extracts from 
Mr. Bsi8BAivE*8 treatise : 

" Let us examine 10016 of the details of the s^'s- 
tem which should be followed in the organization 
of these Associations. The contrast between the 
industrial organization of the Associated farms and 
tiie present mode of farming would favorably im- 

Sress the mral population around them, and con- 
emn in their eyes the present system of iso- 
lated households. The Association with its 500 
inhabitants, equal to about 100 families, would not 
have a hundred kitchens or a hundred fires. One 
* large kitchen would take their place. Various 
branches of manufactures should be established so 
as to aiford occupation during the winter months. 
* * The most important operation would be the 
establishing of a Loaoing Fund or Bank in the As- 
sociation, which would lend on bond and morts^a^e 
to land-owners in the vicinity. This would give the 
establishment 'popularity in their eves, and reduce 
greatly the number of money-lenders on a small 
scale, who are now so numerous in the country. 
ji bank extablithed on this plan toovld be the com- 
mencement of a srraducd but certain absorption 
OF THE SOIL OR LANDED PROPERTY. Each Associa- 
tion would gr^ually absorb the lUtle farms and 
pieces of land around on which it held mortgages, 
and the lands of persons already involved, Tneir 
otoiters could join the Axsociation if they wished, 
which should offer the laborer more liberty and en- 
joyment than he finds in his isolated house. The 
Association would also do its own commercial busi- 
ness, and would have its agents in large market- 
towns, who would seU its products and purcbass at 
wholesale all articles wanted by the establishment. 
This operation would cut off the retail country 
merch^intsJ' (P. 320, et seq.) 

Here is certainly a very clear chart for the 
conduct of the Tribune's •* experimental Asso- 
ciation." It was laid down originally to show 
how what the author calls the '^fourth phasis^* 
of civilization might be introduced ; but its 
method, of course, is equally adapted to the 
objects of the " Experiment," which the Trib- 
une calls upon the rich to establish. Such an 
"ejEperiment" would prove an admirable begin- 
ning for the new enterprise, and would enable 
the System to make rapid strides over the *' lit- 
tle farms" that might lie adjacent, and the 
lands of " persons already involved," toward a 
still wider dominion. We object to this ex- 
periment, because we object to the System it 
is intended thus to introduce. That System 
seeks, as we have already stated, to take the 
place of the existing Society: to substitute 
other relations, other influences, other motives, 
and other objects than those which now exist, 
and which give its distinctive character to the 
present Social System. The Tribune, we are 
aware, constantly insists that the only change 
proposed is a reorganization of Labor, and the 
same statement has been repeatedly made by 
other writers on Association. The first half of 
the Tribune's reply to our last article is devoted 



to this point ; and sets forth, at unnecessary 
length, the positions, 1. That in a new Countrjr, 
where labor is abundant and laborers few, the 
price of labor is high ; 2. That in an old Country, 
where labor is scarce and laborers numerous, 
the price of labor falls ; and, 3. That Associa- 
tion seeks to remedy this evil -by giving to 
labor a fixed proportion of its product. Now the 
first two propositions simply repeat the famil- 
iar principle that the Price of Labor, like thai 
of every other commodity ^ is regulated by the ratio 
of Supply and Demand ; and Association could 
not possibly alter that law. For in Association, 
as well as out of it, this ratio would vacillate; 
sometimes Labor would be abundant and La- 
borers few, while at others Laborers would be 
numerous and the work to be done compara- 
tively small. The proportion of product which 
each Laborer would receive would thus be 
subject to constant change ; or, in other words, 
the price of Labor would rise and fall, in strict 
conformity to the present law, which is found- 
ed in the nature of the case, and can not, there- 
fore, he essentially changed. 

But the assertion, that Association proposes 
nothing but a ** reorganization of Labor," is 
deceptive : quite as much so as the Tribune's 
similar assertion that all it asks is $400,000 for 
the trial of an "experiment." Mr. Godwin, 
who has written, perhaps, the most clear »nd 
explicit work on this subject yet issued in this 
country, says, also, that "the School ofFouniBa 
proposes but one thing — the organization of 
Labor in the Township." But he has the candor 
to add that, 

"Let a Township be once organized according 
to our principles, and the reform will soon spread 
over the whole nation ;" and that " Law, Govern- 
ment, Manners, and Religion would all be more or 
less affected by a unitary regime of Indastry." 

In fact, the very means by which Associa- 
tion proposes to "organize Labor," involve ani^ 
require an entire and radical change in all the re- 
lations of Social Life. Men, women, and chil- 
dren are to be brought together, to work togeth- 
er, and to live together under new relations ; to 
be held together by new bonds ; and to live in an 
entirely different state of things from that which 
now exists. Thus we have shown very clear- 
ly that this new Social Form requires that 
Parental Authority and Filial Obedience shall 
be abolished ; that the Husband and Wife, in- 
stead of being oncy as the laws of God have 
decreed, shall be entirely independent of each 
other in name and in property, and that each 
shall have perfect liberty of action and affec- 
tion ; that the Education of all the Children 
shall be committed to a council, chosen by the 
aggregate members ; and that various regula. 
tions of a similar character shall be introduced^ 
in order to preserve that harmony of action and 
of life, which could alone prevent Association 
from falling back into the " discord" and " an- 
archy" of existing Society. The Tribune as- 
sures us that we " can not make one rational 
being believe that there is any .necessary con- 
nection" between Association and these re- 
quirements ; and charges us, in the following 
language, with having unfairly made quotations 
in snpport of that position : 

" You saw fit to makt the unqualified assertion 
that in Association all would be required to cat at 
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one common table. I corrected your asaertioD, re- for himself personally ; — so may Mr. Godwin, 

marking that it argued gross ignorance on jrour so may Fourier, and so may the Editor of 

part of the wntings and views of the Association- ^^e Tribune.— Disclaimers of this kind do not 

ists. Thu remark was seized by you as a pretext -„^«* -u^ ««;„♦ t"u« ««„»•«„«„„„ «„« „«* w^ 

for violating oar express and fundamental agree- "*®f ^^® P"*"^- , ^^^ controversy can not be 

ment You hasten thereupon to quote sundry pass- ^^^^ ^ personal one, nor can personal dis- 

ages not at all sustaining your original assertion, avowals relieve the System from the principles 

bvt in regard' to education, the traininf^ of infants, and results which can be proved upon it. 

the iudepetidence of women;* &c. Paine repelled the charge of being an infidel, 

A few words we doubt not, will convince the and declared himself to be a Christian ; — but 
Editor, that his memory is entirely at fault, this did not in the least change the character 
In our fourth article of ihis discussion (Dec. of his writings upon the subject. It is need- 
14th,) we inquired ** what provision would be less to add* that the Tribune fabricates a quota- 
made in Association for education^** and ** how tion, when it makes us say that ** Mr. Brisbane 
the principle would be carried into the various seeks to destroy the Family." We charge that 
departments of domestic life," the conjugal re- purpose u^ion the System: and those who up- 
lation, the training of infants, dec. The Trib- hold it must share the responsibility, although 
une replied that they may disclaim the intention. 

" Education would be the special charge of coun- To sustain its attempted disavowal of re- 

sellors elected by aU the adult members/' and that sponsibility for the doctrines referred to, the 

"as to the definite arrangement of details, it would Tribune quotes a resolution passed in 1844 by 

require columns to state It fully." the ** Associationists of the United States of 

In our reply (Dec. 24ih) we spoke of this North America'* in Convention assembled, 

response as unsatisfactory, and mentioned sev- That resolution says that those who passed it 

eral obstacles to the system of education, wor- **^o not receive all the parts of Fourier's the- 

ship, and domestic life, so far as it had been ^ries which are termed conjectural." The dis- 

set forth, at the same time asking for more claimer, to whatever weight it may be entitled, 

definite information. The Tribune's reply, includes no other parts of Fourier's theories 

(Dec. 28th) was in these words : ^han those specified. But the parts we have 

" Your mistaken assumptions (with regard to ea^ ^^^"^ f ' S?^' «^"^ '?^*' which are termed con. 

inej evince a sad unacquaintance with a system ;«<«»:«^ . They do not come within the sphere 

which you have for vears been denouncing as of ^his disclaimer. They are not set forth as 

abominable, and imploring every bodv to understand ** speculations," but are given as essential por- 

and execrate as you did. So with Agard to Labor, tions of that " Social Science," which, in the 

to Edncalion, to Religion, &c. Had you but read language of this resolution, 
attentively any of the w ritings of the Associaiionists, 

Tou WOULD HAVE SEEN HOW TOUK OBSTACLES ARE " FoURiER humbly believed to be, and reverent- 

SURMOUKTED." Iv taught as, a discovery of Eternal Laws of Divine 

Here, then, the Tribune referred us, in the ^^^I'f,' established and made known by the Cr«. 

most explicit language, to the •* w7ri/inF« 0/ M« '^ 1* .. 1 .u r j * v *v 

Associationists" for the information we had The disavowal, therefore, does not reach the 

asked as to «» how our obstacles are to be sur- ®?*®- ^"^ ^^f^^ ^^.^1"^ *[»»]. ".^^efc ^^^ parts 
mounted." We were told that it would " re- 9^ ^^? ^?®^®™ ,. "^^^^^ " tndtvxdually they re- 
quire columns" to give the answer, and that it j«<^'' ^^at is that but saying ih^i the System 
would be found in the - writings of the Asso- ^"^^ ?^' reject them, though individuals may! 
ciationists." And to this day the Tribune has ^"^ ^^^ same thing may be said of any system 
given us no other answer, and yet it abuses us ®^^^ promulgated The American Government 
for using that one ! We are still compelled to ?»y i"«* ^^^«" disclaim responsibility for a 
follow those directions, and have endSvored, ReP"Wican System, because mdividuals reject 
as we were advised, to "read attentively the ®*^Sf °^*^^ features. , . , 
writings of the Association ists," in order to ^f re^^x, therefore, the statement with 
learn what Association proposes to do, and which we set out, that Association comes be- 
how it proposes to do it. The Tribune does ^°'® ^^? P."**^'.° »» ^. "®.^. Social System based 
not charge us with having misquoted the '• writ- "f^" distinctive principles of inoral and social 
ings' to which it referred us; but simply dis- Philosophy, proposing certain definite results, 
avows personal responsibility for whai^ they and seeking their attainment by a definite or- 
roay contain. The Editor apparently forgets i^anization. It is offered as a substitute for the 
that we are discussing the merits of a system. P'"«f °^ Society, and seeks t6 replace it m all 
We are examining " Association as the Trib- ^^ departments. It is presented, not as an ex- 
une understands it," and as it is set forth in Pfnpent not as a scheme of conjectural spec- 
Ihose "writings of the Associationists" to "Jation, but as a "Social Science, as the 
which the Tribune referred us for its under- Jr«^ and the only true. Social System, created 
standing of it. In the course of this inquiry ^^ God. its principles implanted in human pa- 
we have shown, very clearly, that the System \^^f.* ?".^ ^^^} discovered, set forth, and im- 




the essential character of the Marriage rela- "We wish to rest the claims of the Social Science 

tion ; and we shall hereafter show that it of Fourier upon precisely the same grounds on 

seeks to do many other things equally abhor- S • Herschel rests the Science of Astronomy, 

rent to the moral sense and the direct inculca- ^^Ze'^ifS>d^!'l^Jnk ^?t « "^ *" ^ocialjmn- 

tioos of the Word of ffod, xNow Mr. Bbisb.ne ^CZt^^ouiVe^^^ 

may, or may not, disclaim such an intention prejudice rejects." 
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Now the principles of Buch a science, if true, 
must be of universal application — just as the 
laws of Astronomy are universal. They must 
reach, and shape, and control all Social forms 
and all Social life, just as the law of gravitation 
controls the material universe. It is absurd to 
restrict their operations to the ** organization of 
labor,** or to any one branch of social existence. 
If they are, as is claimed, the principles of a true 
Social Science, they must control all depart- 
ments of Social Life. And this is. fully con- 
ceded, and indeed is distinctly claimed, by all 
the writers upon Association. In our next ar- 
ticle upon this subject we shall set forth, more 
directly than we have done hitherto, what 
these fundamental principles are, and how they 
'* surmount the obstacles", which seem to us 
likely to prove fatal to the success of the sys- 
tem proposed. In doing this, we shall, of 
course, follow the directions of the Tribune, 
and consult, " attentively, the writings of the 
Associationists." One or two points of the 
Tribune*s last article, which we do not notice 
now, will then be considered. 



From the Tribune, Feb. 17. 

LETTER IX. 
TH the Editor of the Courier and Enptirer : 

Whoever comes before the public as the ad- 
Tocate of any momentous change in the habits, 
customs, or relations of men, is fairly bound to 
demonstrate two things — first, the necessity of 
change, and, secondly, the expediency and prac- 
ticability of such change as he proposes. In 
other words, he is properly required to prove 
that an evil exists, and that the change he ad- 
Tocates will provide the appropriate remedy or 
remedies. His argument naturally arranges 
itself under three heads — treating of the need- 
ful work to be done, the mode or means of doing 
it, and the end to be accomplished or attained. 
These distinctions I have endeavored to keep 
in mind in the progress of this discussion. I 
have endeavored first to show that are radical 
defects or vices in our Social institutes and 
usages, demanding radical remedies; secondly, 
that these defects are curable ; thirdly, that their 
remedy is to be found in Association. The 
controversial form has not permitted me, without 
seeming disrepect to my opponent and inatten- 
tion to his statements, to keep this distinction 
always before the reader and pursue ray argu- 
ment with the logical sequence of an essay ; but 
I trust the reader will have made the necessary 
allowance. It seems to me that the first prop- 
osition — namely, the necessity of a radical re- 
form — is the essential matter, and that if I could 
really convince you of this, all the rest would 
follow of course. Concede to me that Society 
needs literally to be re-formed, and you are 
welcome to black-ball Fourier, Brisbane, <S&c. 
to your heart's content. I am solicitous for re- 
sults only, not names nor parties. And as I un- 
derstand you still to maintain that there are no 
evils in the constitution and laws of Society, I 
will devote this one more article mainly to that 
branch of the question. 

Permit me once more, then, to call your at- 
tention to these facts : — ^Tbat while the essen^ 



tial or productive value of Human Labor in 
civilized Society is rapidly increasing, its mar- 
ket value is steadily diminishing ; That while, 
through the rapid multiplication and improve- 
ment of Labor-saving Inventions, the Laboring 
Classes of to-day prepuce ten times as much aa 
they did four centuries ago, their reward is 
more scanty and their living more precarious 
than that of their ancestors in the days of 
Columbus ; That while Production and Wealth 
have been immensely increased, Want and con- 
sequent Wretchedness have increased along 
with them ; That while, through the inventions 
of Watt, Ark Wright, Hargraves, &c.,the labor 
of one person in spinning produces more yam 
than that of two hundred did even a century 
since, so that warehouses groan and the markets 
of the world are glutted with every variety of 
fabrics, yet there are this day more naked backs, 
more suffering for want of adequate and com- 
fortable clothing, than there were in the four- 
teenth century ; That while on all hands there 
is manifest need of the limitless application of 
Labor — Lands to be cleared and subdusd, 
Marshes to be drained, exhausted, or inferior 
Soils to be made fertile. Railroads, Canals and 
Buildings to be constructed, &c., &c. — ^there are 
at this moment and at all times great numbers 
of Laborers vainly seeking employment, and 
suffering for the want of it, while vastly many 
more are driven by bard necessity to work for 
wages utterly inadequate either to reward their 
exertions or to procure a comfortable sub- 
sistence ; and, finally, that this enforced Idle- 
ness, and the consequent Destitutidn and Mis- 
ery, are among the most potent causes of the 
Ignorance, Intemperance, Vice, Degradation, 
and Wretchedness so generally prevailing. 
For these fundamental facts there are appro- 
priate and adequate causes, the root of which 
is found in that Isolation of Efforts and Antag- 
onism of Interests on which our present Social 
Order is based. In that order the Owners of 
Property form one class, the Producers of 
Wealth mainly another ; and it is the apparent 
and eagerly-pursued interest of the Owning 
class to procure the Labor of the Working class 
at the cheapest possible rate. To accomplish 
this end, there are different modes-— direct Sla- 
very, Hiring for Wages, Rent or Purchase of 
Lands, Usury, &c. — not equally objectionable 
or pernicious, but all tending to the same end. 
Every year brings upon the stage of life its 
millions, each of whom must have food, shelter, 
implements, &c., before h% can earn for himself 
as well as afterward ; and the great mass must 
have the use of the Earth and its natural prod- 
ucts to give scope to their labor and render it 
available. But here they find themselves con- 
fronted with a smaller but more powerful class, 
who own this same Earth, and these its needful 
products, and who are authorized to exact, and 
do exact, for the use thereof, prices graduated 
by the number and consequent necessities of 
those requiring them. Suppose a township six 
miles square, located in a new country, and 
having as yet but 500 inhabitants : here those 
who need land will usually buy it wild, at one to 
three dollars per acre, or cleared at five to 
fifteen dollars. Now let this population in- 
crease to 2,000, and that>6ame wild land will be 
worth three or ten dollars and the improved 
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twenty to fifty dollars per acre. But in time 
the ptipulatiun swells to 5,000, and now (all other 
things being equal, and no large tracts of vacant 
land so situated as to draw off its population) 
the primitive forest as well as the improved 
soil will command fifly to one hundred dollars 
per acre,* and even more. But even 'at 5,000 to 
the township of six miles square the limits of 
Population are not reached, if human existence 
can be maintained, and the race perpetuated upon 
the wages, direct or indirect, which Labor will 
still command. What is the remedy fur this 
evil 1 What shall arrest the palpable tendency 
of increasing Population to depress Labor and 
diminish the means of subsistence for the great 
mass of mankind 1 The Free-Trade Economists 
answer, The poor must not " increase their num- 
bers — it is a crime in them to do so— they 
must marry late in life, and have few children, 
on pain of starvation." The Tribune answers; 
** Society must be so re-formed that Population 
may be increased without depressing the condi- 
tion of the mass, diminishing the reward of 
their Labor, or depriving them of constant op- 
portunity to earn and live in comfort : all these 
conditions are clearly attainable through Asso- 
ciation." The Courier answers — whall Our 
readers will determine. 

But let me here stop to correct your error of 
assertion in regard to what Association will do 
in the premises. You say it will make no 
change at all— that the price of Labor will va- 
cillate with the proportion of Supply and De- 
mand — that in Association " the price of Labor 
would rise and fall in strict conformity to the 
present law." This shows that you do not yet 
understand what it is you are opposing ; and at 
the risk of being tedious to many a reader, I 
will again explain the relation of Labor to Cap- 
ital in Association. 

We have seen that, as a township increases 
its population, the price or rental of Land rap- 
idly increases and the wages of Labor propor- 
tionally diminish. This is the result of a ten- 
dency or law inherent in civilized society, with 
the earth monopolized by a part, while the 
larger number own little or nothing. It may 
for a season be counteracted and checked by 
the introduction of new branches of industry or 
the rapid extension and diversification of those 
which do not require much land for their advan- 
tageous prosecution ; but the snake is ** scotch- 
ed, not killed ;" Labor flows in from all sides 
to profit by the newly-created demand for it, 
and wages are soon pressed down to their 
former minimum, pushed to the brink of a far- 
ther fall, and then over it. Meantime Land, 
Houses, and nearly all fixed Property have been 
Tastly increased in price or rental by this very 
influx of Population, so that the surplus earn- 
ings of labor have been swallowed in an ever- 
yawning abyss. - A multitude has been rapidly 
drawn together, and because they are thus as- 
sembled they are obliged to pay exorbitantly 
for ground to stand upon and the roofs that 
shelter them. The tailor, shoemaker, dtc., pay 
each a double rent; one on the cost of the 
buildings they severally occupy, and the other 
(termed "ground-rent") for the privilege of 
being conTenient to their respectiye customers, 
though those customers pay likewise for the 
privilege of being near <Am. These two pre- 



miums above a fair interest ^ the cost of the 
buildings are paid to Capital, not because they 
should be, but because they must. It simply 
holds up its dish and catches the golden shower. 
But in Association these various artisans and 
customers are brought together and not subjected 
to any such inroad upon their earnings. They 
. pay a falf rent on the cost of their several shops 
and dwellings, but nothing answering to ground- 
rent beyond the five to twenty dollars per 
acre that the naked ground actually cost the 
Phalanx. Here, then, is one law vitally am) 
balefully affecting the price of Labor in exist- 
ing Society which would be entirely set aside 
in Association. 

But again the laborer is a partner in the As- 
sociation, and is recompensed as a partner. 
Suppose there are one hundred effective adult 
male laborers at the outset ; these would divide 
the products or proceeds among them accoro- 
ing to a prearranged scale, giving to Capital its 
stipulated interest or proportion. But the 
number of labiirers gradually increases to Ave 
hundred : what then 1 Is the recompense of 
Labor consequently diminished 1 Do they pay 
more per head for shelter, more per acre for 
land, and so retain a smaller share of the prod- 
ucts for themselves 1 By no means — rather 
the contrary. The original capitalists own and 
receive dividends upon so much stock, as be- 
fore, unless they have actually invested more 
capital in the improvements or additions since 
made ; if they have, they receive dividends 
on this likewise ; all beyond this which has 
been added to the value of the property by peo- 
pling it, building, draining, fencing, fertilizing, 
planting trees, orchards, 6cc., has been regularly 
awarded to I^abor, and stock issued according- 
ly. The laborer is his own employer; bis 
Father in Heaven is his paymaster, and the 
amount of his dividend is mainly determined by 
his etficiency and subordinately by the prices 
which such surplus products as be may have 
to sell will bring in the market. As a general 
rule, his labor will become, through experience 
and improved processes, more and utore effect- 
ive as the number of his associates increases, 
up to the limit at which land can be advan- 
tageously cultivated from one center or dwell- 
ing. 

But again : Society as it is presents the con- 
stant spectacle of Labor vainly seeking employ- 
ment, and this becomes more frequent and gen- 
eral as p«>pulaiion increases. In Ireland it is 
calculated that the permanent surplus of Labor 
— that is, the Labor which can not find employ- 
ment — is one-fifth of the whole amount, equal 
to Three Hundred Thousand able men, at all 
times idle, because they can get nothing to do 
at any price. Suppose the labor of these men 
to be actually worth fifty cents each per day, 
and that they would willingly work three hun- 
dred days in each year, the positive loss to the 
world, by their lack of employment, is no less 
thon Forty-five Millions of Dollars. Say that 
the labor of women and minors, doomed to idle* 
ness, is worth but one-third so much, and we 
have an aggregate of Sixty Millions of DoUartt 
absolutely wasted every year on one little ii^ 
and, because of the anarchical relation of Labor 
to (Capital under our present Social regime. 
Wasted, did I say V No ; far worse than wast- 
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ed— employed to^re millions every year into 
habits of dissipation, indolence, and depravity. 
An old proverb asserts that the Evil One finds 
work for those who have no other. Is it ad- 
Tisabie to leave such an important function in 
such hands! I think nut. 

Now, let any man who doubts inquire, and 
satisfy himself that Labor has found*full em- 
ployment in every attempt at Association, no 
matter how rude and imperfect — T think I need 
not except even that Ciarkson abortion, desti- 
tute of capital, leading, and every requisite to 
give even a chance of success which has re- 
cently l»een dug out of its early and well-grass- 
ed grave, and paraded through journals of your 
stamp, to deepen the prejudice of Ignorance 
against any Social Reform. In the only exam- 
ples we have of Communities — the Moravians, 
fi^ppites, Shakers, Zoarites, &c., I am confi- 
dent that no man, for many a year, has stood 
idle a single day for want of work to do. Go 
to the Township most thickly populated, where 
most Labor stands idly in the market-place, 
waiting, till ** hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick,'* for some one to hire it, and inquire if 
there he not even there work enough needing 
to be done, and you will find it abundant. The 
Land needs Labor to render it in the highest 
degree salubrious and fertile; Labor exten- 
sively and urgently needs employment and rec- 
ompense ; but an evil genius has built up a wall 
of iron between these two necessities, which 
ought to flow into and satisfy each other. The 
Laborer eagerly seeks employment, and would 
gladly accept even an inadequate reward ; the 
Land would richly reward an imiuense addition 
of labor, but it behuigs to persons who are 
either unable to improve it thoroughly, or deem 
it rnadvisable to do so — is held on leases by 
those who apprehend that a high state of culti- 
vation would increase the prices at which they 
must ultimately buy or again hire it — is in law 
or in chancery, or in the hands of executors or 
guardians, who do not feel authorized to im- 
prove it, or in some one of a hundred other 
ways its improvement is forbidden. 'But in As- 
8ociati(m the Laborers of the Phalanx or Town- 
ship are, at all times, directors of their own 
efforts, with full power to improve where and 
when ihey think proper, and be fairly recom- 
pensed for the additional value their Labor 
shall have created. The owners of two-thirds 
of the Capital may die without at all arresting 
or interfering with the regular routine of Indus- 
try or Education. The settlement of an estate 
will require simply the division among, and 
transfer to, the heirs of so many shares of stock 
as behmged to the deceased, with the adjust- 
ment of his running account for labor, subsist- 
ence. &c., with the Association. 

But again : It will he the palpable interest of 
Capital and Talent in Ass(M;iaiion to have the 
entire Labor at all times fully employed. Sup- 
pose this City of New Ytirk were now in some 
plain way a gigantic Association or Joint-Stock 
Community, in which each individual who 
would work was guaranteed a minimum of sub- 
Bistence — does any man helievel hat the hod-car- 
riers, bricklayers, stone-masons, &c., &-c., whom 
the approach of winter throws out of their ac- 
customed employment, would be suffered main- 
ly to spend the three cold months ia unwilling 



idlenef 8 and penury ! No, sir ; nothing like it; 
The very first winter would witness meetings 
at the Exchange and in the Bank parlors to de- 
vise ways and means of setting at work aU 
those thus d(M)med to idleness and pauperism. 
Money in thousands would be subscribed to 
establish new Manufactures, &c., if 'only for 
the winter months, wherein men, women and 
children should find ample and unfailing em- 
ployment at some rate which would enable 
them to earn a livelihood. I trust that, in the 
obvious though irregular progress of Society to 
a state of general guarantyism, this will sooa 
be effected at any rate. But in Association 
the impulse to provide work for all would be 
instant and irresistible. 

Allow me to call your attention to a few 
striking facts, showing that, as Civilization 
advances and Population increases, the reward 
6f Labor grows more and more meager and the 
condition of the Laboring Class more depgpessed 
and hopeless. I trust you will not have any 
diflDculiy in perceiving their bearing on the 
question now in ccmtrovorsy between us. 

Five centuries ago* (ad. 1360) a British 
statute (2:M of Edward III.) fixed the prices of 
Labor in England as follow : — For common la-, 
bor on a farm per day, three penre halfpenny; 
reaping per Aay^fourpence ; mowing an acre of 
grass, sixpence; threshing a quarter of wheat 
(eight bushels), fourpence ; and <»ther labor in 
pr<iportion. In Bishop Fleetwood's ** Chroni- 
con Preciosum,** a work of repute, are found 
vari<ms accounts kept by bursars of convents. 
From one of these dated in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the following items are taken : — A pair of 
shnesy fourpence ; russet broadcloth, per yard, 
thirteen pence; a stall-fed ox, twenty -five skill" 
infis ; a tat goose, twopence half-penny ; wheat 
per quarter (eight bushels), three shilltn^s four-- 
pence. Sir J(»hn Culium (quoted by Hallam), 
substantially c(»rroborates these statements, 
quoting the price of wheat in the fourteenth 
century at f<iur shillings per quarter, or six- 
l>ence per bushel. Fieta, who wrote about 
1330. likewise gives four shillings per quarter 
as the average price of wheat in his day ; so 
that the week*s wages of a common farm labor- 
er in England would purchase three and a half 
bushels of wheat, or five pairs of shoes, or over a 
yard and a half of broadcloath, or over eight fat 
geese, while fourteen weeks* work would buy a 
fat ox, and so on. In harvest-time, his wages 
were an eighth higher, and the price of mowing 
an acre of grass would buy a bushel of wheat. 
For threshing twelve bushels of wheat the la- 
borer received the price of a bushel. 

In 1444 (act of 23d Henry VII.), the wages 
of a reaper were fixed at fivepenee per day, and 
other labor in proportion. The account-book 
of a convent of a little earlier date, quoted by 
Sir F Eden, gives these prices : Wheat (aver- 
age) fioe shillings per quarter; Oxen, twelve to 
f^teen shillings each; Sheep, from fourteen to 
sixteenpence ; butter, three farthings per pound ; 
cheese, a halfpenny; eggs, twenty-Jive for a 
penny. Hallam states the average price of 
butchers* meat in the next century ?X a farthing 

* Most of the following facts respecUog the ancient 
and modem recompense ^ latmr in Great Britain are 
Uiken from an article, entitled "One of ibe Problems of 
the Age,*' in an old Democratic Review. 
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■€nd a half per pound. In the next century (act 
of 8iih ur Henry VIII.), it was decreed that no 
perscMi shall take for heel or pork ahove a half- 
penny^ nor for mutton or veal ahove three far- 
things per pound, and less in those places where 
.>3y are now sold for less.'* Thus it appears 
that through the fourteenth, fifleenth, and six- 
teenth centuries, the week's wages of an En- 
glish farm lahorer would purchase an average 
of four bushels of wheat, or half-a-quarter of 
beef, or one and a half fat sheep, or ten fat 
geese, or six pair of shoes, or nearly broadcloth 
enough for a coat. Compare these with the 
present prices of Labor and Food in Great 
Britain (I do not refer to the famine prices of 
this season, but those which have ruled for the 
last ten or more years), wherein the average 
wages of farm labor have been eight shillings 
per week, just the average retail price of one 
bushel of wFieat or fifteen pounds of beef! The 
British lahorer of our* day works harder and 
produces far more than did his ancestors four 
centuries ago, yet receives in the average no 
more for a month's work than that ancestor did 
for a week ! The balance of his product is ab- 
sorbed by the profits of Capital, including the 
enormous rental or valuation of Land. 

That the British lahorer four centuries ago 
enjoyed a degree of comtbrt unknown to his 
living descendants, nped hardly be added. For- 
tescue. Chancellor of England, writing in the 
fifteenth century, says ttie common people of 
his day are ** rich in all the comforts and neces- 
saries of life,'* and that *'they drink no water 
except at certain times, upon a religious score, 
and by way of doing penance," and adds : 

** They are fed in great abundance with all 
Borts of flesh and fish, of which they have 
abundance everywhere. ' Tliey' are clothed 
throughout in good woolens; their bedding and 
other furniture in their houses are of wool, and 
that in great store. They are well provided 
with all sorts of household goods and necessa- 
ry implements of husbandry. Every one ac- 
Ciirding to his rank hath all things which con- 
duce to make life easy and happy.'* 

We may readily admit that this picture is 
rose-colored, but what Chancellor or Editor 
could possibly assert any thing like this in our 
day 1 That the above is substantially true is 
confirmed by a variety of testimony. White, 
of Selborne, the naturalist, in his history of his 
native village, mentions incidentally, a record, 
dated 1380, that certain men, for disorderly 
conduct, were punished by being *' compelled 
to fast on bread and beer." Cobbett, who 
quotes the above anecd<ite, has alsQ dragged to 
light a statute of 1533, the preamble of which, 
after naming four sorts of meat, '* beef, pork, 
mutton, and veal," adds, '* these being the food 
of the poorer sort.*' 

That, in those ages of rude implements and 
unskilll'ul husbandry, there were sometimes 
famines after bad harvests or the desolations 
of war, is quite true ; so there are now. These 
do n<it aflfcct the general and appalling truth 
that during the last five centuries there has 
been a complete and disastrous revolution in 
the ordinary condition of the Toiling Millions 
of Civilized Europe (for the same is true of 
other countries as well as England, in propur- 
iion to their increaae in popalatioa and individ- 



ual wealth) — a revolution which has depressed 
them from comfort to wretchedness, from care- 
less ease to incessant anxiety and struggle for 
the bare means of existence. They have 
reached that point where, in the words of the 
Westminster Review, "there is-not a step bul 
merely a hand's-breath between the coitdition 
of the agricultural laborer and pauperism." 
Instead of the fare of his ancestors described 
above, his family are scantily subsisted on po- 
tatoes and salt, bread and lard, with a little in- 
Xensely -skimmed milk as an> occasional luxury 
His weekly wages will barely procure thia 
diet and pay the rent of his cot, and when 
sickness or a failure of employment overtakea 
hi in, he is driven to beggary or the union work- 
house. 

Will any say. You are talking of British dis- 
tresses: what do they prove as to us 7 Ah, 
sirs ! the same general causes which have 
produced this fearful change in Europe are novr 
at work here. Population is rapidly increasing ; 
Wealth is concentrating ; the Public Lands 
are rapidly passing into private ownership, 
often by tens of thousands of acres to a single 
individual. And as our population liecomes 
compact, and land costly as in England, the 
evils now experienced by the Many in Europe, 
will gradually fasten upon their brethren here. 
Our Political institutions may do s<»mething to 
mitigate this; but how muchi The rnaster- 
evil in the condition of the English and Irish 
is the monopoly by the few of the God-given 
elements of production, which are* necessary to 
all. Abolish Monarchy, Titles of Nobility, 
Church Estafttishment, National Debt, and 
whatever else you please, so long as the Land 
shall remain the exclusive property of a small 
and isolated class, competition for the use of it 
as active as now, and rents cpnsequently as 
high, so long will nothing have been accom- 
plished beyond clearing away some of the ele- 
mentary obstacles to the real and essential 
Kelorm. 

But in our own country the footsteps of ad- 
vancing Destitiition and abject Dependence for 
the Many, already sound ominously near. In 
our journals are advertisements to let out some 
hundreds of robust men from the immigrant 
alms-houses to work through the winter for 
their hoard, while tens of thousands in our City 
would gladly have been so disposed of from 
December to April. Nor is this lack of employ- 
mem by any means confined to immigrants with 
those displaced by them. Thousands of .Ameri- 
can-born Women are at this moment working 
long days in our City, for less than the ct)st of 
one good meal of victuals per day (say twenty- 
five cents); and it was but yesterday that a 
friend, living in the country, casually informed 
me that he could hire as much farm labor in 
winter as he wanted, for the laborer's own 
board, or for 37^ cents per day without board. 
And these laborers are not foreigners, but the 
descendants of those who won our liberties on 
the battle-fields of the Revolution. 

I rest hefe my argument on the point that 
There must be a Social Reform — a reform 
which shall secure to Labor unfailing Employ- 
ment and adequate Recompense ; to Children 
and Youth, universally, ample and thorough 
EdacatioD, moral, intellectual and physical ; and 
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to the Poor as well as Rich comfortable, abiding 
Homes, the fargest Opportunities for Social and 
Mental Elevation, with freedom from incessant 
anxiety for Work and Bread. We have the 
confessions of the best thinkers and ablest joar- 
hals in the Old World (see London Times, also 
Morning Chronicle) that the old order of things 
has proved a failure— that new principles must 
be invoked, and new and profounder remedies 
for Social Evils be resorted to. (See also the 
Queen's late Speech.) **Let us alone" and 
** Every man for himself" have gone to the enj) 
of their tether ; we must now try the opposite 
principle of ** Each for All," and seek Individual 
only through Universal Grood. This is in es- 
sence what I understand by Association — what- 
ever appears to me essential to this, I advocale ; 
to nothing 'farther in this relation am I com- 
mitted, no matter who is its author or commend- 
er. ** The SystenC* of Association is no man*s 
formula, but whatever experience shall prove 
needful or helpful to give effect to the Principles 
above set forth, and to attain the Ends herein 
stated. Whoever has written on this subject 
as an advocate of Association I listen to with 
respect; his suggestion of means to obviate 
practical difficulties, I welcome ; but to nothing 
am I committed beyond what is involved in the 
fundamental idea of Associated Industry, Edu- 
cation and Life. All this you very well under- 
stand ; and I but waste words in repeating it. 
If you can make any one believe that one model 
Phalanx will lead to the formation of others, 
unless it demonstrates immense advantages in 
the Associated over the Isolated sphere ; or if 
you can induce any one to thint that Associa- 
tion will be nnore difficult when it becomes 
general than in its first experiments, I can only 
say that argument from me would be lost on 
suck readers. .Whoever will imagine an article 
from a Courier and Enquirer of 1606, demon- 
strating from experience the impossibility of 
colonizing the Atlantic coast of North America, 
or at least the certainty that there can be no 
general colonization of that coast, though one 
or two of the first settlements may do well 
enough, will realize the light in which your 
argument presents itself to H. G. 



From the Courier and Enquirer of March 5th, 1847. 

REPLY TO LETTER IX. 

The Tribune has now devoted nine articles 
almost entirely to the proof of an assertion, the 
truth of which we expressly conceded at the 
very outset of this discussion ; namely, that 
great social evils exist, and demand a remedy. 
In its last article, which we^have copied above, 
the Tribune expresses the opinion that if this 
position be once established, **the rest will 
follow of course." If this be so, the controversy 
ought long since to have been closed : for the 
position in question has never been denied. We 
have taken unusual pains to admit, from the 
very beginning, that the condition of a large 
part of society is not what it should be ; and 
that the great law of Christian charity, as well 
as the dictates of common humanity, enjoins 
the most zealous, constant, and intelligent ef- 
forts for the relief of existing misery and the 
xemoval of the causes which give it birth. We 



dispute only the assertions of the Tribune co»> 
cerning the cautti and the cure of these evils. 
Far from denying their existence, we insist 
that they are deeper and more fundamental in 
their origin, and demand a more thorough and 
radical remedy, than the Tribune supposes. 
That paper charges them to the prevailing /omw 
of society : we attribute them to the selfohness 
and depravity of human nature,, which pervade 
all social forms and depend upon none. The 
Tribune demands a new form of social life, as 
the only remedy for them : we insist that, as 
they do not originate in any form, so no change 
of form could cure them : that, as they spring 
from an inherent and dominant principle of sin- 
ful selfishness in the heart, so they can only be 
cured by a radical change in individual charac* 
ter : and that, moreover, the form of society 
proposed by Association is impracticable, and 
certain to produce, if carried out, greater evils 
than it seeks to core. Our arguments upoa 
these several points, as well as upon others 
which have sprung up in the course of this 
discussion, remain as yet unanswered : and we 
do not intend, therefore, to repeat them here. 

The Triburie devotes nearly the whole of its 
last article to the assertion of the principle upon 
which, half a century ago, Mr. Malthus based 
his famous and exploded theory, viz: that as 
the population of any country increases, the 
condition of its laboring classes becomes worse 
and worse. This position is laid down by the 
Tribune in every possible variety of forms : and 
the effort is made to sustain it by some statisti- 
cal statements of the relative prices of lahtxr and 
of/ood in England during the last five centuries. 
The point is stated thus : that five centuries 
ago the condition of the laboring classes in 
England was better than it is now : that they 
enjoyed, as the fruits of their labor then, a bet- 
ter living and more comfort^ than the same labor 
will command now : that, while the aggregate 
wealth of the lohQle mass has increased, the 
wealth of the laboring class has constantly 
diminished : and that this is the natural, and 
inevitable tendency of society everywhere. We 
regret that the Tribune should have copied its 
statistics upon this subject so blindly **from 
an article in an old Democratic Review," and 
adopted so hastily the ** foregone conclusions*' 
which that article was compiled to establish. 
It quotes, for instance, the rates of labor fixed 
by a British Statute in 1350, as the regular, 
average prices of labor in that age ; whereas, 
if it had taken the pains to examine even the 
preamble to that statute, It would have found 
that it was based upon the express averment, 

" That a great part of the people, and especially 
of the toorkmen and tervanis^ had lately died of the 
pestilence ;" and that " many, seeing the necessity 
of masters, and the great ucarcity of servants, will 
not serve unless they may receive excessive we^es; 
and some are willing to beg in idleness rather Uian 
by labor to get their living,'^ &c. 

Just at that period, moreover, the great body 
of the laboring class in England, who had be- 
fore been villains or serfs, had thrown off thenr 
chains of service and become free laborers ; and » 
it is a matter of history that, under the exhilara- 
tion of this change in their condition, they re- 
fused to work except at exorbitant rates. In 
view of these facts, it is easy to see that tto 
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pricw of labor, quoted by the Tribune, are very 
likely to be deceptive. And to a stilL greater 
extent is this true in regard to the prices of 
fiH*d, ciuthing, &c. ; as is clearly stated, by one 
of the writers qu<ited by the Review upon this 
very point. Bishop Fleetwood, in his " Chroni- 
con Preciosuiii," or prices current of that enrly 
day. It is said expressly that 

** The accounts of the prices of grain are usually 
the prices in dearths, or in years of wry extraordinary 
cAeapnexs, and are no very accurate criterion of the 
mean or orduuury price" 

And another writer has remarked that the 
value of money, in those days, may be 

** Made to bear any proportion to its value in the 
present day that the fancy of the calculator might 
prefer, or thait it might beat suit his particular object to 
Jix upnn^ 

These statistics, therefore, on which the 

Tribune relies, are by no means conclusive. 

That paper, moreover, neglects entirely the fact 

that new and cheaper kinds of food and cloth- 

.iog have been substituted, by the advance of 

. civilization, for those that were used in that 
early day. ^n immense increase, in the means 
of subsistence, has taken place ; and although 
certain kinds of food and clothing may iiave in- 
creased in price, the average cost of living has 
greatly diminished. It can not be necessary, 

. huWever, to pursue these details in order to dis- 
prove the Tribune*s assertion, that *' the Brit- 
ish laborer, four centuries ago, enjoyed a de- 
gree of comfort unknown to his living descend- 
ants ;** and that the laboring classes have been 
** depressed, during the last five centuries, from 
comfort to wretchedness." It has been re- 
peatedly refuted since it was first propounded 
by Mrtlilius, and is now almost universally 
abandoned by the soundest writers on political 
economy. The rose-ct»lo> ed pic! ures of the con- 
dition of England three or tour centuries since, 
quoted by the Tribune, are simply the best side 
which officials and placemen proverbially put 
outward, and are entitled to much less weight 
than would be due to sketches of the condition 
of StHithern slaves, by Mr. M'Duffieor Governor 
Hammond. They are. indeed, contradicted by 
the mo8t disinterested and reliable writers. 
Erasmus, in the reign of Henry VII 1 , describes 
the condition of the ordinary dwelling of the 
English laborer in terms which would be gioss* 
ly exaggerated if applied to the Five Points, in 
our city. Dr. Helierden, who has written fully 
and ably upon the subject, ascribes ihe plague 
of 1666 to the universal and constant ** filihi- 
ne^s of the streets and houses,'* and the wretch- 
ed diet and clothing of the mass of the people. 
Sir Thomas More, as quoted by Lord Russell, 
in his recent speech upon Ireland, draws a pic- 
ture of society in England, as it was in his day, 
of the most appalling darkness. And the ac- 
curate and pains-taking M'Culloch, gives the 
following, as the result of his investigatitms 
upon this very point : it is so direct and em- 
phatic, that it needs no comment : , 

** Let any one compare the state of this or any 
other European country five hundred or one hundred 
years ago, with its present state, and he will be 
satislied that prodigious advances have been made, 
that the means of subsistence have increased much 
. more rapidly than the population, and that the labor- 



ing classes are now generally in the possession of con-^ 
veniences and luxuries that were formerly not enjoyed 
even by the richest lords.** 

These considerations, it seems to us, show 
conclusively that the Tribune's theory is ground- 
less. It is not true that the increase of popu- 
lation of necessity renders more wretched and 
hopeless the condition of the laboring classes. 
The increase of population is necessarily sub- 
ordinate to the increase in the means of sub- 
sistence, and will not, because it can»not, in 
the long run, outstrip it. And, especially, is its 
theory untrue as applied, by the Tribune, to 
the United States. It is not true that <* wealth 
is concentrating" in this country, or that any 
such ** causes, as have produced the present 
state of things in Europe," are operating here. 
All estates there go to the eldest son; here 
they are divided among all the children. The 
prices of all tbe necessaries of life are there 
raised to an artificial standard, by the enormous 
taxes levied upon them ; no such causes are in 
operation here. Our public lands are, indeed, 
*' passing into private ownership ;" but it is the 
very step necessary to secure their cultivation, 
and through that, an increase of the means of 
subsistence. The c(»nstant tendency of things 
with us is, to divide among many the large 
estates which may have accumulated in the 
hands of individuals. And, as a general rule, 
in this country, no man who is able and willing 
to work need ever suffer any lack of the food 
and chithing essential to his comfortable sub- 
sistence. In large cities, and especially in this 
city, exceptions q^y be found to this general 
rule ; but thej^ are far less numerous than they 
are represented, and are the result of tempo- 
rary and accidental causes. Cities, moreover, 
never offer a just standard for estimating the 
condititm of a people, since extraneous causes 
there preyent the fair operation of the general 
laws which govern society; and thefondiiion 
<if the great body of the population of the United 
States, of the farmers everywhere, is one upon 
which the most zealous philanthropist, if he 
have no pet theory to support, may look with 
unaUoyed satisfacti<m. Tiie population, it is 
true, is increasing with great rapidity ; but this 
is owing to the immense and rapid increase in 
the means of subsistence ; and it is a settled 
principle of political economy, that the latter 
must not only keep pace with the former, but 
lake the lead. 

Leaving this view of the case for the present, 
let us consider another portion of the Tribune's 
argument. That paper reiterates its complaints 
that the toages of labor constantly fluctuate, as 
|}opiilation increases and the work to be dfine 
diminishes; and demands that labor should 
receive a fixed proportion of its product. Our 
reply to this is, that the price of labor, like that 
of every other marketable commodity, w of 
necessity regulated by the ratio of Supply and 
Demand; and the scheme of Association can 
not possibly alter that law, or evade its opera- 
tion. When laborers increase faster than the 
capital that employs them, labor must fall : when 
the increase is in favor of capital, labor will risk. 
And this law would operate in Association, pre- 
cisely as it does in society now. The Tribune 
answers this point thus : — 

"Suppose there are 100 elective adult male la- 
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borers at the outset : these woald divide the products 
or proceeds among them according to a prearranged 
scale, giving to capital its stipulated interest or pro- 
portion. But the number of laborers gradually in- 
creases to 500; what then? Is the recompense of 
labor coruequentlif dimmithed ?** 

Most assuredly it most he, unless the demand 
for laborers, and the capital to employ them, 
have increased in the same ratio. Suppose, for 
example, that the net product of an Association 
of 100 laborers at the end of the year is $10,000, 
after paying the interest on capital, 6tc. It is 
clear that each one would receive as his share 
$100. But when the laborers increase to ftOO, 
it is clear that in order to give to each the same 
8om as before, the aggregate profits must he- 
come $60,000 instead of $10,000 as before. 
The demand for lab(»r must be increased as 
rapidly as the number of laborers : or in other 
words, the ratio of Supply and Demand must be 
maintained. If the former pred(»niinates, wages 
will fall : if the latter they will rise, in Associa- 
tion, just as thry now do in the existing order. 
•♦ As a general rule," says the Tribune, " labor 
will become more and more effective, as the 
number of associates increases, up to the limit 
at which land can be advantageously cuUi- 
Tated.*' Of course : and so it is now, and 
wages remain fixed so long as that proportion 
holds good. But \s hen that ** limit" is reached, 
what then ? The surplus members of the As- 
sociation, the Tribune will say, must then emi- 
grate. True: but how does that diflVr from 
the present order 1 If the surplus laborers of 
this city, that is, those wlio are not needed to 
supply the existing demand," would emigrate, 
the remainder would do well enough. The 
state of things in Association must of necessity 
be the same. 

Now the Tribune answers all this, by as- 
Buminjg and insisting that Association would 
overrule and set aside these laws : that if the 
market price of labor -was low, Association 
would pay more^ &.C. This could only be (Jone, 
it is clear, by lessening the profits of Capital. 
The products of Labor must of necessity be 
sold at the market rates. If then the owners 
pay their laborers more than their neighbors do, 
their profits must be less. Capitalists will not 
do this, in the first place, because they are 
governed mainly by self-interest : and next be- 
cause in the end, such unequal competition 
would ruin them. The owner of the Tribune, 
for example, pays his laborers the market price 
for their work ; and clears say $20,000 per an- 
num, or thirty per cent on the capital investeil. 
If he were to double or quadruple their wages, 
his own profits must fall: and his neighbors 
would outstrip him in the race. The owner of 
the Tribune, therefore, will not do this: he 
will not make the laborers he employs partners 
in the concern, nor increase their wages above 
the market price ; because for such a step 
something more is requisite than a belief in the 
theory n\' Association ; the self-seeking tendency, 
the principle of selfishness, must first be rooted 
out. before any tnan, before even the owner of 
the Tribune, will thus carry into full and thor- 
ough operation these principles of disinterested 
benevolence. The individual character must 
first be rHdically changed, before Association 
can become possible. 



We have thus answered, at greater length 
than we intended, the Tribune's plea in behalf 
of Association, so far as it sfis at defiance 
established principles of Political Economy. 
But we do not intend to lose sight of the higher, 
moral interests involved in the scheme, nor to 
overlook other and more important departments 
of its operation. 

In our last article we proved conclnsively 
that Association claims to be a Social System, 
baseo upon distinctive, universal, and immuta- 
ble laws, and intended to embrace, not only the 
organization of Labor, but all departments of 
d<imestic. social, and civil life. In its last ar- 
ticle the Tribune asserts that all the evils which 
afflict humanity ** have their root in that Ito/a- 
tion of efforts and anlagimism of interests on 
which our present Social Order is based," and 
of which, in domestic life, the Isolated House- 
hold is the type. Association proposes to rem- 
edy these evils by destroying their supposed 
root, — ^to "destroy their causes,^* to ^^^hoksh 
pauperism, ignorance, and the resulting vices," 
in the language of the Tribune, by getting rid 
of this Isolation, and substituting for it a Com- 
munity, of interests and of life.. Men are no 
huiger to labor for themselves and their families 
ni^nly or primarily. " We must now try the 
opposite principle," says the Tribune, "of each 
for all, and seek individual only through uni- 
versal good." The first step to be taken in 
carrying this theory into practice is, to bring 
men together under this new relation — to have 
them live, not in isolated households, but in a 
common dwelling; to labor upon a common 
farm and fur a common profit ; to conduct all 
their aflTairs, domestic, social, educational, in- 
dustrial, political, and religious, not as individ- 
uals nor as separate families, but as a Communi- 
ty. Now to accomplish this vast rcbult, to 
bring to pass so momentous a change in men*s 
habits of thought and of life, as this implies, 
there must be an elaborate, well-defined Sys- 
tem of Means, adapted carefully and exactly to 
the ends to be attained, and the obstacles to be 
surmounted. We have endeavored, throughout 
this discussion, to obtain from the Tribune a 
distinct statement of that System and its pro- 
visions : and have detailed very many obstaoles 
to its practical operation. The answer f»f the 
Tribune is embraced in the following passage: 

" With regard to Labor, to EducafioUf to Religion^ 
^., had you read attentivtrly any of the wrifings of the 
Associationists, you would have seen how your obstacles 
are surmounted. 

We have found in the sources indicated the 
information required. Our objections had been 
fully anticipated, and every supposahle emer- 
gency had been provided for, in the System* of 
Association. It is our present purpose to ex- 
amine these specific proviftions. and to set forth, 
on the authority of these " Writings of the As- 
sociationists" the fundamental principle from 
which they grow. We have objected to the 
practical operatioa of the scheme, that Parent- 
al Authority might interfere with the supreme 
authority of the Association ; — wc are told in 
reply, in the ** writings of Associationists,** tbat 
parental authoritv will be abolished. We have 
urged that tlie duty of Filial Obedience may 
conflict with obedience to the Association ; — 
we are told in reply, by the same authority, that 
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ttic d\ny of Filial Obedientse will be annulled. 

' We baTe said that the essential (character uf 
llie Conjugal relation, the unity of Husband and 
Wife, the dependence of the latter upon the 
former, &Cm niight clash with the principles 
«fid purposes of the Community ; — we learn 
from the '* Writings of the Associationists'* 
Itiat the Husband and Wife are to be one no 
longer : that each is to be entirely independent 
of the other in name and in property ; and that 
each would have, in As^iation, **full liberty 
mf iictwn and apfbction/* In short all those, 
^stacles to the success of Association which 
8|iring from the Family Spirit, and from the 
Family Relation, are to be **surmountHr' by 

' ** «6«orifn^** that spirit, and destroying the es- 

' aential cbaracter of the relation itself This, 
kuwever, is only one department of social life ; 

' and we have accordingly suggested obstacles 
likely to arise from other quarters. Thus we 
have urged that some of the members of an As- 
sociation might refuse to work; that others 
would not like the special service assigned to 
them; that differences of opinion would grow 
into causes of enmity ; — that indrvidual convic- 
tions, prejudices, passions and selfish aspirations 
would disturb the harmony of the new Sm*iety ; 
— and that there was no bond provided, strong 
enough to control all these jarring eleoieiils and 
preserve to the Association that un/^y ofaction, 
of purpose, and of feelmg, without which it must 
inevitably fall in pieces. The question then 
arises, what principle is there to bind men t1ius 
together! The family spirit binds the family 
together; — what similai bond will bind together 
the members of ap Assoeiatiuu ? Wiial fufuU- 
nuntal law will contnil their choice of occupa- 
tions, their relations to each other, and the sub- 
je(*tion of their private wills to the general 
objects of the community. The •* Writings of 
the Associationists," cited by the Tribune, fur- 
nish the answer. We learn from them that the 

- law of Passional Attraction will be the con- 
tmlling power in Association. That law, they 
maintain, was created by God, implanted by 
him in human nature, discovered by Fourier, 
and intended to be universal in its o|)eration 
upon the arrangements of Society, just as the 
law of gravitation is upon all the relations of the 
material universe. 

** Attraction," says Godwin. " is the general law. 
Written on the heart of all, it reveals perjietMaliy 
and unitariiy the Will of God ; it acts at all times 
and m all places. It impels each being on his way, 
H indicates to him his Destiny^ and it remains forever 
incompressible." 

The law is this : that the Pasnonsy feelings, 
free impulses of Man point out to him the path 
tn whuh he should walk, (he relations he should 
form, the labor he should do, the functions he 
should discharge, and, generally, the whtde course 
of life which he ought to pursue. That this is 
the exact meaning of the law, and that it is also 
the fundamental .principle of Association con- 
sidered as a Social System, may be made per- 
fectly certain whenever it shall be disputed. 
Nearly all the Association isls who have ever 
written upon the subject, either in Europe or 
• in this country, have more or less distinctly as- 
serted it. It is claimed that when this Law 
' shall have been universally established, and 
' this new form of Society shall have been per- 



fected, in order that it may have free and full 
etfect, all existing causes of dissension aiiu of 
evil will have been removed ; a perfect bond 
will have been provided to keep mankind jn 
harmony ; isolation of effort and of life will ha 
unknown ; and we shall have, in the words of 
Mr. Godwin, a ** Social System in which oider 
will be produced by the free action of the pas^ 
sions;^^ a ** Social System devised by God and 
reserved ftir tlie disctivery of Man." Then,,^o 
quote the same writer, 

''Reason and Passion will be in perfect accord; 
dutv and pleasure will have the same meaning; 
without inconvenience or calculation, man will fol- 
low his bent ; hearing only of Attraction, he will 
never act from necessity, and never curb himself hy 
restraints." 

Thus we have reached the fundamental prin- 
ciple, tlie supreme, contn>lling law of this new 
Social System. We do not stop now to in^t 
upon the palpable fact, that this principle is;in 
the most direct and unmistakable hostility to 
the uniform inculcations of the Gospel. 'J^o 
injunction of the New Testament is mq^e 
express, or more ecmstant, than that of self- 
denial; of subjecting the passions, the impi]}- 
ses of the heart to the law of conscience. We 
may hereafter present this point more fully to 
public notice. But for the present we wish to 
follow the necessary operation of this funda- 
mental law, up«m s(»me of the details of indus- 
trial and domestic lilie. How will it guide and 
control the arrangements of labor, the relations 
of the sexes, &c., <Scc. 1 The Associationista 
urge that the passions of men will impel or at- 
tract them, to fprm certain assemblages called 
groups, with their fellows. Thus if a man has 
an impulse, or a decided liking, for plowing, 
lor gardening, or for any other branch of indus- 
try, he will enter into the group devoted to it; 
and in this way he will become a member of as 
many groups as he has special and definite im- 
pulses In the. same way are formed other 
groups, in other departments, and created bj 
the free operation of other impulses. Every 
'* passional attraction** must find its pntper 
object, and be fully carried out. In this way 
provision' is made for the following various 
groups; as we learn from the *' Writings'' of 
the Ai$sociati<mists," to which the^Tribune has 
referred us : — , 

" Group of Friknoship, 
All attracte<l to each other in confusion. ' 
Group of Ambition, , 
Superiors attracting Inferiors. 

Group of LovB, 
Women attracting the Men. 

Group of Family, 
Inferiors attracting Superiors." 

Now we shall take the third group nanried in 
this sche<lule, and inquire into the operatioii of 
the law of Passional Attraction upon the miiiual 
relations of the two sexes. In an Association 
the passional attraction odove will prompt likn 
to form certain relations. This is provided jbr 
by the system. In forming these relations, 
" each party would consult the dictates of tha 
heart ;" " the choice thus made would be ile- 
clared a marriage ;" and the parties would pass 
from the Yestalate t<i some other Corporatioa 
composed exclusively of the married, i^pw 
suppose the passional attraction which le^* to 
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that connection bhouM lose its force and take 
another directiim. Suppose the same man 
should he attracted hy other women. Wtiat 
then ? How does the fimdamental law oper- 
ate in this easel How shall these instances 
(and it is certain that they will occur) of chang- 
ing impulses and new attractions he controlled 
and guided? What does the theory of the 
System require! When a man has a special 
passion for a dozen kinds of work, he joins a 
dozen groups. When he has a special passion 
for a dozen kinds of study, he joins a dozen 
froupt. So, if the System he carried out, if its 
fundamental principle he not repudiated, if the 
whole scheme he not abandoned as a System 
— if a man comes to have a passion for a dozen 
women, there ntust be a dozen different groups 
for its full development and grattjication. We 
insist u|K)n this as a necessary, logical, inevita- 
ble, deduction from the fundamental principles 
of. the System of Association. If we are wrong, 
■how the fallacy of our argument. It seems to 
us invincible ; the conclusion can not he evad- 
ed. There must he^ if the theory be maintain- 
ed, groups in this department of life, as in oth- 
ers; and those whose passional attractions im- 
p€l them to form varions connecti<ms, must 
Lave liberty to do so. ** Man will foUow his 
bent, and never curb himself by restraints^ 

We insist upon this as a higical necessity. 
And we shall proceed now to show that the 
"Writers on Association," referred to by the 
Tribune, recognize this necessity, and have 
made their arrangements accordingly. Thosf 
who have given most attention to the study of 
the System, those who have made it the sub- 
ject of closest and most constant thought, have 
seen, and have said, that this result is rendered 
imperatioe by the fundamental principles of As- 
sociation. We quote the following passage, 
upon this very point, from Mr. GiNlwin's •• Pop 
olar View," to which we have befbre referred : 

" But suppose this arrangement (Marriage] should 
have been entered into unwisely, that the parties 
•ubsequently find that they are not fitted to each 
Other, or that one or the other should be inconstant 
inpassinn : does Fourier regard the tie as indissolu- 
ble ? He answers No ! He thinks that Love is too 
•acred a passion to be forced, except in those inco- 
berent and imperfect Societies where the rights and 
liberty of the individual are dT necessity sacrificed 
to the general order. 

" We should be unfaithful to the task we have 
undertaken were we to conceal that Fourier was 
decidedlv of the conviction that, while a part of 
mankimi were formed for cotutaney in love, there are 
some who are formed for change. * * » * The 
various relations of the Sexes will lead, like all other 
pasxional relations, to an organization into group* and 
serien. Departing from the Vestalate. each one will 
enter some corporation having constancy for its role. 
Many mill stop there; but others are so peeuliarly form- 
ed that they wilt join themselves to other Corporations, 
more or less tevere, as may be agreeable to thetr incUnO' 
iions and temperaments. * * * * In this way 
no one will have any inducement to dissimulate, 
bein^ aboayefree to follow another rule, simply declar- 
ing It by joining another Corporation. * ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The Affiective Passions. Fourier continues, as well 
as the sensitive and intellectual, are susceptible of 
•cientific education and progress. The passion of 
Love, he argues, before it csn yield all the results 
of *vhich it is capable, must undergo an organization 
ht series, to meet all the wants of all the natures that 
Ood sends into existence. The first orgsnizatioQ is 



that of the Vestalic Corporation ; another wooM he 
a Corporation of Constancy, ss we have said, st 
which the most part of men and women stop : whil* 
others sgsin, named Bacchantes, Bayaderes, iie^ 
would pass into other Corporations not so strict m their 
requirements. Such characters as Aspasia, Ninon 
De L'Enclos, &c., Fourier regards as essential parte 
in the variety of the human race." 

Here, then, we have distinctly set forth, a« 
parts of the System, the precise- arrangements 
which, as we have V^^^^d above, the funda- 
mental principle of the System requires. It is 
by the operation of that principle of passionai 
attraction, that all the confusions af>d ccrilisiofis 
of life are to be harmonized. This is the great 
principle which Fourier discovered, and upon it 
are based the whole theory and practice of As- 
sociation. All the passions of Man, it is held, 
are divine in their origin, and good in them- 
selves. Evil flows only from their repression 
or subversion. Give them full scope, free play, 
a perfect and complete development, and uni- 
versal happiness must he the result. They are 
the true revelation of God*8 designs within the 
soul. Their promptings are the true utterances 
of Nature. Listen to them ; obey them ; fol- 
low the path which they indicate; create a new 
form of Society in which this shall be ptHisible ; 
let attraction, or in common language, the Im- 
pulses of the heart, become its only law ; and 
then you will have a perfect Sr»ciety ; then will 
you have ''the Kingdom of Heaven that comes 
to us in this terrestrial world." 

We must, for the present, leave this state- 
ment of the fundamental and essential princi- 
ples of Association with lAir readers. These 
are the principles which, according to the "Writ- 
ings of the Associationists," are to ** surmount 
the obstacles" we have suggested ; and this is 
the method in which that result id to be reach- 
ed. We shall hereafter consider some other 
departments of their operation, and if need be, 
fortily our demonstration of their character and 
tendency, by farther citations from the author- 
ities to which the Tribune has referred qs. 



From the Tribune, March 12th, 1848. 
LETTER X. 
To the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer : 

When I assume to have demonstrated that 
*' there are' radical defects <ir vices in ou,r 
Social institutes and usages, demanding radieed 
remedies," what do you propose to gain by say* 
ing that you concede the truth of my assertiu* 
that *' great Siicial evils exist and demand a 
remedy V* Can you suppose a single reader 
of this controversy so obtuse as not to perceive 
the wide diflerence between my proposition 
and your very gratuitous concession? Najt; 
do you imagine that a single candid reader has 
failed to discern which is proved by my fleets, 
my proposition or yours 1 Yoit may jseeni to 
put out your eyes by your ostrich-like burrow- 
ing in the sand, but the world will see, not- 
withstanding. 

Let us suppose the Dukes of Sutherland and 
Newcastle, the Archbishop of Canteibury, the 
Bishop of London, &c., could be induced t^ 
meet and consider earnestly the woes whidi 
afflict the millions around and beneath them. 
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snd to devise or adopt comprehensive measures 
fw relief. Before tlieoD ap()ear the Courier and 
the Tribune, as advocates of their respective 
theories. The Courier, by right of seniority, 
opens: ** Please your Lordships, the funda- 
mental evil in the premises, is the selfishness 
and depravity of Human Nature, and the only 
remedy is a radical change of each individual 
character. I counsel you, therefore, to give 
liberally in charity to relieve the distresses of 
the destitute ; to endow a Church in each 
village, and distribute a Bible and Tracts to 
each family, and, thus laboring for, await such 
mitigati/m of the practical woes afflicting 
Humanity aS the essential Depravity of Man's 
Nature will permit." The speaker pauses; 
the rubicund visages of the Christian Peers 
and Prelates are liehied up with a slow of 
satisfaction, and a thrill of self-complacent de- 
light courses from the brain to the toes even 
of the guutiest. 

•• Men and brethren !'* the Tribune strikes 
in, '*I am constrained jo say to each of you, 
as Nathan said to David, * Thou art tub Man V 
All that the preceding speaker has counseled 
yon to do is very well ; Do it, and more such 
if you will. But he has not touched the heart 
of the disease, so far as it affects ynur oppor- 
tunities and your duties. These Millions are 
fapiishing, Messrs. Dukes and Prelates! be- 
cause you grind their faces by merciless exac- 
tions of rents and tithes which it is not just 
that they should pay — which they are yet com- 
pelled to pay because the robber ancestors of 
some of you acquired titles, by violence or 
fraud, to vast portions of the Soil which God 
made for the sustenajy of all His children. 
They could tolerably Inv, in the little cottages 
they have built, on the harrow patches you 
permit them to cultivate, did you not rack them 
of five to twenty-five dollars per acre rent for 
their little holdings, to swell the enormous in- 
comes which you annually squander in useless 
pomp and baleful luxury. And you. Reverend 
Prelates ! I grieve to say, make yourselves 
parties to this robbery, and clutch your thirty 
pieces of the spoil. Instead of admonishing 
the titled monop«)list8 to ' let the People go,* 
you are the bulwarks of the system which 
crushes them. Your enormous revenues could 
never be realized by preaching and practicing 
the Religion of Him of Nazareth whom you 
call Master. It is the price of blood ! 

*' What I would have you do, sirs, is this: 
First, Recognize the Right of all men to Labor 
— consequently, to the use of such portion of 
the Soil as may be essential to their subsist- 
ence on such terms as Justice, not Necessity, 
shall dictate. Secondly, Recognize and fulfill 
the duty devolved upon you, by reason of your 
superior advantages, mental culture, and general 
res'iurces, to live in truly fraternal relations with 
your poorer and less fortunate fellow-beings, 
and to minister to their needs, moral or phys- 
ical, according to your best ability. Nature 
and Revelation concur in enjoining this up<m 
yous dare not to neglect it, and then charge 
the consequences upon the heads of your 
victims ! 

*' You say the Poor are improvident : I reply 
that your wronu's have made them so! Robbed 
by yoAi of one lialf their just earnings, to pander 



to your over-g*»rged lusts, what wonder if they ' 
would make sure of the remnant by consuming , 
It before your rapacity and crafl should grasp 
that also! You say they are often idle, and 
seldom steadily industrious : Can you wonder 
at this when they are not enabled to work 
steadily, hut only as the avarice or necessities 
of others shall have occasion for them 1 Yoa 
say they are grossly ignorant : So they are, as 
their fathers have been before them for many 
generations. How could Ignorance, encrusted 
by Poverty and Social degradation, ever lift 
itself out of the mire in which it has groveled 
until its nature became thereto assimilated 1 
You and your kin have enjoyed Knowledge, , 
Leisure, ample Means — why have you not im- 
proved and diffused them ? Have you even 
habitually set the Poor examples of the Fru- . 
gality. Industry, Temperance, Morality, yoa 
require of themi You say they are brutish 
and vicious : So they are : And what have you 
done to improve and refine them 1 Look at the . 
wretched hovels in which they exist, feeding 
like dogs and sleeping like hogs, without a 
chance to observe the requirements of modesty 
and decency.^ Consider what are the hopes! 
animating, the environments surrounding, the 
influences depressing them, and say whether 
their general character is not substantially 
such as these are naturally calculated to pro- 
duce. Are they Intemperate and grossly sen- 
suall Think of their frames bowed, their, 
sinews strained by excessive, meagerly-re-. 
warded toil ; think of their lack of education, 
of good example, of elevating associates, of 
wholesome recreations, and say vvhether this 
too is not just what was to be expected. In 
short, do you what is incumbent on you, by 
ceasing to be oppressors and becoming true 
guides and brotherly helpers of these your, 
poor, depressed brethren. I bid you do them 
Justice and they will not long stand in need 
of alms — 

** * Justice for the young and old ; — 

Give them that^noi rich men's gold. ♦ * * 
Justice, and no man is poor, 
Though another ownelh more.' ** 

Here is the essence and the substance of As- 
sociation. C doubt not that the dukes and 
archbishops I have instanced would consider 
the Tribune's talk Agrarian, Jacobinic, Infidel,, 
and a great deal more of the same sort. Per- 
haps the classes who most nearly approach 
them in position in this country will so regard 
it, at first blush ; yet if they will but calmly, 
consider — if they will but feel that they are the 
brethren of the Millions now famishing through-. 
out Ireland, Europe — ^alas ! throughout the civ- 
ilized world — they could not fail to realize that 
the laws and usages which allow one man to 
monopolize a portion of the Earth from which 
hundreds of thousands must gain a subsistence, 
leaving these hundreds of thousands destitute 
of any home or means of support save at the 
suflferance of others — that such laws, and the 
whole system of clutch-and*hold of which they 
are a part, are primary and potent causes of the 
miseries which all now witness, and most pro- 
fess to deplore. 

I will not waste many words on your treat- 
ment of my array of facts intended to .prove 
that the condition of the Laboring Class in 
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Great Britain is worse now than it was five 
centuries since. If the Statutes, the Prices 
Current, Village Registers, the Convent Ac- 
count-Boolcs, &c , ofhygone centuries may not 
be quoted, where they euhstantially agree, to 
prove *in a rough, general way, the relative 

f rices of Lahor and of Food in their times, then 
despair of fixing the truth by any means what- 
ever. Many of the facts I quoted (not mainly 
from ** officials and placemen**) come out in that 
incidental, unconscious fashion, which adds 
greatly to their weight with me. What Brit- 
ish legislator, for example, in 1847, or at any 
time these twenty years, would have named in 
the preamble of a statute ** beef, pork, mutton, 
and veal,'* and added, '* these being the food of 
the poorer sortT* I don't believe there is a 
hereditary blockhead in the House of Lords 
who could blunder so grossly. 
' Your M'Culloch and other ** soundest writers 
*^oh Political Economy," are the very men whom 
I have been battling these twenty years, as I 
understand you to have been for the last four 
or five years. I deem them most unsound — 
s&istaken in their premises, and of course wrong 
i6 their conclusions. I am sure they are wrong 
in assuming that the condition of the mass of 
l^riiish laborers in our day is better than was 
that of their forefathers five centuries ago. 
That there has been some impn)vement in 
the dwellings they occupy is probably true, 
though I see not how human beings coulil man- 
age to exist in dwellings much more miserable 
or filthy than many now thickly tenanted even 
here. That many materials of their clothing 

S' e cheaper now than formerly is true. True, 
so, the progress of invention and improvement 
Have placed some conveniencies and luxuries 
within the reach of commoT» people which were 
formerly beyond the reach of the richest, be- 
cause they had no existence. That ** new and 
cheaper kinds of food" — such as watery Pota- 
toes and decayed Turnips — have taken the 
place of the Wheat, Mutton, Beef, Pork, which 
our laboring ancestors ate when a day's wages 
at plowing or reaping would buy four times as 

Siuch Wheat or Beef in England as now, I fully 
hderstand. Whether the prevailing tendency 
here is to the aggregation or to a more equal 
diffusion of Wealth, is a point which must re- 
ibain in dispute between us. Let every reader 
A)ok thoughtfully around him, and decide for 
himself Whether, in view of the landless con- 
dition of such multitudes, the causes which 
Confessedly deprive many of constant employ- 
ment are indeed " accidental and temporary" 
Or otherwise, he will also judge. To me it 
ieems that, to the landless and portionless mil- 
lions, being without work is the natural condi- 
tion, and obtaining it is the accident, even 
though it be adipilted that those who have work 
at any time considerably outnumber those who 
are unwillingly idle. 

I have thus looked through your argument on 
(he past and present condition of the Laboring 
Class, to see whether you propose or contera- 
flate any remedy for the master-evil, the Mo- 
nopoly of Land, to which I have endeavored to 
tvin your attention. You do indeed deny that 
the reward of Labor grows more and more 
^anty and precarious as Population increases, 
but is it not manifest that such must be the re- 



sult 1 Supposing there are 1000 inhabitants t9 
a township six miles square, the average price 
of fair land will not exceed ten dttllars per acre, 
and the rental of the arable portion will perhaps 
average one dollar an acre. But the population 
increases to 10,000, and now, other things re- 
maining as before, the soil is worth fifty to one ^ 
hundred dollars per acre, and will rent for five 
to ten dollars. In other words, the actual col- « 
ti vators must now give one-half to three-fourths 
of the usual product of the soil to landlords, for 
the privilege of working it. Now let the popu- 
lation swell to 15,000 or 20,000, and what ia 
the natural efl^ect on those who are born land- 
less 1 But why do I ask ? Do I not hear yoa 
say, ** It is a settled principle of Political Econ- ' 
omy that Subsistence most not only keep face 
with Population, but take the lead ?" We are 
all familiar with this sort of logic in the «^ sound 
Political Economists," and sometimes are per- 
mitted to know what it means. The Edin- 
burgh Review tells us frankly that the Poor 
who find themselve^shut out from the soi?, and 
have no assured means of maintaining a family 
have no right to Diarry — that it is a crime in 
such to obey God's command to '* Be fruitful 
and multiply," /or which an af\er-life of priva- 
tion and famine is the appropriate penalty. To 
repress the sentiment of Love in enduring ce- 
libacy or drown it in a career of debauchery is ' 
the course pointed out by the " soond Political 
Economists" to those who have the misfortune 
to be born and continue landless and portion- 
less. 

I demur altogether to yonr doctrine, though 
quite aware that it ia^i<i down as an axiom 
by your <* sound Policial Economists," that 
** When Laborers increase faster than the 
Capital that employs them. Labor most fall ; 
when the increase is in favor of Capital, Laboi 
wMll n>e." There is no soundness in it, using 
Capital to imply Wealth owned by individuals. 
If the Real Estate of this City had never ob- 
tained one-half of its actual valuation, the 
♦* Capital" of New York would be vastly less 
than it is, but I do not think its Labor would 
he less generously rewarded — ^rather the con- 
trary. There have been rapidly succeeding 
duplications of the Labor in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, with no corresponding increase of the 
Capital ; but I do not hear that the Labor is 
depressed or likely to "fall" in consequence. 
Suppose a lake or a river to yield $1,200,000 
worth of fish every year, of which some patroon 
or landlord claiming to be seignior exacts one- 
third for permission to fish, giving him a snug 
item of income of $400,000 per annum. But 
the fishermen at length grow weary of paying ; 
they doubt the rightfulness of the exaction ; 
and, potting the matter properly at issue before 
the legal tribunals, they obtain a verdict, and 
are at liberty to fish rent-free evermore. 
"Awful destruction of Property!" groans some 
Courierite; "a Capital of $6,000,000 demoK 
ished at a blow by an'Anti-Rent decision — 
how will the Poor survive it!" "Tolerably 
well, thank you !" reply the fishermen ; ** we 
don't find it materially harder to get a living 
now than formerly.** And so vanishes the 
whole fog-bank about the reciprocal infio« 
ences of the increase and diminution of Capital^ 
and Labor. 
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But, snp^se we atlmii the evils iIib Trihune 
insists on, anawprs tlie CniiHrr. how will A. 
nciatimt remedy them '. Why. sir, I have e: 
plained ihis twicM aln>a<Jy. AssiwiRliun wi 
secure to every memher emiiloynH^nt M a 
times, and the lair reward of his ialiar. Itwi 
give every nicclianic a comrnrtable and convi 
nient home, warmed, lighted, &c.. fora fraciin 
of the rent he ni>w pays. He pays une fiT\c 
for his tenement, and another fur its prnximtt 
la the eonsumera of his products : in Assnri; 
lion, he will pay the r<irmer only, while enjoying 
in unexampled perfection the latter. The i 
tnense Economies of AsBocialinn in regard 
buildings, fimces, fuel, sclinnling, traffic, lean 
waste ground, &c., will tender one Ihouaami 
acres ofland fiitly adequate tii the subsistence 
of a number for whnm three or four thousand 
acres are required under our present system. 
Of cnurae, " the pressure of competition fur 
Land," which the Queen's Speech so deplores 
ID reference to Irelaml, wilt be quietly, gradu- 
ally ahated. And the fundamental law that 
Capital ah alt receive as its dividend a fixed 
propnrtim <k the general product, based upon 
Its actual contrihuljons. and not upon arbitrary 
valuairons — a pnipnition which can never be 
increased because of the increased value given 
by Labor tci the common prnperty— renders mor- 
ally certain the Emancipaiiori of honest TnM 
from (he prirations. anxieties, sutTeringa, it 
is now tnii generally doomed to endure; and 
the immense Economiea of Association, whic^h 
are so obvious that even the Courier can not 
deny them, will secure to Labor double ilie 
comforts and advantages it now enjoys, without 
diminishing the average income uf Capital — 
possibly increaainjt it. 

I thank you for your reference lo "the 
Trihune for example," though 
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we pay one-fourlb mart than the avemgH 
"market price" of aiindar labor in our city. 
Bfld one-third more than the lowest price at 
which we could ohiajn it, which is the prii;c 
the ■•sound Political Economists" say we 
ought to pay. It is not true that we clear 
tSO.OOO per'annnm or any thing like it ; hut, on 
the other hand, nur" unequal competition" with 
those who obtain labor cheaper than we do, has 
Dot seriou^y threatened lo " ruin" us yet. 
Whether Assncialion dictates that Ihe Trihune 
Establishmeni should be parceled out to Ihnae 
wtKi encounter no risk, and expended no i^ajii- 
tal, to create it ; and it so. whether ii should be 
shared among those who worked on it. and 
were paid therefor the first year, the last, or 
some intermediate, it would probably ri^iiire 
some one better acquainted with the doctrine 
than him of the Courier to determine. As to 
" eel r- seeking" and " aelfishness'' — hut let such 
imputations await their answer. If, nn a foil 
nnd linal review, my life and practice sbnil he 
foond unworthy my principles, let due infamy 
be heaped on my memory, but let none he 
thereby led to distrust the principles t<i whii-h 
I proved recreant, nor yet the ability of sfuTie 
to adorn them hy a suitable life and 
tlon. To unerring tinie be all this 

I sppniach that part of yi 
wbich you aawine to hi forth from 
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writings of Association! sis" what is llie belief 
of thn school with regard lo Love. MarriagB, 
Conjugal Duly, &c., and I will endeavor to re- 
press the indignation I feel, and speak of it with 
entire calmnesa. How ittlerly all this violates 
the fundamental condition nn wbirh I agreed to 
debate this subject wilb yuu, how paltry is Ihe 
pretext on which you have assumed in set 
aside your own solemn compact, our readers 
already know, Bui those who are not familiar 
with Mr. Godwin's " Popular View of llie Doc- 
trines of Charles Fourier," can not realize, and 
will n<it readily believe, how grossly you have 
misrepresented him. You had before you hii 
book, in which the broadest line is drawn be- 
tween those speculations of Fourier, which the 
Associative SchiMiI do and iboae they do not 
accept, forming two distinct, broadly-defined 
portions iifhis work. You bave read and had 
your attention called to his "Intermediate" 
chapter on the " Essential Distinction between 
the Two Parts of this Work," in which he pro- 
tests, in advance, against such perversions as 
are guilty of; indignantly denies the charge 
we who have adopted Fourier's conatruct- 
principles of tcrwnsbip organizatioti have 
any design to abolish Property, the Family Re- 
'-" -I, or Religion, and proceeds : 
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" Slavery, direct and indirect, will tbes be abol- 

vages and barbariaoa will more readily adopt the 
annp™ of refined and euliivawd life -, ecience, srt, 
id industry, will be lar^ty developed, and the 
oat perfect order will itaga along with the moat' 
irfect liberty. 

■■ Tbia ia out conviction ; tbia is .ill we teach," 
Again, as if determined not to be misrepre- 
sented, except by those who deem nothing ua- 
' ir nor unjust so that it assails Associatiou, 
r. Godwin expressly reiterates : 
"We feci the neceasity of repeating once more 
II the Social Schoid. which profeaaaa Co leach lb* 
, ntive doclrinea of Fourier, have but a imgtt out 
•jtdHiMoiiB—T'Af Orjomini^o/iaW, * *.* 

II coercive means, and the full play of ihe Pas- 
I, befi're a long and satiBfaciory eipeiience of 
■elormed atate of Society shall have ahown. -- 






inatteuded.wtth 
mg as Ihe Pasaion* may bring forth Disor- 
fl reprobate at strongly as any ciasa of men. 



I need not quote farther to show how utterly 
you have perverted Mr. Goilwin'a book in order 
- (trike through him at the Aasociaiionisla— 
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as palpably as he who cited the express words 
of the Bible to prove that "There is no God." 

You say, indeed, that all the results yon in- 
dicate flow logically from the theory of Pas- 
sional Attraction ; but / have propounded no 
such theory; much less asserted that such At- 
traction is to he universally followed. I lay 
slender emphasis on Theories of any sort, save 
as their truth and utility have been demonstra- 
ted by Practice. This thing Association, as I 
hold and advocate it, is a matter of Practice 
altogether — the simple actualization of the truth 
of Universal Human Brotherhood. Christ's 
Law of Love is palpably outraged and con- 
temned In a world of palaces and mud hovels ; 
of famished Toil and pampered Uselessness : 
of boundless Wealth uselessly hoarded, and 
helpless Infancy dying in bitter agony and sup- 
plication for "only three grains of corn.** Let 
us redress the palpable wrongs before os by 
prompt action, and we will consider theories 
and speculations at our leisure. Fourier's idea 
that God governs the Universe throughout by 
Attraction — that this is the law of life and health 
for all intelligent beings — is,a grand and inspir- 
ing one : it may possess great practical value 
when we come fully to understand and apply it. 
But. when he concedes that there wifl be hu- 
man beings truly educated and living in a wise- 
ly ordered Social State, who will deliberately 
abandon a life of purity to wallow in inconti- 
nence and sensuality, he proves, not perhaps, 
that his Law is fictitious, but that he knows not 
how 10 apply it. I do not believe that a riehtly- 
trained, truly-developed human being will any 
more have " a passion for a dozen different wo- 
men,** etc., than he will have a passion to com- 
mit a dozen murders, requiring the organiza- 
tion of murdering groups accordingly, "//"a 
a man comes to have a passion** for doing any 
act contrary to Morality and General Good, his 
" passion'* must be repressed or punished. Such 
is my "logical, inevitable deduction from the 
fundamental principles of the system of Asso- 
ciation.** I know nothing of ** Groups and Se- 
ries" organized, or to be organized, for the per- 
petration of crimes or the practice of vices. 

But why should I be required to interpose a 
defense against such accusatifmsl Why should 
I not be permitted to set forth what it is that I 
advocate, and have that discussed and consid- 
ered, as was agreed at the outset 1 Why should 
I be required to defend not only myself but oth- 
ers against the grossest misrepr^^sentalions 1 
Why, indeed, but that every appeal for Justice 
and Humanity has ever been resisted exactly 
after this fashion 1 " He blasphemeth !** *♦ He 
hath a devil !** " Behold a gluttonous man and 
a wine-bibber !'* " Away with him !" *♦ Crucify 
him !** 2Such have been the vociferations with 
which every newly-asserted truth of any value 
iias been assailed from the foundation of the 
world. That truth is indestructible by such at- 
tacks, and will triumph over them at last, is the 
unshaken conviction of H. G. 



From the Courier nnd Enquirer of March 19, 1847. 

REPLY TO LETTER X. 
Philosophers tell us that the severe exercise 
of any one faculty of the mind renders imposi* 



sible, for the lime, the fquaHy active rxprcim 
of any other. The Tribune affords an illustration 
very neatly in point. The Editor's extraordi- 
nary effort to ** repress the indigitation he feels^ 
and to speak with entire calmness" of the ar- 
gument embraced in our last article, devplopjnf^ 
the principles and showing the tendencies of 
Association, seems greatly to have impaireil 
his memory of facts. While we yawn, it is 
said, we are deaf: and so when the Tribune 
attempts to he good-natured, it becomes oblivi- 
ous. The Editor "looks through our argu- 
ment'* to see "what remedy we propose for 
that master-evil, the monopoly of land ;** as if 
that, and not Association, were the tbeme of this 
discussi<»n. We do not believe the " monopo- 
ly/* that is the ownership, of land, to be an 
evil. But whether it be or not, is not the legi- 
timate topic of this inquiry. The Tribune as- 
serts that existing evils can only he remedied 
by substituting for the present social forms its 
new system of Association, founded upon dis- 
tinctive principles, aiming at certain results, and 
proposing for their attainment a specific, elab- 
orate, and well-defined system of means. We 
deny the feasibility of the system, and assert 
that it involves essential principles at war with 
morality, Christianity, and political economy. 
The Tribune challenged us to a discussion of 
its merits, upon which we accordingly entered. 
But now the Tribune asserts that " this thing. 
Association, is a matter of practice altogether,^* 
not a theory, not a doctrine, not a system to be 
discussed, but simply sonriethingto be practiced ; 
not a science to be examined, but a machine to 
be set a-going. Why, then, did the Tribune 
challenge us to its discussion 1 And why has 
it not sooner made this discovery which, if it 
be well founded, should hing since have ended 
this controversy 1 Why does it not set its 
machine at work, instead of extolling the prin- 
ciples on which it is constructed, and calling 
upon us to show that it will not succeed ? We 
trust the Tribune, when its wrath shall have 
subsided, will recover its memory, and see 
clearly, as it did at first, that Association in- 
volves a theory, as well as a practice ; and that 
the latter must l>e impossible, if the former be 
demonstrably false. 

Of the political economy of Association we 
have hut little more to say. The Tribune as- 
serted that "the laboring classes of England 
during the last five centuries, have been de- 
pressed from comfort to teretchedness," by the 
natural and necessary operation of the laws of 
existing 8<»ciety. The " few words*' which the 
Tribune " wastes'* on our " treatment of its ar- 
ray of facts" intended to prove this statement, 
require but little notice. The question is pure- 
ly one of fact, though very difllcull to be an- 
swered ; and wc have cited on «)ur side, those 
persons who have given the most thorough, in- 
telligent, and laborious attention to the sources 
of evidence by which it must be settled. The 
Tribune answers that these authorities are " the 
very men whom its editor has been battling these 
twenty years !** They are unfortunate, certain- 
ly, and we extend to them our sympathy; and 
yet we think it possible that their conclusions 
upon thi^ point are quite as reliable as the as<. 
sertionn^ioted by the Tribune from a partisan 
'^ article in an old Democratic Review«** 
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The Tribune declares with oracular empha- marry in this case is clearly an immoral act^ yet it is 

SJ3 : one which society should not punish^ To the pon- 

' r .L .lv A au isbment o{ nature be should be lefl, the punishment 

/ «m SURB they are t«wy. m amnaig that the ^f ^^^^ ^,| ^g^ assistance should be denied 
condi loii of the mass of Bnlish laborers m our day ^j^, ^^ ^e should be left to the uncertain support 
18 better than was that of their forentthers, five cen- ^j- pjiy^te charity ** 
turies ago." J;, • , . .., ^ ..... 

n.it ««^« *u\c ♦, «..- w^i^A^ i. ««♦ .^w^»iv Here, then, it will be seen that the wnter 

conclusive Rewrite?. irue*tK KS^ -P»" '"ose "premise, the Tribune builds if 

Mme"Xi'r winVattl e Tribune asserts but "^w social edifice, himself advocates the policy 

^^« i. . Il^j^hifr /.„^„1I1 .r.».t .-?^'..r» imputed by the Tribune to his opponents. The 
prove It; and their conclusion seems to be very ,' , ■',■.: . _• • •• ^ ■ - 

fully conceded by the Tribune itself, when it "»'»'»/ ^'^Tll^^llT^l '"^", Z^a^VL 

confesses that "there have been improvemenu •»"» ^''i ""■* "'l?'" the Tribune Pretends to 

in the dwellinffs" of ihe lahorinff claaseii • that fl*""*' "^"y *"° discard the premtte* of MalthUS, 

'uhe m«elfs of thet cthiSg aTclieaSr *"'<=" '»>« tribune accepts. They do not de- 

rti:!i"his's:^v';oti;t»x"^^ 

;rirth'e'^aKtr^mrn"p^Srw^^^^^^^ ^"-"y 7« rt -' -'-out exception 

were formerly not enjoyed by the ^cLl ;" and ^T" ^^ tSe r famiUe • «L tha^CU'*' sX 
tiiat " new and cheaper kinds of food" have spPPO" tneir tamilies , and that «*«^«/w-« «<|b- 
been introduced How all these thinm can be »'»'e"<=e must not only keep pace with Popula- 
^nsiSy ^h the ^siniirthat "^^^^^ "°"'l"' '»'«' »"« lead." Thus M-Culloch 

ish laborer, four centuries ago, enjoyed a degree ^^^ ' 
of comfort unknown to his 11 vmg descendants," " Man is not a mere slave of instinct ; his conduct, 

ieirll'r'' "■"""""" '"'^™""^ """ "'""" r™zris"j;hr:xr'.toirf Xw: 

5«ru J » .L . ^1 L J., uals, we uniformly find that lAe period and /rf<m«icy 

With regard to the reward of labor, and its ^f marriage, and the rate of mcrekse are determined by 
dependence on the ratio of supply and demand, the increase of food, and that the latter i$ ntver outrun 
it seems to us, nothing more need be said, by the former." - 

We find it impossible, indeed, to reconcile the M'Culloch, however, is one of the " very 
Tribune's positions, not only with common ,nen" whom the Editor of the Tribune "has 
sense, but with each other. Thus that paper been battling these twenty years" upon the 
says m one paragraph : subject of Free Trade ; and therefore his opin- 

** You deny that the reward of Labor grows more ions upon all other topics will probably be pro- 
and more scanty and precarious as Population [or nounced unsound and absurd. We will there- 
the number of those who labor] increases: but is it f^re qiote another writer upon the subiect, 
not manifest that nich most be the result r ^^^^^^^ ^,^^^^ authority, perhaps, the Tribune 

And in the next paragraph we find this asser- will be less emphatic. \fVilIiam Atkinson, in 

tion : his ** Principles of Political Economy,*' pubiish- 

" THere have been rapidlly succeeding dup/icoftVm* ed in 1843, ** wilh an iniroduction by Horace 

of Labor in Oregon and California, with no corre- Greeley." devotes a chapter to the examina- 

sponding increase of the Capital: but I do not hear tion of this fundamental proposition of Malthus 

that the Labor i$ depressed or likely to fall in conse- (which the Tribune now in the main adopts^ * 

?^"*'-" that Population increases in n geometrical ratio, 

The first paragraph asserts that. Labor must while its means of subsistence increase only in 

fall as laborers increase: the second asserts an art/Am«/tca/ ratio. The conclusion he reaches 

that it need not! Both positi(»ns can not be is this: — 

true : yet the Tribune uses one or the other, as u xhus we are necessitated by the facts now col- 

the exigency of its argument may seem to re- uted to reverse the geometrical and arithmetical 

quire. That paper, however, still adheres, as ratios, and to assert that the former is more nearlv 

nearly as we can understand its argument, to applicable to the Taws of the formation of capital, 

the doctrine of Malthus, that Population natu- ^nd the latter to the laws of the increase of popula- 

rally, inevitably, and universally, increases ^»on- ** I now submit thati have prove<i how 

faster than its means of subsistence : and that ^^Sir Lni-t^ThU two at'!f nr^^nJiM'!fn!"^l^^^^ 

Tu^ «- * . J t St.- *u r • either predicate of his two great propositions ; and 

the constant tendency of things, therefore, is , ^an not avoid expressing the utmJst astonishment 

toward destitution and misery. The Tribune that these ratios of increase which were promul- 

assumes that this tendency exists ; and pro- gated by him as theories, should have been received 

poses to check it by Association: the Editor with ahy portios or crkd^uce, either by statesmen 

also makes the following assertion as to the or statisticians.** 

means of checking it pointed out by others : — And this excessive "astonishment" on the 

"To repress the sentiment of Love in enduring part of Mr. Atkinson seems to have been shared 

celibacy, or drown it in a career of debauchery, is by his American Editor ; for in his introduction 

the courne pointed out by the * sound political economists* to the WOI k Mr. Greeley says : — 
to ihose who have the misfortune to be born and „ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ave needed the horrible deductions 

contmue landless and portionless." ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ j^^,^,^ jh^t those who can not 

Now this imputation is utterly unfounded, find food without the aid of the community, should 
Malthus, whose premises the Tribune adopts, be left to starve, to convince this generation of the 
is the only oriisinal writer on political economy radical unsoundness of the pkemisss from which such 

who " points out" any such " course.** He says revolting conclusions can be drawn.** 

expressly that. Having thus disposed (we hope finaIly)of the 

" If an*y man choose to marry without the pros- <^r»<lf and absurd positions on which the Politi- 

pect of being able to support a family, he should cal Economy of Association is based, we shall 

have the roost perfect liberty to do so. Though to again turn our aitention to ita Morautissi to 
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its fundamental principles and necessary ten- rigorous demonstration which only willful prejndic* 

dencies as a Social System : and we trust the rejects.** ... 

Tribune will renew its eflTori, and meet with Siill more strongly is the same position laid 

more than its usual success, in " repressing the ao^" oy Mr. Brisbane :— 

indignation** which it always feels, or affects to " God, as Supreme Economist.'* he says, •*mn»t 

feel when this department of the subject is hate preferred Association, and reserved for Us 

approached. We have full confidence that, in S^fsX^SCTk^Tsenius"'^' *^ ^""^e dm^of 

spite of the Tribunejs efforts " to put out its JS, is to^LJc5ITsicial Code and to jLve.1 Ho 

eyes by an ostrich-like burrowing in the sand, man: it U evident that he has fulfilled this double 

the world will see notwithstanding,*' the abyss duty,*' &c. &c. 

of sensualism into which the principles of this go in a letter which Mr. Brisbane published 

new Social System directly lead. And we must j^ ^^^ Buffalo Commercial Ad vertiaer of Nor. 

have some more cogent reasoning than the <26 1846 he says - 

denunciations of the Tribune have yet afforded, /. ^, * . . , * , . , p . jjgcovered was 

before we are convinced that this portion of our „,, V^th'^^^J^^'oZn^^^^ 

argument is not directly in the line of discus- was the social plan, or social code which Me Creoinr 

Sion which that paper proposed. At the hazard precomposed and predestined for Man before creating 

of some repetition, we shall present the leading and placing him upon Earth." 

points ofour argument in a consecutive fonn. We might multiply these citations to any 

1. Association is offered to the world as a new extent ; for all the *♦ writings of the Associa- 
Social System, intended to embrace all devartments tiiinisls" are full of the same pretensions. The 
of Social Life. The Tribune pretends, when- Harbinger^ published by the Brook Farm Asso- 
ever such pretence seems to suit its purpiise, elation, constantly speaks of the System as the 
that Labor is the only interest which Associa- *^ divine order of Society.** The Address of the 
lion seeks to reorganize : and that all the other North American Phalanx •» to the friends of 
interests and relations of life will be left im- Social Re-organizatiOn,*' asserts that they pro- 
touched. That this pretence is utterly un- p<i8e a " form of Society harmonious in all its 
founded, we need not stop to demonstrate. Not relations with Dimne Iaw"--a ** fitting emhodi- 
a single writer upon the subject gives the slight- ment of the-spirit of Christianity." Mr. Ripley, 
est support to the assertion; and the Tribune in his Lecture of Monday evening last, as re- 
itself contradicts it in nearly every article it ported by the Tribune, spoke of Fourier as •♦the 
has written upon this topic. It uniformly speaks discoverer of the laws of Social harmony, and 
of associated life as well as labor, and has dis- the Scientific expounder of the principles which 
tinctly asserted, that Education, domestic habite, govern the destiny of man on earth ;*' and the 
religion, and indeed the whole sphere of Social Tribune asserts that *'he showed that Fourier's 
existence, would be modified and controlled by system was only an exposition of ^divine, social 
the scheme of Association which it advocates, code, qrdained by the Deity for the establishment 
It quotes also from Mr. Godwin's " Popular of social order." And the following quotation 
View," the declaration that "the School of from the Tribune of Oct. 4, 1842, is certainly 
Fourier proposes but one thing, the organization conclusive proof of the position we have stated 
of Labor in the Township ;" but the very same above. 

•paragraph, which, it also quotes, contains this .. Fourier proposes no system of his own-f.;. 

equally explicit assertion :— scheme which is the result of his individual reason. 

" Let a tounuhip be once organized according to our He says that God, before creating man and giving 

principle*, and the reform urill soon spread over the whole him passions, must have adapted them to some sys* 

nation: Slavery will be abolished ; Science, art, and tem of societjr in which they would produce order, 

industry will be largely developed; and the most harmony, and justice. Fourier say she has <ft«c<werfd 

perfect order will reign along with the most perfect the divine social order. The system of Association is 

liberty. This is ai/ we teach." based upon the great religious idea that God must 

And that embraces all that we have charged. !?Vfh^°!2Sn?«^nn n?^^^ "i !^"' T*"*' 

T »k^. ; «*^.u:'4u 1- J for the regulation of their »ocia/ reffiilalKWM aim ©«• 

^'u.^L u * ^°7"»,*!'P »« ^« ^^ organized in order „.^, Fourier himself declares, on all occasibns, 
that " the reftirm" may " spread over the whole that he gives no system of his own : he says that 
nation,** and bring within its scope all the rela- he has discovered the laws by which Ood governs ths 
tions and interests of social life. And if any Universe, that these laws are universal. His discovery 
farther evidence on this point be needed, it may is the practical continuation of Christ's divine doc- 
be found in the proof of our next ppsition, trine." 
namely: — This extract in the Tribune is accompanied 

2. Association is offered to the world as a Social *>y ^^^ editorial remark that the column in which 
Science of divine origin, and immutable in its es- it appears had been purchased "iyM« adyocatet 
sential principUs. It is not put forward as of Association, m order to lay therr pnnctple* 
something to be "demonstrated by practice," ^^^J^ ^^e public." These principles are thus 
as an experiment to be tried, hut as a system distinctly recognized asthose of the "advooatea 
devised, calculated, and ordered by God. In «^ Association.** And in addition to this, the 
proof of this, we refer to the uniform language Tribune, on the 29th of January last, quoted as 
of every one who has written upon it. Thus authority, a resolution passed at what he styles 
Mr.tJodwin declares, in the preface to his book, "o«r first general convention, held in thiacity 
^h2t in April, 1844,* in which it is asserted that they 

uw^^i u»^^ *,\. I • r*!. o • I a .• are in favor of the *' social science which Foo- 

( *' We wish to rest the claims of the Social Science .^^ u„«ki« k<>ii^»<.ri t*^ K/» o«*i *<^»«r<^»ti« 

of Fourier upon precisely the same grounds on which l'^^ J^^'^'^K X. ' , ! ^^YZ-^ 

Herschell rests the Science of Astronomy. Fourier taught as, a discovery of Eternal Laws of Dutnt 

and his disciples, hold that his social principles are Justice, established and made known by the Crea- 

Entitled to rank as a Science, being capable of that tor,^* Having thus demonstrated that Associat* 
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tion is offered to the world as a social science, I 
intended to reach all departments of social life, 
and based upon certain definite, immutable, 
universal principles, we proceed to show, — . 

3. That the law of PASSioifAL Attraction it 
the fundamental and essential principle of Asso- 
ciation; that the whole system rests upon thai; 
that if that be abandoned^ the whole system falls 
to. the ground ; that according to this laWi the Pas- 
sions of Man point out and control his destiny ; 
and that Society is to receive a new form, which 
shall allow and render easy their perfect develop- 
ment. In proof of this position, we shall quote 
freely from the " Writings of the Associatfon- 
iats," because the Tribune has referred us to 
them for information concerning the system, 
and because they are the only legitimate source 
of evidence upon the subject. Mr. Brisbane, 
in his treatise, after stating that "the passions 
are implanted by the Creator in man, to direct 
him rightly in the social order precomposed for him^ 
and to which these passions are adapted^''* goes on 
to say that 

** The special task of the mind, with it« faculties, 
is to discover the law of universal movement, the 
series which distributes all its harmonies, and apply 
it to the organization of society, which would guar- 
antee to the passtMlS A FREE AND FULL DEVELOP- 
MENT, and to man the attainment of his destiny. 
This is the great problem to be 8olvf>d. Fourier, m 
his discovery of the mechanism of the series of 
groups, has accomplished this importofU task.** 

Mr. Brisbane then proceeds to set forth what 
the ttpelve passions are, and to show how the 
system of Association provides for their ** full 
and free development." And he thus states 
the essential diflerence between this view of 
the passions, and that which generally prevails : 

'* Human science declares war against all these 
springs of action of the Soul, which it wishes to re- 
press, compress, and suppress. * * * Science 
wishes to preserve the basis, change the springs of 
action^ preserve the present social system, and 
change the nature of man. It has necessarily failed 
in every respect. We can not change human Ma- 
ture, we can only change its developments.^ 

. And he thus distinctly asserts that the whole 
theory of Association rests upon this view of 
the Passions as its basis : 

"The science of Association consists solely in 
knowing how to form and develop in full accord a 
mass or phalanx of Passional series, perfectly free, 
impelled by attraction alone. * ♦ * The whole 
PROBLEM of Association is to give free course and de- 
velopment to the twelve radical passione ; Otherwise 
there will be oppression, not hannony. These 
twelve passions tend to form a series of groups. * 
* * AH the twelve passions being developed and 
satisfied in each individueU^ each one attains to happi- 
nesst which consists in a free development of the pas- 
sions. This doctrine, opposed to ail repressive and 
civilized theories, is the only one conformable to the 
desire of nature, and the presumable views of the 
Creator, who would be an unskillful mechanician 
had he created our passions so that the stronger 
should smother the weaker, as they do in the civil- 
ized system. TlriM^ is nothing arbitrary in the sys* 
tern we propose : ^ resort to no laws or regulations 
of human invention. 

" Happiness consists in the continued eatisf action 
of the twelve paseions harmonically developed. Mor- 
alists having pursued an entirely false route in their 
studies of Nature, have, of coun*e, arrived at ex- 
actly a contrary definition ; they declare that hap- 
pineas is only to be obtained in a continued repres- 



sion of the passions, and that reason is given to us 
to control them. But this. harmonic development, 
answer moralists, is incompatible with virtue. They 
think so because they believe the passions are nat- 
urally depraved," 6ic. 

We might fill our columns with declarations 
to the same effect, but they can not be neces- , 
sary. It is universally ctmceded by the writers, 
on Association, that the leading principle f>t.. 
F«»urier'8 System is, " That the Creator dis-. 
tributes passions and attractions to all his crea- . 
tures in exact proportion to their Destiny;** and* 
it is therefore the great Social problem whjcli, 
Fourier has solved, to construct a Society adapt- 
ed to these passions. Thus Mr. Ripley, in his 
lecture of Monday evening, endorsed and ex* 
tolled by the Tribune, declared Association to 
be the ** divine form of Society adapted to the 
Nature of Man." So, also, Mr. Godwin, in his 
Popular View, declares (p. 30) that 

"The inclinations of men, like hatural forces, can 
produce good only in so far as they act in their fit- 
ting sphere. To attempt to modify those inclina- 
tions because they produce evil, is to resist a natural 
/au; and strive after an impossibility. To urge man 
to suppress them is to renounce the use of fire, be- 
cause It may be the cause of disaster. No ; the duty 
of man is to study his inclinations in order to arrive at 
a social form in which they will yield good results." 

In another part of the same work, the same 
writer says that 

" Fourier alone has taken man for the invariable 
term of the social problem. Seeking a Social me- 
dium in perfect accord with the nature of man, it was < 
nece&sary tor him to know strictly what man and 
his passions were." 

And he proceeds to set foirth the number, na- 
ture, and demands of these passions, and then 
to show how the Social ohler proposed will be 
adapted to their full and free development. 
When this order shall have been established, 
he declares that 

" Reason and Passion will be in perfect accord ;' 
duty and pleasure will have the same meaning; 
without inconvenience or calculation, man vnllfoUow 
his bent; hearing only of attraction, he will never, 
act from necessity, and never curb himself by re- 
stramte. 

'* Each man carries in his heart the twelve rad- 
ical passions, and the absolute or relative energy of 
jiis passions in the individual determines his cnar- 
acter, and consequently his natural position in so- 
ciety. * * * Excesses and vices are not an es- 
sential part of the passions, but on the contrary (le- 
gend on external circumstances, which may be re-, 
moved. All that is necessary is to discover a society 
in which every bad route for the action of the pas- 
sions will be closed, and in which the path of virtue 
will be strewn with flowers." 

Now let us turn to still another authority, 
" The Harbinger," published by the Brook Farm 
Phalanx, the official paper of the advoeates of 
Association in this country. We find in the 
number for March 13 an exposition of the sys- 
tem, from the French of Laverdant, endorsed 
by the editors as sound and authentic. This 
article sets out thus : 

"The theory of Association is true, simply ben 
cause it is true that attractions are proportional tq 
destinies [that is, because the Passions of Man point 
out his functions and position in society]. Whai 
constitutes the supreme science of Fourier is the 
thorough knowledge of man and his attractions. 
What constitutes the discovery of Fourier is the 
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wafim and tA( xrin. can cauu no qoeMlon ja Ihe 
Sebool, No one ia a PhalBUFterian in esrnMt. if he 
bit not penetrated lhi» acience of the loul. ind if hr 
ita wl liif it far Ihi UmU of Au dBclriniM mil t,/h„ 
idtai. We n^ further: nhoerer aiimiis the Tha 
Iwvtery, upAocv^ o^iprAtft timply tfit indittlriat m- 

plication, nr pfycAoIoty. tince the Phalintterjr K 
bat a nucAonim tutniiaitb adapttd to the Hul ai dt- 
KrAnt Ay Faurin: 

" There are thoae, perhapa, vrko aay ihry takt the 
Pkalanttery, but rfjtct tht wythohgj^. We will wait 



/«f. toe--™. 

" Others, we »n anare, accept the Phslanatety 
onl; at an eicellent transition. Theie (we take b 
pieaaure in informing them) da accept the psychol' 
Ogj of Foorier, tchithrr (Aij care alml U or no(, 
mftelhrr they are amtciout of it or not. Jt la airaply 

another Monsieur Jordain, who apcAe prow without 
knowing iL" 

Wo commend this coneoling asBurance to 
the Tribntie'a special alieniiun ; and make hut 
one more qn'itation, Iidid the laine aource, 
upnn the same point. 

proportioned 
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tmhrace all Ihe mtUnat relatione ' 
frith rigtrroitt tiattneet, that they 

HIKK THK hiy of Ifiete rdalioni ; _.._. „ .... 

forcea of the aoul they hold Ihe (onk oFcardinali. if 
they are the focua id' the social life, if they 
roan himaelf, then It Is inccHitestlble that in innr nn- 
lurai re^rpfnentt vje tught firat la nek the prmeipai 
torn, the neeeeiary conditione i^eeetniial order," 

These quotationB from writers on Associatioti 
of Bcltnawiedged authnrity, referred to by the 
Tribune itself, and all asserting the same thing, 
itlablith, we submit, beyond a douht, our posi- 
tion that the law of PiasiONiL Attkiction ib 

AsaocuTtoH. The organization of Labur. 
which ii only one tranck of tbe system, is to he 
attained ihravgh this principle. Lahnrera are 
to he guided in their work, hj their passional 
attractions. Gi^ups are 1o he formed of per- 
■Doa attracted, or impelled, toward similar 
funciiuna. Each man's place in the Phalanx 
U tn be determined by hia apecial passion or 
impulse. Tbe aame priocipie is tn guide and 
govern all industrial, domeatic. and social rela. 
tions. It is to give shape to the new society. 
The entire social problem is, gaen human pas- 
lioiu, lafinda/nrm adapted to their free and full 
tUtelopiBenl, And tbat la exactly ihe prohlcm 
which Fimrier claims to have solved, and of 
which AsaiiRiation is the result. 

Now how does the Tribune disproTc (his ar- 
gumenlt It Ba;s airoply : 



This may be true, /nr the Trihtine has pri>- 
pounded nmhing at all, except unconsniausly. 
in this discaasion. lis constant efTort has heen 
toewftererj thing, tnconreal the priticiples «l 
the System it challenged us to discuss. But ii 
bas referred o> for an answer, to iinr dii^^t in- 
quiries cuocerning the details of tbia a^Bteni, 



In the"Wrtling8or Ihe Assiicialionisls:" and 
in those writings we tiave liiund ihe ibcorv of 
PissioMiL ArraiGTion ; and Ihey all. wilhout 
exception, make it tbe fundamental law nf the 
eniire ayaiem. The Tribune may disclaim it, 
hut if it dues so it abandons Associntion. The 
Tribune may characterize our compliance with 
ita directions as a " paltry pretext," hul it can 
not deny ihat the pretext was furnished hjr it- 
self. But when it charges qs with misrepre- 
senting and ptrvcrling those " writings of the 
AssDciaiicnlsls" to which it referred ds, it 
makes a charge which is utterly without Aiunda- 
tion. and which is ihorouglily refuted by Ihe 
very attempt which the Tribune makes lo proTe 
it true. The Tribune insinuates. Ihnugh it 
dues not sBsert, that the proofs we hare drawn 
from Mr. Godwin's book, of our position, thai 
Ike Icte if Ptational Atlraclion ti the funda^- 
meniai law of Asiociaiion, are quoted from a 
portion of his book, in which he simply seta 
forth certain "speculaliona" of Fourier, which 
the Associalive School da not atcepl, in distinc- 
tion from that which sets forth the principles 
which they do accept. Now it is a sufficient 
reply to state, that erery word we have quoted 
from Mr. Godwin upon this point is from the 
firti part of hia h<>ok — that in which he lays 
down those principles only, "which are," to use 
his own words, " aniTenally adapted and defmiti 
by tht whidt tckool 0/ Societary iUformirt, Wo 
established the principle, therefore, upon au- 
thority which the Tribune itself admits to be 
'. valid. We then applied that principle lo one 
department of social life, and demonstrated 
that the law of Passional Attraction would 
overrule and destroy tbe Family relation, the 
relatiun uf Marriage, and require the fori^ation 
of groupi and teriei for the " full and free de- 
velopment of the passions" in the relatiooa be- 
tween the sexes, as in every other department .^ 
of social life, Tiie strict cogency of that argu- j^k 
ment the Tribune itself does not deny. And lo ^* 
fnrtify it still further, we quoted from Mr, God- 
win the explicit statement that Fourier took 
precisely the aame view uf the case ; that lu 
also insisted that the fundamental law of Aud- 
ciation would require such an arrangement ; 
and that he did not hesitate lo carry his essen- 
tial principles into full elfect Ihtrt, as in every 
other department of Associated life. He de- 
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'idenct of the necessary require- 
ments of the fundamental principle of Associa- 
tion, which ia the law of Passional Attraction. 
We cite it to show that Fourj* had the same 
view of Ihe necessary operation of this law as 
that which we have taken. If the law be true, 
it must operate here as well as elsewhere. If 
the law he true, Love as well as Labor mual be 
organized according lo iis requirementa. And 
if the law ia tun true, tbea the whole fabric of 
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Assoc alion falls lo the ground. We leave ihe 
TrIlMMitj lo extricate its syslem from this di- 
lemiiia.* 

But Ihe Tribune proceeds to quote Mr. Gf)d- 
win*s dei'lii rations, to show that the school of 
Ass<Kriationists *'do not desire the suppression 
of all roerrive means, and the fuU play of the 
passitms" before •• future generations" shall see 
that it may be done with safety. And the Trib- 
une says ft)r itself: 

*' I know nothing of groups and series organized, 
or to be organized, for the perpetration of crime* or 
the practice of vices.** 

*' So long as the Passions may bring forth disor- 
der," says Mr. Godwin, "we reprobate their im- 
proper indulgence." 

** If men," says the Tribune, " come to have a 
passion for immorality, it must be repressed." 

This may seem very plausible, but it begs the 
whole question, or rather it conceals the real 
questi«»n. So long as the passions produce crimet 
gay these men, we would repress them. But, 
as we have shown, they ais(» maintain that crime 
is never produced by the passions themselves, 
but only by the mode of their development. 
They are now repressed, checked, resisted ; 
there/are, aay these writers, they produce con- 
fusion and crime. But when we have a form 
of Society adupttd to them ; when we have a 
Social System shaped by, and of course an- 
swering to, their free actitm, then that action 
will be harmonious, smooth, a source of con- 
stant happiness, which consists in the gratifi- 
cation of the pa&siims. Then, that is when As- 
sociation has been established, we can have a 
** free and full devel(»pnient of the passions," 
though not n<»w. Then what seem crimes now, 
will berome virtues. Thus Mr. Godwm says : 

" How could the passions lead to crime, when ev- 
ery thing should be arranged to satin/y ihem in the 
mosl agreeable manner. ♦ * ♦ Thus, in our ^tm- 
ent Sociriy, Fourier says that Freedom in matters of 
Love would lead to a frightful confusion. But if 
men lived in a society where a larger liberty in marriage 
and divorce would be without danger, then it would 
not lie obnoxious to the peculiar condemnation with 
which it is now necessarily visited. 

"These, then, are the views of Fourier on the 
subject of Love, which will not be satisfactorily ad- 
justeil until after society nhall have been brought into a 
state of organic unity and individual independence." 

Or, in other words, until Association shall 
have been established, and Wtuiian made per- 
fectly independent in name, property, person, 
and aflVction. 

Here, then, is the whole case. The theory 
of Association, we say. implies and requires 
full freedom in matters of hive, just as in alt 
other relatitms of social life. The AMSodiation 
8ch<N>l reply, not yet: in the present form of so- 
ciety it wfuild be dangerous ; but that form is 
false ; we seek to sutistitute a new one, founded 
on community instead of isolation ; then, when 
this new form has been establisheid, when the 
fundamental principle of A88«iciati(in shall have 
wrought out its perfect work, these irregulari- 
ties will cease *to be crimes. We can not do 
every thing at once; we must begin with La- 
' bor in the township ; ** the refiirm'* commenced 
thus will spread over tlve whole nation and em- 
brace all departments of life. We can not car- 
ry the law of Passional Attraction into ail rela- 
tions now: we must leave it, therefore, so lar 



as the relation between the sexes is concerned, 
to *» future generati(»ns :" but »' There's a good 
time coming** when the passion of Love, like all 
other passional attractions of the human soul, 
'* shall undergo aii organization by seiies to 
meet all the wants of all the natures that God 
sends into existence." This is our clear, neces- 
sary, inevitable deduction from the fundament- 
al principle of Association. We are not alone 
in so regarding it. Fourier himself took exact- 
ly this view of the effect of his essential law. 
His disciples almost universally have conceded 
its higical necessity. And one of the ablest, as 
well as most enthusiastic among them,* whom 
we quote not as authority, but as corroborative 
evidence, thus applies the law to^the very point 
under consideration : 

"1 am by no means reconciled to society, and 
marriage I regard as one of the most odious institu- 
tions. 1 have no doubt that it will be abolished when 
the human race shall have made some further progress 
toward justice and reason. But at present men are 
too gross, and women too cowardly, to seek a no- 
bler law than the law of iron which rules them. 
The improvements of which some generous spirits 
dream, can not be realized in such an age as ours ; 
those spirits seem to forget that they are a hundred 
years ii; advance of their cotemporaries." 

' In thus rehearsing and fortifying our previous 
argument upon this point, we trust we have 
aroused no •* indignation" on the part of the 
Tribune which may not be easily ** suppress- 
ed." If our space would allow, we should fol- 
low this demonstration with some remarks upon 
the direct and open hostility of the Sysiem of 
Associatitm to the whole spirit and teachings 
of Christianity. But, in consequence of the 
nature and extent of the evidence requin*d to 
substantiate our positi(»n. this article has al- 
ready reached an unusual length : and we must 
leave this point, as well as others involved, for 
future inquiry. 

From the Tribune, March 96th. 
LETTER XL 

To the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer . 
In opening this Discussion, on terms which I 
need not restate, but which were expressly 
though reluctantly agreed to by you, I set f(»rth 
very plainly the Principles on which I proposed 
to demonstrate the expediency, justice, and duty 
of effecting the Social Organization I advocate. 
From the premises there laid down I deduced 
the duty of every Christian, every Philan- 
thropist, every one who admits the essential 
Brotherhood of the Human Family, to labor 
earnestly and devotedly for a Social Order, 
which shall secure to every human being with- 
in its sphere the full and true development cB 
the nature wherewith God has endowed him, 
Physical, Intellectual and Moral. The abso- 
lute, indefeasible Right of every Child to proper 
n<»urishment and culture, of every Man*to am- 
ple Opportunity to Labor and to the fair rec- 
ompense of his Lab<ir — the Right, in short, 
truly t4» Live, to cultivate the Soil and enjoy 
the pnNluct of his Industry— these are the 
premises on which I now advocate, as I for six 
years have done, the Organization of Society 
t>n the basis of the As8«iciated interests and 

* Thig extract Is frciin " Jncqnes," by George Sand, one 
of tKe deadliest enemies of f\nirier and his system.-'H. O. 



effiirtB, in cnntradlstinelion lo that liillierio pre- 
vailing. Ir' Hmnanil;,Chmlianiiy, Sorial JiiB- 
lire (lo nut tlKOiarid ihis, iden yiiu lia*e itie 
better piisitina. ir I liave niit thoicn that Itie; 
rFSuir^ it.lhcnfniihaTeorcciutsethe aieainent 
Willi jiiu, and will take a verdkt against me 
rram unr TvaAen. Bui if I hare lAoum this, 
what avail xll your attacks on ■' Fitasional At- 
Iraction," the viewa of Fourier. &c T Suppaise 
yiiu were to talte a verdict by default against 
Ihem, my argument stands unsliaken, Tor ii 
does nnt rest one feather's weiglit upnn their 
foundations. Until I pla« myself behind iheir 
line of defense, hy what right can I be BRked 
to ahandon or maintain Its alledged pmiliims! 

That there is beneliceht and inspiriting truth 
in thfi fheory that Man mnj be so trained and 
directed, an citcumsianced and Incited, that he 
vill he inclined to GDi>d as generally and as 
thoninghly as he now appears to be to E»il. I 
do jfijfnily believe ; but m; faith in Association 
i« nut hased on ihatilieury, for 1 was an ardent 
AMociaiiunisI befure I had any such cnnTiciion. 
If experience shsll cuncliisively demonstrate 
that llieiiry, even ynu could not well resist ihe 
■Tyumenl (hence resulting. But I take Man 
IS he notorinuly is, and I say. Lnnh at Great 
Briiam, at Ireland, with their wealth and refine- 
ment, their ciTilizaltim and erls, wiih their 
faniishing tens nf ihnusands and their beggared 
millions. aAer fifteen centuries of CbrisI Ian rule 
and tearhing; then look at any little community 
of Shakers. »o recently raimmenced in ahjecl 
poverty, under such e defective organizatinn, 
wrtb au litite intellectual culture or scienlilic 
power; sec how they have utterly extinguish- 
ed Puiiperiam, Servitude, Caste. Physical Wnnl 
— Bee how many iif (he desiiluie (hey assimilate. 
bow ffiw (if any) ihey cast nfT— see how the 
esrtli hecoineB green and fruitful lieneath their 
■lendily advancing footsteps — see the 8hr' — 
ofNpw-I.ehnnrin sending! nf the surp'us 
itctB of iheir healthful, ungrudgeil inil, a ilmusand 
dulUrs' worth of fciud and chiihing to aii 
lieving Irish deBtltulinn — and say, ifyi 
that the snperinrity nf Asscicraied Life and 
Labor over the iaolated. cunipetitive, ni>-systein 
tiBually prevailing, rests al all on Ihe snundnesa 
oTFourier's teachings with regard to Paaaiunal 
Allraclion. 

Having satisfied youraelf h« to the propriety 
of evading the fundamental basis of uor Discua- 
' sinn. [ siihniitthai the misnoniprof^ 
title has become Ion glaring. Instead nf ''The 
Socialism nf The Trihune eiatnined,"* I aug- 
gest thai your anicles wnnld be mom jnstly 
entitled "Hie Socialism of everybody elst' 
dexterously qnoled from, in onler to rais 
dust of pn-judice sgainsi that of The Tr1bu[ 
But no matter. 1 think Ihnae who closely jeaO 
your citatiotta will he able lo discrii ' 
tween ihe Psasinns intended by Fourier (ihat 
is. the impulses, afibclions, f*c-uliies of Man) anil 
(hose perverted and vicious exhihiiiims of human 
infirm ily which the term ia rOmoHinly undersliHid 
to imply. They will be liki'ly. I think, to mark 
tbe dit1*erence hetvrpen yoiir slalenient — 

"The enlire Social problem is— given Human 
Passions, to find a form adapted lo iheir full anil 
free dcvelopniBnt"— and Mr. Godwin's not Biactlj 
' It eiprewions 
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Yoo have indulged in a statement which, 
liowever uninleniionaily, will, grosaly mislead 
your readers, in saying Ihat 

" Every word we hnie quoted from Mr, Godwin 

inl jmrt of hia book— that in which he lnyii down 

ibose principle! only, ' which «™,' to uje his own 

tiords, -unlverMlly adopted and defended by the 

bole achool of Ciocietiiry Kefotinera.' " 

Your readers will suppose this a eonlradic- 

)n of what 1 bad slated on this subjeci, but 

you know it is not. My complaint expreaaty 

was thai "in that part of your article in which 

you assume lo aet forth, from 'the writings of 

.4ssoi:iaiionisis,' what is Ihe belief of the School 

with regard lo Lett, Marriegr., Conjagtl Duly, 



" yiin 



iiully I, 
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ing from thai la , 
which expressly purports to sei fonh the 
'aofFourier which are not, in coniradisiinC' 
rinm those which are. generally accepted by 
ictaiionists. wiihoul a word of iniimation 
ofihis essential Iruih. Your readers would 
never have suapeoled, from your way of hand- 
ling the subject, thai Mr. Uudwin'a hiHik was 
s» divided mio two Parts, and tlint between 
them was an " Inlermeiliaie" chapter, on the 
"Essential Distinction between ilie two Parta 
of Ibis Work." It was this concealment and 
minrepreBentalion that 1 prolesled aguiusl. and 
must justly. 

if the (natter in controversy could only be 
shaken free from a lilm nf unfamiliar and mia- 
apprchended words and phrases, I am confident 
i could convince alt except Ihe small ilmugh 
powerful class who monslly hale any sugges- 
tion of Social Reform, from a natural and in- 
siinciive tliough short- sighted dread iliai their 
share of this life's com lorts and luxuriea would 
be diminished by a more equal distribution. I 
am very sure I euiild, had 1 half a day's leisure 
for examining its liles, eslablish, on llie lesti- 
(uiiny even nf ihe Courier and Enquirer, ths 
iruih of all the <■ Pdssinnat Attraction" that is 
eaeeiitigl to my arguuieiit. Fur example, I 
take up your last issue, and read, in your Cdi- 
toiial column and iyi>e, from ihe Paris letter 
of "A ■ States' Man" on "The Slate of Eu- 
rope," as follows : 

"The tenth ii that the Itishnian of the I'lwer 
classes is in Au oitn iand a pcxir creature of shift, 

qualitiea and diiptaitimi lo labor tfAen trarisplenltd to a 

Tbe truth here suggested is abundant for my 
purpose. Here are Seven Millions of People 
branded by History and "S<Mind Poliiieal Eco- 
nomy" as indolent, improvidenl, "' pour ciea- 
lurea of sliift," and living from century lo cen- 
tury in filthy squahir and horrible desiituiiun in 
thelandofUieir birth, under llie eye of all thiisa 
whose good opinion they value ; yet transplant ' 
Ihem to a diflerenl region — a region which 
might be expected ii ' 
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hoonH forward at once on a career of industrial 
energy, pecuniary thrift, and soaring ambition. 
> No men are better soldiers or heartier workers 
oat of Ireland than they who in their own land 
are said to be cruel and cowardly in war and 
invincibly idle and thriftless in peace. What 
is the cause of this striking contrast 1 Why 
are the Irish so efficient abroad and inefficient 
at home ! I know your correspondent proceeds 
to say, ** the root of the evil is in the man him- 
sdft'^ and adds, that *' Cromwell knew it when 
be commenced his cruel but politic scheme of 
wokoUsale extirpation ;" but I submit that the uni- 
form history of the Irish out of Ireland emphat- 
ically contradicts him. Give them but Oppor- 
tunity and Hope, and they Instantly proceed 
triumphantly to vindicate Irish Character and 
Human Nature from the calumnies which Ra- 
pacity, Tyranny, Robbery, and Bigotry have 
been heaping upon them for centuries. And 
the like change, I can not doubt, would lead to 
like results with regard to the enslaved, the be- 
nighted, the down-trodden, the despairing all 
over the world. Call it the theory of Passional 

• Attraction, or whatever term you choose, I 
maintain that the wretched, the outcast, the 
palpat»ly depraved, could be won to Industry, 
Usefulness, Virtue, if the right means were 
used in the right spirit. There would he appa- 
rent if not real exceptions to this as to all gen- 

• eral laws, but in the immense majority of cases 
the result would vindicate the soundness of the 
principle which maintains that evil, physical as 
well as moral, is never inveterate, but may 
surely be confronted and overcome by good. 

I^t us briefly review what you have premis- 
ed (»n the subject of Political Economy. 

I have no sympathy whatever with Malthus, 
and do not see how you can ** understand'* me 
as affirming with him 

*' that Population naturally, inevitably, and univers- 
ally, increases faster than its means of subsistence." 

So far is this from the truth, that 1 have been 
trying hard to show that *' the constant tend- 
ency of things" ought to be toward abundance 
and increased comfort for all — toward better 
recompense for toil, and ampler leisure for 
physical relaxation and mental improvement, 
because of the vast and rapid increase of the 
productive power and efficiency of Human La- 
bor. The average day*s work iiow produces 
far more of the necessaries and comforts of life 
than it did in any former period of the worUrs 
history — produces more, that is, to the world, 
infinitely less to the mere laborer ahme. He 
is starving amid the abundance which his 
rugged, unremitting toil has create<l. 1 have 
adioiited that there are some compensating 
circumstances, but the general fact is thus : 
*' I am sure'* it is, because the proof comes from 
many quarters, and really seems irref>fstible, in 
spite of M'CuIloch and his schmil. The aver- 
age price of Agricultural labor in England is 
not above two dollars per week, whirh is just 

. about the present price of a bushel of Wheat ; 

. out of this sum the laborer is to board, eloihe, 
and lodge himself— t<i pay his rent and subsist 
bis family, if married. How can this he done 

. with decency, n<it to speak of comfort, on siich 
a pittance 1 What is the evidence collected by 
Parliamentary Commissioners ^ith regard to 



it 1 Who d«ies not feel that the Westminster 
Review's statement that *' there is not a step, 
but a mere hand's breath, between the condition 
of the Agricultural laborer and Pauperism," 
must be truel ^'e have abundant testimony 
that coarse bread and lard, and far twi little of 
that, forms the habitual food of large masses 
of those laborers ; and that in summer, and es- 
pecially in harvest time, many thousands have 
no choice but to sleep in barns or under sheds, 
scores and hundreds in a fiock — men, women, 
and children indiscriminately huddled together, 
regardless of every consideration of modesty 
and morality. I am not speaking of peculiar 
cases, but of the usual and (by the victims) un- 
avoidable course of things — : witnessed and 
never heeded by the landlords — the nwmey- 
lords — the great farmers — the dignitaries in 
Church and State, who are constitutionally 
shocked with Mr. JSumble in "Oliver Twist," 
— at *' the depravity of the lower classes.** 
Turning again to your own Courier and En- 
quirer of this day, 1 read, in your '* State of 
Europe," already quoted from : 

*' Were it not for the famine which rages in Ire- 
land, slaying its thousands outright, and preparing 
victims without number for the first disease thst niay 
pass by, more would be said of the destitutiim, il not 
starvation, which univertatly prevails. Only a few 
nights since, for example, it was asserted withput 
contradiction, by a member of the House of Com- 
mons, ' That in thjB County of Somerset [Rnglsnd] 
people are subsisting on a scanty supply of horse- 
beans and rotten tuniips. picked up here and there 
in the fields;' and a Belgian journal of the 24th 
ult, says: 'The mortalitv, already frightful, has 
not yet reached the horrible acme to which it will 
quickly rise, and the reports of several ph\8Tcians 
prove to us that the detestable food uf the peddle 
of the country creates diseases, which must inevtta- 
biy spread death around.' Fmnce, Germany, and 
other countries are alike suffering." 

This in the middle of the Nineteenth Centa- 
ry. in the very center of Christian Civilizainm, 
glutted with the wealth of a plundipred wfirld, 
and with food enough to subsist amply those 
whom famine and c<msequent diseases are 
sweeping by thousands into their graves. True, 
the last crop was below an averajte ; but tli^re 
is fcNKl enough yet, if those who need it could 
obtain it ; and, if they could sell tlieif lalMir'at 
any fair rate, they could buy it even at the prices 
to which Monopoly and Forestalling have mised 
it. The great mass throughout the w<irld en- 
dure lives of often excessive, i r re j^uiar, half- 
requited toil, are scantily fed, po4irly clad, and 
haidly at all taught — not because Production is 
deficient, but because Distribution is impertect 
and unjust. Europe might f>asily support ten 
times, America one hundred times, its present 
populati<in, under a wise and true Social Econo- 
my. Secure Opportunity, skillful Direction, 
and just Recompense to the present population,, 
and their average Production wouM be quadru- 
pled. And I can n<»t doubt that the progress 
of Asricultural Science will outstrip the increase 
of P«ipulation for centuries to come. 

You wrench from my last article two lines, 
saying that as Population increases the reward 
of l^bor it must become more scanty and pre- 
carious, without n<iticing the preceding asser- 
tion, that this is the result of that ^Moon^ter 
evil * the Monopoly of Land,* " aud then quote, 
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with RD air of triumph, my statemeni, that the 
p<iptilation of Oregon and Cahfurnia has been 
doubled without prejudice to any. Of course, 
you only needed farther to show that the virgin 
soil of Oregon and California is monopolized 
and held at oner(»us prices, increased as fast as 
practicable, by those who seek to realize wealth 
from other men^s labor, and you would* have 
made <iut a case requiring explanation from me. 
As it is, I submit that the facts so triumphantly 
grouped by you aflbrd a striking confirmation 
of the truths for which 1 am contending. In 
Oregon the settler pays n<ithing for wild land, 
which is abundant, and no man is allowed lo 
claim or hold more than a mile square. In Cali- 
fornia, any settler takes almost any unimproved 
land, paying nobody therefor; and such land, 
if alkiwed to t)e claimed in large tracts, has as 
yet attained no considerable price. Had the 
I^nd System of our State, from its first settle- 
ment, resembled that of Oregon, I believe its 
population might have more rapidly increased 
to Ten Millions with far less destitution of Em- 
ployment and inadequacy of Rec(»nipense than 
has already been experienced among us, though 
our population has not yet reached Three Mil- 
lions. I trust you will see that your citation of 
Atkinscm and Gieeley as adverse to Mali bus's 
notion of Population naturally outrunning Sub- 
sistence, was quite superfluous. The> never 
were any thing else. 

Tliat the ** Sound Political Economists," so 
called, do commonly denonnce Early Marriages 
among the Poor as not only improvident but 
culpable, I think all who are accustomed to 
read the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews, 
&<;., and especially their articles on Pauperism 
and the PiHir-Laws, will attest. My rec(»llec* 
tion of the fact is distinct and vivid, though I 
have no time to hunt up authorities on a point 
so unessential. But if, as you say, 

*' they asoert that, as a matter of fact, generally true 
though not without exceptionst, men do not and will 
not marry until they can support their families ; and 
that therefore * subuistence must not only keep pace 
with Population, but take the lead,' '* 

they assert what is not true. The P(»or-Law 
Commission returns and the ** LiberaP' Reviews 
are full of complaints that the Poor tciU not and 
do not act rationally and deliberately in this 
matter; but, finding their condition desperate 
at' best, are too apt to act on the assumption 
that Marriage may alleviate its miseries, and 
can not aggravate them. And this is natural, 
however deprecated and denounced by '* Sound 
Political Economists." Hence you will find that 
nowhere is Early Marriage so general as among 
the Irish Pc»or. The only segment of truth in 
the statement above quoted is this : — Those 
who are actually suffering the agonies of famine 
are not likely to marry, if sint^le, nor to have 
children if married. ** Sound Political Econo- 
my*' has just two real remedies for its fancied 
over-population : Starvation and Licentiousness 
among the Poor. If the latter fails to check 
the too rapid increase of Laborers, the landless 
and unskillful drift inevitably toward and are 
wrecked upon the former. 

A few words on the Relations of the Sexes, 
and I take leave of your last article : 

If I believed that God created some men for 
inconstancy, in any other sense than some are 



created to steal, forge, and murder, I should 
hold, as Fourier appears to do, that, in a per- 
fect Scfciety, such as can not be hoped for until 
after ages of preparation and experience, mar- 
riages might be dissoluble without reproach at 
the mere pleasure of the contracting parties. 
But, believing most thoroughly that Purity is 
inseparable from Constancy, and that the physi- 
cal and moral nature of Man imperatively re- 
quire them both as vital conditions of healthful 
existence, I hold that human beings rightly 
developed and faithfully educated in a true 
Society will no more desire change in the con- 
jugal relation than to be continually swapping 
children with their neighbors. If I am right in 
the premise that Constancy is the dictate of 
Nature and of Providence, then you are wrong 
in conf(»unding Freedom with License, and in 
your whole argument on the subject. Fourier, 
reared amid the convulsions and license of 
Revolutionary France, and living a keen ob- 
server of the boundless debaucheries of Paris, 
believed that Inconstancy was natural to a part 
of the human family, and not the result of false 
relations and perverse development. Here was 
his error — not that he taught that Crime, or 
whatever tends to priNluce evil and wretched- 
ness, should he t<ilerated, but rather that in a 
true Society Inconstancy need not be a crime 
be(*ause it would not prmluce debasement and 
woe, as it now notoriously does. He held as 
firmly as any one that all individual acts and 
impulses inconsistent with the higliest general 
good must be repressed ; he erred in presuming 
that, in an entirely different Social State, at 
some perio<l in the indefinite Future, Inconstan- 
cy will be no crime, not because men will be 
impelled to it, as they now are to rob, oppress, 
and slay their fellows, but because no evil con- 
sequences would result from yielding to its« im- 
pulse. How entirely this diO'ers fnmi "The 
Socialism of the Tribune" which you profess to 
'* examine" you very well understand. 

And now, since you insist on extending 
your articles immoderately, and your m(*de of 
discussing what you choose to combat instead 
of what 1 propose, has scarcely allowed me a 
chance to present affirmatively my own propo- 
sitions, I Will go on to demonstrate more fully 
one important feature of Association. I main- 
tain, then, that 

Labor can be and ought to bb so Oroanizbd 
AS TO Render it Atteactivb. 

I mean by this that industry in general may 
he so organized that men and women shall 
cheerhilly do their respective proportions of 
Useful Labor gladly, finding pleasure in the 
work itself as well as in its results or recom- 
pense. 

That a small portion of mankind nov* labor in 
just that capacity wherein they can respective- 
ly be most useful, and find their greatest earthly 
pleasure therein, I presume none will dispute. 
That Productive Labor, humble as is the esti- 
tnation in which the mere digger or carver is 
ordinarily held by the more fortunate classes, 
is the source of nearly all material comforts, 
and indispensable to the subsistence of every 
human being, I need not waste words to estab- 
lish. That very few now labor with their hands 
from a hearty love of such labor, or because 
they take pleasure in so doing, is a deplorable 
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TQth. Bat why do men usually bate, and, it 
possible, shun Labor 1 Not, I maintain, be- 
cause it is necessarily repugnant, but because 
it is pursued under circumstances and upon 
conditions which make it practically so. Those 
who do the bona fide work of the world are 
mainly the hirelings and dependents of others 
— ^the time, place, and manner of their working 
is dictated by others, who, usually doing little 
or less than themselves, are yet esteemed their 
social superiors — they must work, if mechanics 
or artisans, in shops not constructed with a 
primary view to tl^eir comfort, but to others' 
profit, often noisome, gloomy, unhealthy (" If 
you don*t like it, you can leave — there are 
plenty more ready to take your place"), and 
Agricultural labor is subject to similar repulsive 
conditions. They generally feel, too, that they 
do not receive the fair aud full recompense of 
their labor, and often are in doubt whether they 
will or will not be recompensed at all. No pains 
are usually taken, no outlay incurred, to render 
the workshops pleasant, cleanly, cheerful; if 
the capitalist has a library, paintings, statuary, 
&c., they do not enrich nor ornament his facto- 
ry, and his workmen are very rarely gratified 
with the sight of them. So in Agriculture, the 
Hired Laborer finds no provision in the fields 
for shelter against sudden showers ; for the pre^ 
vention of offensive exhalations (though they 
are wasteful as well as offensive and unhealthy); 
no books convenient for a leisure hour or even- 
ing ; no planning of grounds, or arrangement of 
work with a view to his improvement, comfort, 
or convenience. Can any wonder that Labor 
is repulsive 1 Were it possible to have a Ball, 
a Fishing Party, a Concert, under such circum- 
stanses, to be enjoyed for twelve or thirteen 
hours with no cessation but a short one for. 
dinner, who does not realize that it would be 
even more fatiguing and repulsive than work is 1 

• What Organization may do to render the re- 
pulsive attractive is seen in the case of War and 
Armies. Intrinsically the most revolting em- 
ployment that can be suggested to a man is 
that of maiming and butchering his fellow-men 
by the wholesale, and taking his chance of being 
maimed or butchered in turn. And yet millions 
are found to rush into it, take delight m it, spend 
their lives in it, in preference to peaceful and bet- 
ter rewarded avocations. And why 1 Because (I 
speak of the regular soldier, who makes war his 
life-long profession) rulers have given to war 
an Organization, which satisfies two of the 
8enses->-that of Hearing by Music, that of 
Sight by glittering uniforms, precision of move- 
ment, and beauty of array. In a few. Ambition 
is also excited, while to the mass the assurance 
of an unfailing though meager subsistence is 
proffered. By these simple expedients the im- 
agination is led captive, and millions constantly 
enlisted to shoot and be shot at for an average 
of not more than sixpence per day. 

O that the governments of the world were 
wise enough, good enough to bestow one-half 
the effort and expenses on the Organization of 
Jjabor that they have devoted to the Organiza- 
tion of Slaughter ! We should have enjoyed, 
long since, the blessings of an Industry so or- 
ganized and adjusted that every one who wish- 
ed could at all times have work, and every one 
who worked could not fail of the fair recom- 
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pense of his toil— an arrangement unde^which 
Labor, so organized as to secure to eacn work- 
er associates and directors of his own free 
choice, instead of those thrust upon him by his 
dire necessities and other men's avarice — the 
regulation of his own hours of toil, with frequent 
alternations from one employment to another, 
and from workshops ventilated, beautified, and 
tempered with a primary regard to his own 
comfort and ease, to the surrounding fields, so 
planned as to give the richest beauty and diver- 
sity to the landscape, and to satisfy and elevate 
the taste of the cultivator, laboring in joy and 
pride on a domain which he loves as the secure 
home of his children and associates, the support 
and stay of his old age. Here, with ample Ed- 
ucation for the Young, Music, Libraries, Paint- 
ings, Sculpture, &c., &c., open to all (the few 
enjoying more than at present, but not shutting 
up the trophies of Refining Art from the manyX 
with civic crowns and ofiicial distinction award- 
ed, not to the destroyers of human lives, but to 
those who excel in Art, Science, Invention, and 
useful effort generally, I can not doubt that La- 
bor will be rendered truly Attractive to the 
great body of our Race, so that each shall joy- 
fully accept and pursue a career of peaceful In- 
dustry, and scorn the devices andshitlsby which 
too many now contrive to live uselessly, while 
others are repelled from attempting the like only 
by despair of success. Attractive Industry, 
once generally established, Pauperism and 
Starvation are at an end. The rich will not 
grasp ; the Poor will not envy ; and no man 
will be impelled to covet that which is his 
neighbor's. In the faith that Association will 
benificently solve this mighty problem of the 
true Organization of Labor, I remain H. G. 



From the Courier and Enquirer, April 16th. 

REPLY TO LETTER XI. 

Thbbb is very little in the foregoing article 
from the Tribune that requires reply. It ad- 
vances nothing in defense of Association that 
has not been already answered, nor does it, in 
any degree, break the force of our demonstra- 
tion, that the Law of Passional Attraction is 
the fundamental principle of the System. We 
proved conclusively that this Law is the sole 
foundation of the theory, and would be the 
supreme rule of practice, in the new Society 
which the System aims to bring about. The 
*' Harbinger," which is the official exponent of 
the Association ists of America, declares, as 
already quoted, that no man can be an Asso- 
ciationist. ** in earnest^"* who does not accept 
this law " as the hcLsis of his doctrines and of 
his ideas:" and that all who advocate the sys- 
tem do in fact accept the law ** whether they 
are eonscioua of it or not." And the truth of 
this remark is admirably shown by the Tribune 
itself when, in the article we have copied above, 
it speaks of Association as a "Social Order 
which ishall secure to every human being within 
its sphere the full and true development of the 
nature wherewith God has endoweid him, phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral" Now the nature 
of man includes, of course, his impulses, appe- 
tites, propensities, desires, and passions ; and 
the aim of Association, according to the Trib- 
une, is, to secure to every man, their ** full and 
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true d^velopinent/* that is, their constant and 
complete satisfaction, to the full extent of their 
demands and in strict conformity to their ten- 
dencies. This is exactly the I^w of Passional 
Attraction — in its whole length and breadth. 
The Tribune, therefore, like the Frenchman, 
** speaks prose without knowing it." Eren 
while professing to disarow the law, it asserts 
and proclaims it in the broadest and most ex- 
plicit terms. 

In this principle, then, lies the germ of the 
whole theory and practice of Association^ We 
have on the one hand Man with his Passions, 
as actire powers; and on the other Society 
with its forms, as the medium of their activity. 
That ctU, misery, suffering attend upon and 
result from Man*s action in the existing state 
of things, is a foct universally conceded : as is 
also the necessity of providing a remedy. But 
before a cure can be applied or devised, the 
cause of the evil must be ascertained : and here 
at the very outset, the theory of Association 
comes in direct collision witto the teachings of 
Christianity. No truth is more distinctly taught 
in the Word of God than that of the sinfulness 
of the human heart : the proclivity of Man's 
nature to act in violation of the rule of right. 
The origin 6f sin must always remain a matter 
of doubt : but the fact of its existence in the 
human heart is not only most explicitly asserted 
in the revelation of God, but lies open to uni- 
versal observation. Christianity assumes it, 
and teaches also that from this intrinsic de- 
pravity of the heart flows all the evil that 
afflicts the world. It is solely because malice, 
covetousness, enyy, lust, and selfishness in 
general exist, as active principles, in the heart 
of man, that their /ruiV# exist in Society. It is 
solely bec^usp the fountain is poisoned, that the 
streams which flow from it are bitter. Here, 
then, Christianity says, is the cause of all social 
evil, in the sinfulness of the heart of Man. 
The remedy must reach that cause, or it must 
prove inefficient. .The heart must be changed. 
The law of Man's nature must cease to be the 
supreme law of his life. He must learn to 
subject that law to the higher law of righteous- 
ness, revealed in his conscience and in the 
Word of God . All the passions, appetites, affec- 
tions, propensities, and impulses of his nature, 
which tend to evil,^ must be repressed, con- 
trolled, and overruled ; must become subject to 
the law uf conscience : and that subjugation 
can only be effected by his own personal will, 
with the supernatural aids furnished in the 
Christian Scheme. These are the plain teach- 
ings of the Christian faith ; and are beld to be 
such by the great body of the Christian world. 
We, of course, make no appeal upon this point 
to those by whom they are rejected. 

The theory of Association rejects them alto- 
gether. Its advocates maintain, in opposition 
to them, that the heart of man is not depraved : 
that his passions do not prompt to wrong doing, 
and do not therefore by their action, produce 
evil : but that evil results solely from the at- 
tempt made to ct^ck and control them. This 
attempt they sayj distorts their proper develop- 
ment, and so produces suffering. '* Human 
Science" is denounced by Mr. Brisbane, because 
it seeks to ** suppress, repress, and compress 
these spridgs of action in the soul." The evil 



which exists arises from this attempted twp- 
pression, and not from the action of the passions 
themselves. The remedy, therefore, they say 
consists in removing this restraint; in taking 
off this repressive force : in giving to human 
faculties, propensities, and impulses their iuH 
and free development. They are good in them- 
selves : they lead naturally only to good re- 
sults : they«ught, therefore, to have.a constant 
and complete activity. This suppression, they 
add, is the work of society : it results directly 
from the social forms in and through which 
man lives and acts. "This development of * 
souls and their faculties," says Mr. Brisbane, 
**is not practicable in civilized relations, in 
isolated households and incoherent industry." 
Then, he adds, ** Civilisation should be de- 
nounced, and some mechanism entvrehf opposed • 
to it should be sought." We must have a new 
social form, which shall provide for, and render 
possible, this full and free development of the 
nature of man. Now, isolated households, the 
laws of society, the Family relation, the con- 
straints of Marriage, individual effort, and the 
prevailing scheme of labor and of life, impose 
checks and restraints upon the action of man. 
We demand a Society which shall break jtbis 
bondage ; which shall take its laws from the 
nature of man, and not seek to overrule that by 
another law ; in which labor shall be performed 
because it is attractive ; in which men shall be 
brought together only according to their mutual 
likings : in which those only shall work to- 
gether who like each other and their common 
labor : in which the Marriage tie shall be bind- 
ing only while the passional attraction which * 
gave 'it birth shall continue : in which no law 
of Society shall overrule the impulse which 
impels men and women to form new unions : 
in which children may obey no superiors but 
those of their own choice : in which, in short, 
all labor and all life, in all their departments, 
shall know no other law than that which springs 
from the tendency of the passions and propen- 
sities of individual men. Such a social form, 
the Associationists contend, is demanded in 
order " to secure to every human being within 
its sphere the full and true development of his 
nature, physical, intellectual, and moral." And 
that development, it is further held, whenever 
it can be secured, will lead to universal happi- 
ness, because ** happiness," in the words of Mr. 
Brisbane, *' consists in the constant satisfaction 
of the radical passions ;" and thus all evil will 
be forever banished from the world. Then, in 
the words of the Tribune, " the rich will not 
grasp, the poor will not envy ;" for a covetous 
or conceited person could no more exist in 
Association, than a wicked one could in Heaven. 
(Tribune, Dec. 18.) Association thus proposes 
to reform man, to banish evil from the world, 
and to effect the regeneration of the human 
race, by changing the circumstances under 
which men live and act And the possibility 
of doing this is repeatedly asserted, and con- 
stantly assumed by the Tribune in this discus- 
sion. 

Now it can not escape attention, that in all 
this the Law of Nature is assumed to be the 
highest rule of human conduct. Man, with his 
passions and impulses, is regarded, in Mr. God- 
win's language, as " the tnvanaHe term of the 
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Mcial problem ;'' and a ** Social medium is 
nought in perfect accord with his nature,^* So, 
also, says Mr. Brisbane, ** we can not change 
human nature : we can only change its devel- 
opments." Whatever, then, accords with, and 
flows from the nmtureU impviUts and propensities 
vf Mom, it is assumed, will lead to good results, 
and therefore must be right. The Law of Na- 
ture is the Supreme law. If nature prompts 
man to «i^ act, that act is right, provided it does 
not lead to sobering. If man's passions impel 
him, for example, to discard his wife and take 
• another, it will be right for him to do so, if the 
state of Society is such that the act will not oc- 
casion trouble. In the present state of Society, 
t>f course, it can not be done : but under a new 
social form its evil consequences could be avert- 
ed, and then the act would be right, because it 
would be in accordance with the nature of man. 
The Tribune thinks that man's nature would 
not prompt him to such action ; that " in a true 
Society human beings will no more desire change 
in the conjugal relation than to be continually 
swapping clUUhren with their neighbors ;" but al 
the same time, the Tribune holds to the gener- 
al principle that the law of nature must govern 
human conduct in this as in other respects ; 
and says that if it held that purity and constan- 
cy were not demanded by man's naturCf it 

'* would hold, as Fourier appears to do, that in a 

perfect Society marriages might be diasoltihle voithout 

. reproach, at the mere plmture of the contracting parUee** 

Now, as a matter of fact, man's mere nature 
^oes often impel him to inconstancy. That na- 
ture will, of course, be the same in Association 
as it is now : man's desires, impulses, passions, 
will remain unchanged. In Association, then, 
it is certain, men tnll desire to " change their 
wives" far oflener than to '** swap their chil- 
dren ;" and the Tribune's professed belief to the 
contrary is preposterous. But this is immate- 
rial : whether it be true or false, the Tribune's 
adherence to the principle is equally explicit. 
It makes the law of nature supreme : if Con- 
stancy is the dictate of that law, then, and only 
then, according to the Tribune, it should be the 
rule of Society. But man's nature should be 
developed, to whatever it may lead — the great 
law of Passional Attraction should be supreme, 
whatever may be jts requirements. And the 
first thing necessary is to devise and put in force 
a Social form, which will allow this. Here 
comes in, as we have already seen, the ma- 
chinery of groups and series, to replace the ex- 
isting relations of the Family, township, <&c. 

Now all this is clearly in direct hostility to 
the teachings of the Bible. No doctrine is 
more distinctly taught there than that of the de- 
pravity of man's nature. The law of his nature 
is a law of sin. And it is made the great aim 
of his being to rise above that law ; to become 
freed from the bondage to evil which his mere 
nature imposes ; and to repress,^eny, and sub- 
ject to the higher law of conscience the pas- 
sions and appetites of his nature — the "lusts of 
the flesh which war against the soul." No in- 
junction of the Gospel is more definite or reit- 
erated than that of self-denial ; .of " repressing, 
suppressing, an(^ compressing the passions," in 
Mr. Brisbane's phrase ; and of making the die- \ 
tates of our depraved nature aubordinate andj 



subject, in all things, to the law of absolute 
right, which for all men must be supreme. 
There can be no mistake in assuming this'as 
the plain commandment of Christianity ; nor is 
there more room for error in asserting its pal- 
pable contradiction to the fundamental pnnci- 
pie of Association. The latter makes the law 
of Nature supreme : the former makes it sub- 
ject to a higher law. No such higher law is 
recognized in this Social .Scheme. It never 
makes allusion to it, but always takes for grant- 
ed its non-existeoce. It does not admit the ex- 
istence of Sin, except in the form of suffering. 
Nothing, in its ^ew, is good or bad, right or 
wrong, intrinsicaliy, but only as it produces hap- 
piness or misery. There is no reference, ever 
or anywhere, to a law of right, to a command- 
ment from Grod, to an injunction of conscience. 
The law of Nature, in this system, supplies the 
place of all these moral and spiritual obliga- 
tions. The institution of Marriage, for exam- 
ple, is not regarded as of divine appointment^ 
and permanent in its character. The fact that 
it was' recognized as such by Christ is disre- 
garded. Association considers it a simple form, 
the creature of society, and to be changed, 
modified, or destroyed, as society may allow. 
Thus, it is held, a time may come when it will 
be felt as a needless restraint upon the nature 
of man. And they have no hesitation in say- 
ing that then it should give way to new and 
more liberal forms of intersexual relation. 
Then Society should be so organized that a man 
may have a dozen wives, or a woman a dozen 
husbands, if their passions prompt, without pro- 
ducing suffering and debasement. The intrin- 
sic right of the matter is treated as a nullity. 
Christ's injunctions, the teachings of the Bible, 
the dictates of Christianity are allowed no 
weight. 

This is a distinguishing feature of the whole 
system. It has in it nothing religious ; nothing 
that even recognizes the existence of spiritual 
and moral laws; nothing that takes any, the 
slightest account of the Bible and its injunc- 
tions. The Law of Nature is its supreme com- 
mandment, both in theory and m practice. It 
recognizes nothing higher, and knows no other 
sanctions. The system, we are aware, pre- 
tends to be religious, and even claims to be the 
only true Christianity. But, as we have seen, 
it rejects the plainest doctrines of the Bible, 
nullifies its most imperative commandments, 
and substitutes for them its own interpretation 
of the laws of nature. Thus the God in whom 
it professes faith, becomes, in its definition, 
simply the " principle of universal unity." The 
Trinity in which it pretends to believe, is re- 
solved into a trinity of the ''active, passive, and 
neutral principles of life and order." It grave- 
ly declares that by the " Kingdom of Heaven'* 
is meant Association : and the command of our 
Savior, "seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness," is interpreted to mean "seek 
ye the harmony of the Passions in Associative 
unity !" Thus it believes in Christianity, only 
when Christianity has been forced into its like- 
ness, only when it reflects its image : and then 
the image of itself, and not the sabitance of 
Christianity, becomes the object of its faith. 
Its whole spirit is in the most direct hostility to 
the doctriDes of the Bible. It recognizes aa 
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aheolute distinction between right and wrongi 
knows nothing of the law of conscience, as- 
cribes no authority to revelation, seeks no ends 
and knows no laws above those of mere naturtf 
and aims at nothing beyond the *' full and true 
development of the nature of man." To call 
such a system religious, is a gross abuse of lan- 
^age. It is the exact antagonist of Christian- 
ity ; it starts from opposite fundamental princi- 
ples and aims at precisely opposite results. It 
is, in its essential character, injidel : its princi- 
ples, its aims, and its means are all those of in- 
idelity. It is very true, as will probably be urged 
in its defense, that Association is not alone in 
thus regarding the law of nature as the supreme 
rule of human conduct. Phrenology, Mesmer- 
ism, and the countless brood of novel "dciences*' 
which have of late years dawned upon the world, 
fdl agree in this. They all unite in discarding 
moral distinctions, in annuUing conscience, and 
in rejecting the idea of spiritual laws and even 
of spiritual existences. Every thing is identified 
with the laws of Nature. These laws are re- 
vealed sometimes in bumps upon .the skull; 
sometimes in the nerves, and by means of gal- 
ranic action ; sometimes in the outward forms 
of life and matter : but always in Nature. The 
law of Nature is to them ail the only law of God. 
And in this they occupy pr^isely the ground of 
Association : but this coincidence by no means 
Tindicates that theory from the charge of infi- 
delity to the Christian creed. The principle^ 
wherever and whenever it manifests itself, is 
the antagonist of revelation. The fact that it 
insinuates itself into, and works through so 
many forms ; that it pervades so many different 
subjects, and mingles itself with so many di- 
verse opinions, affords new ground to appre- 
hend danger from its prevalence, but it can not 
in the least change its character. It is in all 
its forms the same ; equally hostile to the Christ- 
ian faith, and equally fitted to destroy all con- 
fidence in the established principles of morals 
and religion. It may seem to be harmless, be- 
cause it appears to be merely speculative : but 
this fact only disguises and thus increases the 
danger. The scheme of Association is the 
only one which seeks directly and avowedly to 
reduce it to practice : to bring society and life, 
in all their departments, under its power. But, 
like all other fundamental principles, whether 
true or false, it creates its own form of mani- 
festation, and will be practiced as fast and as 
far as it is believed. The Association doctrine 
concerning Marriage, for example, can not be 
believed without producing its natural results. 
If men become convinced that the Law of Na- 
ture alone should regulate intercourse between 
the sexes ; that the bonds of Marriage, as Mr. 
Godwin contends, have no sanction except in 
the arbitrary customs and observances of Soci- 
ety ; that they ought to have no force beyond 
the consent of the parties whom they bind ; 
that the passion of love^ being an impulse of na- 
ture, ought, therefore, always to have its " full 
and free development ;" and that this law of 
passional attraction is the highest law which 
man can or should obey, they will inevitably 
act upon that conviction. They will come to 
consider the restraints of Marriage as unjust 
and oppressive, whenever they find them in 
conflict with their own propensities. And those 



bonds will be cast aside, and made to yield to 
the law of their nature, just as fast and jost as 
far as the ** false forms" and ** subversive insti- 
tutions** of society will permit. A moment's 
reflection will convince any one that this must 
be the result of faith in such principles. And 
there are anoong us witnesses of the fact, that 
in specific instances these ioctrints have produced 
these, their natural fruits. Men and women, in 
this City and elsewhere,.have gradually yielded 
assent to the principle of Association, that pas- 
sional attraction should be the supreme law • 
and avowedly under its influence, acting in ac- 
cordance with it, they have throw oflf or disre- 
garded the restraints of Marriage, and fiMrmed 
other relations, in more '* perfect accord" with 
the promptings and passions of their nature. 
Now the advocates of Association, we fully 
concede, do not aim at such results runs : they 
contend that the existing form of society is not 
suited to the *' full and free development" of 
man's nature. But they also maintain that so- 
ciety can and should receive a new form, adapt- 
ed to it, and that then the whole theory may be 
carried into full eflect. Fourier himself went 
no farther than this. He taught that a time 
would come when inconstancy would be pro- 
vided for, and that it would then be no crime, 
because it would cause no sufiTering, ** because 
no evil consequences would result from yield- 
ing to its impulse." The Tribune hesitatingly 
intimates that he was in error in thinking that 
it would produce no 8ufl!ering; but if not, if 
he was right in so thinking, then the Tribune 
has -no further scnfple; it would then insist 
upon such forms as would *' secure the full de- 
velopment of human nature." Here then, is an 
entire agreement as to the fundamental princi- 
ple of the supremacy of the law of nature. And 
both stand in exact hostility to the fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity, that there is an abso- 
lute distinction between right and wrong, by 
which wrong can never become right, whatever 
may be its consequences. The doctrine of the 
Bible is, that Marriage is in itself an institution 
of -divine sanctions : Constancy is a law of di- 
vine injunction. Its violation is always wrong, 
no matter what may be the consequences re- 
sulting from it. The moral character of the 
act does not at all depend upon its results. A 
" perfect Society" would certainly seem to be 
that in which the law of God should be most 
perfectly obeyed ; that in which, therefore, mar- 
riage should never be dissoluble except in those 
cases for which specific provision has been 
made. Those cases are those of adultery, those 
in which impulses of inconstancy have already 
been allowed "free development." If there 
had been, however, no inconstancy, if the So- 
ciety were perfect, marriage would be, accord- 
ing to the law of God, absolutely indissoluble. 
But the Tribune's theory of a " perfect Socie- 
ty" is quite the reverse of all this : for in such 
a society, it says, marriages might be dissoluble 
*' at the mere pleasure of the contracting par- 
ties." 

In this respect the scheme of Association 
agrees entirely vrith Owenism, and all the vari-* 
ous schemes of social reform which have, from' 
time to time, been propounded, attempted, and 
exploded. In some of the minor details of their 
machinery, there may be an apparent diflference 
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between them ; but they all agree in making 
Nature the only supreme law-gi?er; they all 
reject the scriptural doctrine of man^s depravi- 
ty — the Christian atonement — the reality of 
spiritual laws and divine sanctions, and the oth- 
er fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith. 
They all start from this hypothesis : that evil is 
the result of eircumatanceSf and not the fruit of 
sin in the heart — and then they all attempt re- 
form in the same direction ; namely, by chang- 
ing the circumstances by which men are sur- 
rounded. All these schemes, therefore, in their 
fundamental principles, are anti-Christian — are 
infidel in their tendencies. 

The Tribune reiterates its disavowal of re- 
sponsibility for any thing that is objectionable 
in Association. This, it asserts, is not the 
** Socialism of the Tribune.'* Now we have 
never understood the Tribune to claim the 
authorship of the system it advocates. It floes 
not pretend to have invented a new system : 
but simply espouses, advocates, and defends a 
scheme already discovered by Fourier, and in- 
troduced into this country by one of his personal 
friends and followers. The Tribune, there- 
fore, can not make of that system whatever it 
pleases. It is not working alone in its behalf, 
but in conjunction with others. It has no right, 
therefore, to reject portions of its provisions, 
and yet claim to advocate the system. And 
still less can jt repudiate the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Association, and yet claim to be an 
Associationist. We regard it as a most grati- 
fying evidence of the utility of this discussion, 
that it has compelled the Tribune, in form at 
least, to disavow and abandon some of the most 
vital and essential elements of the Association 
theory. It sees clearly that they will not bear 
inquiry — that when examined and brought to 
the test of established truth, they are found to 
be false ; and that the natural tendency of their 
operation would be toward crime and conse- 
quent suflering. And, therefore, it seeks to 
rid itself of all responsibility concerning them. 
But this can not be done unless the Tribune 
also abandons Association, as it is held and 
urged by the body of American Associationists. 
If it chooses to take down that flag, to leave 
their ranks, and espouse some new theory of 
its own, avoiding the obnoxious doctrines of 
Association, and presenting simply some plan of 
its own for modifying the relations of Capital 
and Labor, then it would be entitled to a differ- 
ent kind of consideration. But until it does 
that, it must in justice be held responsible for 
the System of which it is the most able and 
efficient advocate in this country. What that 
System is, upon what principles it is based, and 
to what results they tend, we have already 
shown at length, and with a copiousness of 
evidence that must prove conclusive. Nearly 
all these facts, as to the nature and tendency 
of the System, have been drawn from the work 
of Mr. Brisbane, published first in a volume, 
and then condensed into a pamphlet. The 
Tribune seeks now to give the impression that 
it does not approve of, and is not responsible for, 
these positions and sentiment* of Mr. Brisbane. 
But the following extract from an' Editorial 
article in the Tribune proves this pretense to 
liave been an after- thought; and proves the 
tooli Ui have published with the fuU sanction, 



and partly through the agency of the Editor 
himself: 

From the Trilmne, March 25, 1643. 
*' We have received a great many letters Arom al- 
most every part of the Union, asking us all manner 
of questions with regard to the character', tendencies 
and progress of the doctrine of Association. We 
can notjMd time to reply privtaelVf but a large pamph- 
let of eighty pages wiilbe issued containing answers to 
nearly aU of the tnyuiriee and objections which tuxve 
been put to tu. It 18 prepared by Albert Brisbane, 
an intimate friend of Fourier in life and an ardent, 
intelligent apostle of his doctrine since his death. This 
work has oeen got up in part by subscription of the 
friends of the doctrine." 

We therefore deny entirely the justice of the 
Tribune*s charge, that we are not discussing 
A«sociation ; that we are quoting from ** the 
Socialism of everybody else," in order to excite 
prejudice against that of the Tribune. We 
claim to have submitted proof, copious and con- 
clusive, of the fact that the ** Socialism of the 
Tribune** is that of the school of Associationists, 
of which Fourier was the founder; and that 
the fundamental principles of that school are 
those which we have defined them to be. We 
are quite willing to submit this point, as well as 
all others involved in the discussion, to the 
judgment of our common readers. 

The Tribune insists upon a distinction be- 
tween the passions of man (meaning his '* im- 
pulses, affections, faculties,'*) and ** those per- 
verted and vicious exhibitions of human infirmity 
which the term is commonly understood to 
imply." But is not that very ** infirmity" part 
of man's nature? And yet the Tribune de- 
mands a ** Social Order which shall secure its 
full development." What occasions these " vi- 
cious exhibitions V* What causes this infirmity : 
and why is it that, if all man's impulses are 
good, they should so often have ** perverted and 
vicious exhibitions 1" Tho Tribune may reply 
that Society perverts and vitiates them 1 But 
how came Society to be vicious, if its individual 
members were not sol Society is simply a 
form, which active principles of life and charac- 
ter have created ; and that form is of necessity 
determined by the law of its life. An acorn 
produces an oak, and not a bush, because that 
is the law of its development. Precisely so, 
good impulses, right motives, just and righteou9 
principles, in the life and conduct of individual 
men, can not possibly create a perve/ied or 
vicious social form. If that form is bad, it must 
be because its vital, formative principle is evil. 
**A good tree can not bring forth evil fruit." 
The Tribune's distinction, therefore, fails en- i 
tirely ; it only evades, it can not affect, the ob- 
jections we make to the ** full and free develop- 
ment" of man's impulses and passions. 

The Tribune reiterates its assertion, that the 
condition of the mass of the population of Eng- 
land is worse than was tha^ of their ancestors 
five centuries ago ; and repeats its citations in 
proof of it. But we have already shown that they 
are not conclusive, and the Tribune offers 
nothing new. It is perfectly clear that great 
suffering exists among the common people of 
Europe at the present time ; but that fact by no 
means proves that there has never been greater. 
Much of it, moreover, is owing entirely to tem- 
porary and fortuitous causes, while the fact is 
only pertinent to this discussion so far as it 
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ean be traced directly to the working of a gen- 
eral principle. If the Tribune, however, will 
take the trouble to refer to some authentic soarce 
of information upon this point, it will find 
that the avertigt length of hunuin life in Cheat 
Britain, which is the surest possible test of 
the physical condition of the people, it greater 
now than it hat ever been iefore. This could not 
be the case if, as the Tribune contends, the 
means of sustaining life, within reach of the 
laborer, had been constantly and rapidly dimin- 
ishing. More upon this point, though much 
more might be said, can not be needed. In 
fact the Tribune abandons the position, when 
it discards the theory of Mr. Maltbus that 
*« Population naturally outruns subsistence." 
With its usual consistency, however, it imme- 
diately proceeds to reiterate and prove what it 
had just disavowed. 

The Tribune's parallel between the condition 
of Ireland and that of the Shaker Establish- 
ment at New Lebanon, is striking enough ; but 
it scarcely warrants the inference which the 
Tribune would draw from it. If the principles 
of this Shaker Association could be applied to 
Ireland — if all private property were abolished 
there — all marriages annulled, all intercourse 
of the sexes prevented, and the whole popula- 
tion brought directly under the despotic control 
of a single person whose will was law, even in 
the minutest details of life, and if all who viola- 
ted any of the imperative commandments by 
which Shakerism rules its subjects, could be at 
once expelled and removed — it is quite likely 
the Green Isle would present a different aspect 
from that which it now exhibits. We doubt, 
however, whether Mr. Laboucbere and the Im- 
perial Parliament will soon be released, by such 
a substitution, from the cares and duties impos- 
ed upon them by the affairs of Ireland. The 
Tribune's attempt to reason from one instance 
to the other, lacks the first element essential to 
the argument, that of analogy between the two 
cases. Ji would be just as rational to compare 
the state of Ireland with that of some private 
family in Ohio or Oregon, and draw inferences 
ad libitum therefrom. 

But the Tribune says that <* Jjabor can and 
ought to be rendered attraetive^* per se, and not 
simply from its rewards or results. And it 
proceeds to urge that this may be done by dec- 
orating workshops, sheltering farmers, and by 
various other devices, such as are employed in 
war, music, marches, ^c. These things As- 
sociation proposes to provide : it proposes to 
have groups and series^ center and wings, com- 
panies and battalions, for working as for fight- 
ing : it proposes to have men plow, and reap, 
and work everywhere in full uniform, to the 
sound of music, &c. Thus, says Mr. Brisbane : 

" If music, uniforms, badges, honors, concerts, and 
tivalries of masses, have made War attractive^ may 
we not suppose that, applied to production, they 
would render indwtry attractive?** ♦ * * "But 
all the stimulants of art, of honors, of ambition, of 
emulation, are perfectly incompatible with the nar- 
now, civilized, domestic organization. Here is the 
radical defect of our Societies, and here it is that a 
radical reform must begin. * ♦ ♦ We must com- 
bine and associate large masses to develop the har- 
monies of human nature. We must free man from 
his present embarrassed and prosaic life, and restore 
him to the liberty of his being. We know how 



strongly civilized man clings to his isolated hoose^ 
bold, or family life, and viheX prejudice* there are t* 
overcome on this point,** &c. 

But all this is too absurd for argument. Work- 
ing by music, plowing in uniform, conferring 
nominal and empty honors, &c., might do for 
children, but to urge it as a meaas of making 
hard labor attractive, is nonsense. The only 
thing that can make labor attractive to the mass 
of men is the stimulus of reward, the hope of 
recompense, and above all, the certainty of pos- 
sessing and enjoying that recompense, whatev- 
er it may be. So far as these motives operate, 
they make labor attractive. Men now toil first 
to obtain a subsistence, and then to acquire the 
means of comfort for themselves and their chil- 
dren. They labor willingly so long as they 
know that what they thus acquire will be their 
own. They expect to own it, to retain posses- 
sion of it, and have over it the supreme control. 
They desire and expect to ** monopolize'* it, for 
themselves and their posterity. One great pur- 
pose of Law is to secure to them this right ; to 
secure the safety of property ; to confer upon 
and preserve to them their right of absolute 
and permanent ownership. Whatever, there- 
fore, perfects and secures this right, readers 
Labor attractive, in the only se»se in which it 
can become so. But the Tribune denouncea 
the '* monopoly of land,^* that is its ownership 
by individuals, as the " monster evil** of Socie- 
ty : and the premises upon which* it bases this 
assertion, as has been shown in the early part 
of this discussion, involve a denial of the right 
of monopolizing any thing. Destroy the right 
of owning property, or of owning land, and no 
devices of human ingenuity could render labor 
attractive, in any sense. 

These remarics, we believe, cover the entire 
ground of the Tribune's article. To one or two 
of the topics touched upon, however, we may 
recur in our next, which will conclude this dis- 
cussion. 



From the Tribvae, Aprjl 88. 

LETTER XII. 
To ike Editor of the Courier and Enfuirer : 

In the lately-issued North American Review, 
for April, 1847, page 280, in the article on the 
Intellectual Aspect of the Age, you will find the 
following passage : — 

" Let us now cast a cursory glance at the work 
which remains to be wrought in coming ages, and 
in which we trust that our own will begin to bear 
part. 

" First, the practical skill, which has almost ex- 
hausted its resoucpes in the material world, must 
apply itself to the reorganization of human society. 
That the social system is out of joint, is only too 
obvious. Here are the vast masses of superfluous 
and unproductive wealth ; there the crowded ranks 
of the suffering, the starving, the degraded, the en- 
slaved, for whom no healing or restoring influence 
has ever gone forth. These are the valleys to be 
exalted ; those the mountains to be brought low. 
War, still the scourge of a guilty world, must be 
put away, and the principles of peace, forbearance, 
equity, and good fiaitb brought down to the details 
of domestic and social life, and thence (for it can be 
only thence) infused into the machinery of govern- 
ments and the counsels of nations. Groveling toil, 
both among the sordid rich and the hunger-driTeii 
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foor, must be made to relax its demands and to 
equalize its hardens, so that in all classes of socie- 
ty the mind and heart shall claim their rights, and 
have their dues — their sufficient space and means 
for culture and enjoyment/* 

As the writer proceeds to disparage and de- 
nounce Fourierism " and a' that/' I think it will 
readily be seen that ** speaking prose without 
knowing it/' is a very common occurrence in 
our day. Again : Le Semeur (The Sower), the 
leading Religious periodical published in Paris 
of the Calvinistic School, in its leading article 
of January 27th last, on the Social Discontents 
And Food Riots of our times, thus discourses : 

** The last year, if our memory does not deceive 
us, the Minister of the Interior jested pleasantly at 
Uie ideas of some innovators. ' The Organization 
of Labor,' asked he, ' what does that mean ? Do 

C>a understand any thing by the Organization of 
abor?' and he descended from the tribune with the 
applause of the Center. The flippant tone is not, 
in our judgment, the proper one for subjects so se- 
rious. 

*' We have one or two reflections to submit to4he 
friends of the Gospel as to the task they ought to 
perform. Let us not be in haste to condemn with- 
out reserve the obvious weakening of the spirit of 
1>atience and resignation in the bosom of the popu- 
ar masses. Quite as little let us suppose that the 
only remedy for it is to preach the Christian Faith. The 
first fruit of these ideas would be an injustice ; the 
second, an error — and, we must confess it, an error 
which has been too long maintain^.'" 

Whether this is prose or poetry, I leave to 
the judgment of others. It seems to me to be, 
at any rate, very important and seasonable 
truth. Whether it will be heeded in our day 
by the Observers, Recorders, Evangelists, &.C., 
who have the ear of the class here of which Le 
JSemeur is the oracle in France, I can not pre- 
dict. You will find in it, doubtless, occasion 
for a fresh sneer at the " good time coming." 

If I were to-day blessed with an opportunity 
of speaking intimately and fully to a chief of 

• that different but powerful class with whom 
your, paper is an oracle, because it flatters and 
justifies their over-mastering impulses — if I 
could sit down beside some man who is totter- 
ing down to the grave beneath the burden of 
fourscore years, yet eagerly adding hundreds 
of thousands per annum to a hoard of wealth 
already counted by millions, and hugging him- 
self with the conceit of his own generosity, be- 
cause he gives perhaps thousands each year to 
relieve distress, diffuse knowledge, or commend 
religion and morality, I would wish to plead 
with him after this fashion : " Brother of mine ! 
you are madly throwing away the most golden 
opportunities ! you are criminally disregarding 
the most solemn duties ! Talk not of your con- 

' tributions to this or that charity, this or that 
missionary or philanthropic society : all that 
may be very well ; but it falls immensely short 
of your whole duty. You hold all your wealth 
as the steward of the Great Benefactor ; you 
are bound, by His commands, declared in Na- 
ture and in Revelation, to devote oi/yourmeans, 
over an adequate support and provision for 
those specially dependent upon you, to the re- 
lief of misery, the diffusion of comfort, the in- 
crease of human happiness. But not your 
money nor your provisions only ; your best ef- 
forts, counsel, influence, deportment, familiar 
iolercourse, are demanded by the law of Love 



to God and Man as free-will offerings to tha 
cause of Human Well-being. Not merely to 
mitigate the woes of Want and Suffering by 
alms, but to dry up the fountains of human sor- 
row — to seek out and eradicate the cattteg of 
wide-spread degradation and mise/y — to re- 
place the influences which produce or aggra- 
vate evil by such as shall tend steadily and 
strongly to create good — these are within the 
clear bounds of your duty. I ask you, there- 
fore, to unite in so recasting Society that it shaU 
be thoroughly adapted to the performance of these 
diuies — so that it shall constitute a true mirror, 
in which the virtues we require of men shall 
be readily and truly reflected — or rather, a true 
element, in which they shall be readily and 
freely generated and developed." Let any man 
but sit down seriously and impartially to con- 
sider whether the Social Organization in which 
we live is such a one — whether it is calculated 
to develop the good and repress the evil in onr 
nature — whether its natural influences are on 
the side of generosity, industry, frankness, or 
of selfishness, scheming, and duplicity, and he 
can come to but one conclusion. 

I do maintain that, if the Law of Love given 
through Christ shall ever become fn reality the 
guiding principle of mankind, or of any consid- 
erable section or community, a Social Reform 
will be the inevitable result. To call that a 
Christian State in which the few roll in wealth 
and luxury while the many are pinched by frost 
and hunger — where the few own all the Soil, 
and the many must hire it of them at exorbi- 
tant prices, or cultivate it for them for wages 
which will barely hold soul and body together — 
where those Who can command work whenev- 
er they choose are under no obligation to do 
any, and where those Who must work or starve 
are often unable for weeks to obtain a single 
day's employment — where the palace of the 
rich Christian overshadows a hundred hovels 
tenanted by ignorance, want, and wretchedness, 
their inmates forming a class as distinct from 
his in every Social usage and characteristic as 
the Pariahs from the Brahmins of Hindostan — 
is grossly to libel Christianity. I can not sea 
how a man profoundly impressed with the truth 
and importance of Christ's teaching, as those 
of a divinely-sent messenger and guide, can fail 
to realize and aspire to a Social polity radically 
different from that which has hitherto prevail- 
ed. Unless we are to understand as mere rhet- 
oric, of the most exaggerated kind, his "How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
Kingdom of God," (Mark x., 23), " Sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt: 
have treasure in Heaven," (Matt, xix., 21), d&c^. 
I do not see how it is possible for any one to> 
suppose that He contemplated or could fail to» 
condemn a perpetuation of the social distino^ 
tions of master and servant,, rich and poor^. 
landlord and landless, d&c., to any thing like the- 
extent, or in any thing like the spirit,, which ara- 
now manifested all around us, and even in (alas,, 
that it should be so !) the households of man]ic 
among the most exaUed and esteemed of tbe? 
professed followers of Christ. 

But I have not urged the justice and neces^ 
sity of a Social Keform mainly from the Reli*^ 
gioos point of view, because I was aware of 
the proneihess on your side to make this a qjae»» 
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tion of creeds and catechisms — ^to make its 
decision hinge on dogmatic theology, instead 
of practical Christianity. I protest against the 
introduction of sectarian shibboleths whereby 
to try the merits of this controversy. *' Our 
•fathers worshiped in this mountain" — "We 
have Abraham to our father'* — " Art thou great- 
er than our father Jacob 1" are not tests by 
which either party to this discussion is to be 
justified or found wanting. I do, indeed, be- 
lieve that, if the Bible were the truly- heeded 
and fairly-construed arbiter, its decision would 
.be emphatically in favor of that side which 
harmonizes best with the rigid Agrarianism of 
Moses (Levit. xxv., S^28, etc.). the stern de- 
nunciations of the lust of wealth by the prophets 
(see Isa. v. 8, etc.), the practical ultra-Socialism 
of the early Christians (Acts ii., 44-46). But I 
know how easy it is, how natural it is, for those 
who seek to be justified in the neglect of un- 
Mrelcome duty and in their attempts to blend the 
service of God with that of Mammon, to court 
the raising of a cloud of theological smoke and 
dust calculated to obscure the whole field of 
Duty. Against all this I earnestly protest. I 
decline to be made a party to it in any way. 
Make out, if you will, as your argtiment as- 
sumes, that all Unitarians, Universalists, with 
others who do not deem Man essentially and 
totally depraved — all who are believers in Mes- 
merism or Phrenology, are Infidels, and still my 
positions are unaffected, my arguments un- 
.shaken. Prove, if you can, that Nature's laws 
are not of Cod but of the Devil — and what then 1 
Are my positions weakened 1- Long before this 
controversy commenced, you know perfectly 
well that I advocated Association on my own 
/^rounds, and you distinctly assented that I 
should 80 advocate it in this discussion, and 
that you would meet me on the case as I should 
present it. Have you done so 1 Look back on 
your whole course through this controversy ! 
Look, then, to this passage (already quoted) 
from Godwin, page 73, and to the whole page 
asserting, explaining, and enforcing it. 

" The School of Fourier [that is of the Associ- 
ationists, who are distinctively termed Fourierites] 
profess hut one thing : The Organization op Labor 
IN THE Township. It has no other objecty no oth- 
er faiths fts a School. Individuals are, of course, 
always at liberty to promulgate whatever opinions 
they may see fit." 

When, therefore, you tell me that this or 
that Associationist makes Passional Attraction 
his starting-point, I answer, '*What is that to 
me 1 He is welcome." When you state that 
I ** profess to disavow^* that law, you state what 
/ have not warranted. Undoubtedly, I should 
dissent from any presentment of that law from 
your pen, still more from such deductions there- 
from as you would consider fair and logical ; 
but I do tiot feel called upon either to disavow 
or affirm that law. I do not deduce the neces- 
sity, feasibility, and beneficence of Association 
from any abstract speculation or theory re- 
specting the essential nature of Man, but from 
what is known of his history and character. 
Whatever the ** intrinsic depravity" of his na- 
ture, no one disputes that he who has grown 
up from birth to maturity in Scotland, for in- 
stance, is likely to be a far superior being to hi's 
lieilow educated on the Slave-Coast, and so of 



Connecticut and New Zealand, of Union Square 
ana the Five Points, although the "intrinvrc 
depravity" is necessarily the same in each case. 
But does any man seriously contend that Scot- 
land, or Connecticut, or Union Square, affords 
the best possible conditions for the formation 
of an exalted Human Character 1 May we not 
rather fairly presume that what has been done 
is but a foretaste of what may bel If it be 
true — as who can doufott — that a community 
even so imperfectly and partially supplied with 
the means of Education, Refinement, Moral . 
and Religious Culture as ours, must naturally ( 
exhibit an immense and continual improvement i 
on the Social aspects of Tartary or Abyssinia, i^. 
why should not a Social Condition afl^ording to/^ y 
every member advantages equal to those enjoy-L/ 
ed by the most favored in our present society! 
lead to corresponding results'? In short, con-| 
cede me only that all our Seminaries, Sermons,- • 
Sunday Schools, etc., are not empty and intol-v 
erable farces — that human beings as they exist 
throughout the world inay rationally and ad- 
vantageously be instructed, admonished, devel- 
oped, and you can not bring Human Depravity 
to bear effectively against Association. If the 
Divine prayer, "lead me not into temptation," 
and the not dissimilar entreaty of '* Agur the 
son of Jakeh" — " Give me neither poTerty nor 
riches, * * * lest I be full and deny thee, and 
say, Who is the Lord ? or lest I he poor and 
steal, and take the name of my God in vain," 
be not empty words — ^then it is desirable to call 
into existence a Social state and Social laws 
very dififerent from those under which we have 
hitherto lived and are now living — a condition 
which shall bridge the gulf now yawning be- 
twixt Wealth ^nd Poverty, and immensely di- 
minish the temptations of Want which Agur 
states so forcibly and clearly. That there will 
be Sin and Suffering under the very highest So- 
cial condition, speedily or even at all attainable 
by frail Mortality, does not at all disprove the 
feasibility or importance of the changes involv- 
ed in the idea of Association. 

What you say of Marriage and the kindred 
topics, in view of all that has already been 
urged in the course of this discussion, I cheer- 
fully leave to the discernment of our readers. 
They know whether I have or not maintained 
that, whenever an individual impulse shall 
prompt to acts inconsistent with general good 
— Theft, Hatred, Adultery, and Murder — that 
impulse is to be obeyed or repressed. I do, 
indeed, believe that men are daily hurried to 
shameful graves by dissipation, by suicide, by 
the gallows, who are intrinsically no worse than • 
those who live and die in odor of sanctity, and, 
with equal opportunities and facilities, would ' 
have been equally respected and honored to the 
last. I may difiTer from you in disbelieving that 
Human Nature, truly instructed and developed, 
would ever tend to debauchery, theft, or mur- ' 
der, hut we do not differ on the point that pro- 
pensities to evil are to be sternly repressed, if 
they can not otherwise be overcome — repress- 
ed by force and penalty, if necessary. I sub- 
mit to be taught by experience as to how far 
and under what conditions this necessity shall 
be found to exist. I know that it was once 
necessary, in view of the actual condition of 
mankind, to threaten and to inflict the mott 
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tremendous judgments against Idolatry, or the 
worship as Divine of man-made images and the 
tnostrevolting<creatures of diseased human fan- 
cies ; I see that, among the very descendants 
of the nation thus sinning and thus punished 
there is now no shadow of necessity for even a 
condemnation of Idolatry, though theirs is the 
same Human Nature as of old. Is it prepos- 
terous to believe that, with a true and thorough 
development of their intellects and their affec- 
tions, otlier vices and crimes now seductive 
may in like manner become abhorrent to man- 
kind 1 Was not *' the proclivity of Man's na- 
ture to act in violation of the rule of Right" the 
same with regard to Idolatry that it now is with 
regard to sins still popular among Jewish and 
Christian communities 1 And if yes, How does 
the fact of Man's depravity, such as it is, prove 
that he will always continue prone to Adultery, 
or Theil, any more than he now is to Idolatry 1 
Your assertion that " Mr. Godwin contends" 
that ** the bonds of Marriage * * * ought to 
have no force beyond the consent of the part- 
ies whom they bind," is, in my confident belief, 
grossly Jintrue, but I shall not dwell upon that, 
however obvious and sinister its purpose ; and, 
as to the prevalence 4)f personal purity or con- 
stancy, I will very willingly compare the As- 
sociationists with their adversaries, the world 
over. That individuals among them have erred 
in this respect, as in others, is doubtless true ; 
that some have perverted the doctrine of Pas- 
sional Attraction to subserve illicit desires is 
possible, though I have not heard of such an 
instance, fiut where there has been one such 
case, there are thousands on record where 
the pages of the Bible have been pressed into 
similar service — where the scarcely rebuked 
Polygamy and Concubinage of the Old Testa- 
ment have been cited as Divine authority for 
similar conduct in our day. How unjust and 
unauthorized this is, I nee^ not stop here to 
exhibit. 

Your pretence that "this discnssion" has 
^* compelled the Tribune to disavow and abanr 
don some of the most vital and essential ele- 
ments of the Association theory," will be read 
by thousands who will freshly remember the 
express and indispensable stipulation at first 
made by me, that the subject discussed should 
be " Association as I understand it" — the diffi- 
culty I had in bringing you to assent to this — 
the difficulty you had in j.ustifying, even to your- 
self, your palpable determination from the first 
ta violate your engagement — and the course 
you have -pursued ever since. You knew well 
at the outset, that I intended to advocate Asso- 
ciation from my own stand-point, and that this 
was somewhat ditTerent from that of Fourier or 
Brisbane — ^you knew that I had small regard 
for abstract metaphysical speculations in com- 
parison with practical realities — ^ydu knew well 
that the American Associationists as a body 
iiad repeatedly and solemnly disclaimed the 
doctrines with regard to Marriage, &c., which 
had been deduced by their adversaries from the 
writings of Fourier— that they had declared 
generally that they did not adopt all of Fou- 
rier's speculations, but only such parts as they 
deemed well-grounded — you knew (for you had 
Mr. Godwin's book before you), " The Organiza- 
tion of Labor in the Tovmship'* is the one Object, 



one Faith, of the Associative School ; beyond 
which each member of it accepted or rejected, 
propounded or questioned, whatever commend- 
ed itself to his individual reason and conscience. 
All this was perfectly familiar to your mind ; 
and how can I resist the conviction that you 
deliberately intended to prejudice our readers 
against certain propositions for the practical 
melioration of the hard lot of the ignorant, the 
destitute, the depressed, by exciting a theolo- 
gical odium against a part of the arguments by 
which some of their advocates commended 
those Reforms? Let Justice decide betweeo 
us. 

You seek to parry the existing contrast be- 
tween New Lebanon and Ireland, which I ad- 
duced as examples of the practical wotking of 
Associative and Competitive life respectively, 
by speaking of the Shakers as *' directly under 
the despotic will of a single person," &c. , I 
know no warrant for this charge — do you 1 As 
to Marriage, the Community at Zoar (Ohio), 
cherishes Marriage, yet its increase in wealth 
has been more rapid that that of the Shakers, 
and its present command of the means of liv- 
ing is as ample as theirs. Surely, all must see 
that a Social state in whiph a strong and omni- 
present public *8entiment demands that each 
able member shall be a producer, and not a 
mere consumer of wealth — which renders each 
the ally, none the antagonist of his brother toil- 
er — ^wbich removes the temptation to lie in wait 
for the products of- others' industry instead of 
producing more — must naturally tend to oppo- 
site results from those whereof unhappy Irelaj^ 
is now the most conspicuous example. *'ft 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
tlesl" 

It is of course easy for you to assert that a 
denial of the right to monopolize the Soil in un- 
limited quantity is equivalent to a denial of any 
right to Property ; end it would be just as easy 
to say that he who denies the right of one man 
to have a thousand wives, and to dispose of. 
them as his interest or caprice should dictate, 
denies the right to have any wife at all. Such 
points are not settled by mere assertion. I do 
indeed hold, that a man has a natural right to 
produce and acquire property, and I therefore 
condemn the system of Land Monopoly, which 
robs the producer of one-half to seven-eighths 
of the fruits of his toil, and often dooms him to 
absolute starvation on the soil which he has 
faithfully and effectively cultivated. The right 
of owning property, or of owning land, is one 
thing ; the right to own thousands, and even 
millions of acres of land, is another. The j)ub- 
lic is learning to distinguish the one from the 
other. 

A» to " working by music," &c., which you 
pronounce so *' absurd," and that to ** urge it as 
a means of making hard labor attractive, is non- 
sense," I will barely quote a passage from a not 
very obscure nor Agrarian authority. The his- 
torian Robertson, in his account of the Abori- 
gines of Peru, who were among the most inno- 
cent, refined, and happy, of the nations whom 
(nominally) Christian avarice, lust, and butch- 
ery have exterminated or reduced to abject 
wretchedness, says that they held their lands 
as the common property of all, making frequent 
allotments and reallotments thereof, somewhat 
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resembling the land-system of the Israelites 
under the Mosaic economy. He proceeds : 

" All those lands were cultivated by the joint in- 
dustry of ihe community. The people, summoned 
by a proper officer, repaired in a oody to the fields, 
and performed their common task, while songs and 
musical instruments cheered them to their labor. 
By this singular distribution, as well as by the mode 
of cultivating it, the idea of a common interest and 
of mutual subserviency was continually inculcated. 
Each individual felt his connection with those 
around him, and knew that he depended on their 
friendly aid for what increase he was to reap. A 
state thus constituted, may be considered as one 
great family, in which the union of the members 
was so complete, and the exchange of good offices 
80 perceptible, as to create stronger attachment, 
and to bind men in closer intercourse than subsisted 
under any form of society established in America." 

Whether History (and I could quote columns 
MVe this) should presume to weigh against your 
dictum that all such notions are " nonsense," 
** too absurd for argument," our readers will de- 
termine. 

— ^Midnight draws upon me, and the last 
words permitted me in this discussion are now 
to be penned. Let me barely restate, in order, 
the positions which I bsYe endeavored to main- 
tain during its progress, and I will calmly await 
the judgment to be pronounced upon the whole 
matter. I know well that nineteen-twentieths 
of those whose utterance create and mold Pub- 
lic Opinion bad prejudged the case before read- 
ing a page with regard to it — that they had 
promptly decided that no Social Reconstruction 
it necessary or desirable, since they do not per- 
ceive that any is likely to promote the ends for 
which they live and strive. Of these, very few 
will have read our articles — they felt no need 
of your arguments, no appetite for mine. ,Yet 
there is a class, even in this modem Babel of 
selfishness and envious striving, still more in 
our broad land, who are earnestly seeking, in- 
quiring for, the means whereby Error and Evil 
may be diminished, the realm of Justice and of 
Happiness extended. These will have gene: 
rally followed us with more or less interest 
throughout; their collective judgment will 
award the palm of manly dealing and of be- 
neficent endeavor to one or the other. For 
their consideration, I reiterate the positions I 
have endeavored to maintain in this discussion, 
and cheerfully abide their verdict that I have 
sustained, or you bare overthrown, them. I 
have endeavored to show, then, 

1. That Man has a natural, God-given Right 
to Labor for his own subsistence and the good 
of others, and to a needful portion of the Earth 
from which his physical sustenance is to be 
drawn. If this be a natural, essential Right, it 
can not be justly suspended, as to any, upon 
the interest or caprice of others ; and that So- 
ciety in which a part of mankind are permitted 
or forbidden to labor, according to the need felt 
or fancied by others for their labor, is unjustly 
constituted and ought to be reformed. 

2. That, in a true Social state, the Right of 
every individual to such Labor as he is able to 
perform, and to the fair and equal Recompense 
of his Labor, will be guarantied and provided 
for ; and the thorough Education of each child, 
Physicali Moral, and Intellectual, be regarded 



as the dictate of universal Interest and imper- 
ative Duty. 

3. That such Education for All, such Oppor- 
tunity to Labor, such security to each of a just 
and fair Recompense, are manifestly practica- 
ble only through the Association of some two 
or three hundred families on the basis of Uni- 
ted Interests and Efforts (after the similitude 
of a Bank, Rail-road or Whale-ship, though 
with far more perfect arrangements for secur- 
ing to each what is justly his ; inhabiting a com- 
mon Edifice, though with distinct and exclu- 
sive as well as common apartments, cultivating 
one common Domain, and pursuing thereon va- 
rious branches of Mechanical and Manufactur- 
ing as well as Agricultural Industry, and uni- 
ting in the support of Education, in defraying 
the cost of Chemical and Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, of frequent Lectures, &c., &c. 

4. That among the advantages of this Or- 

fanization would be immense Economies in 
jand, Food, Cooking, Fuel, Buildings,' Teams, 
Implements, Merchandise, Litigation, Account- 
Keeping, dtc, &c. ; while, on the other hand, a 
vastly increased Efficiency would be given to 
the Labor of each by concentration of effort 
and the devotion to Productive Industry of the 
'great numbers now emplojied in unproductive 
avocations, or who are deemed too young, too 
unskilled, or too inefficient, to be set at work 
under our present Industrial mechanism. 

5. That, thus associated and blended in in- 
terests, in daily intercourse, in early impres- 
sions, in cares, joys, and aspirations, the Rich 
and Poor would become the brethren and mu- 
tual helpers for which their Creator designed 
them — that Labor would be rendered AttractiTe 
by well-planned, lighted, warmed, and ventila- 
ted work-shops, by frequent alternations from 
the field to the shop as urgency, convenience, 
weariness, or weather should suggest ; and that 
all being workers, {dl sharers in the same cares 
and recreations, none doomed to endure exist- 
ence in a cellar or hovel, the antagonism and 
envious discontent now prevalent would be 
banished, and general Content, Good Will, and 
Happiness prevail, while Famine, Homeless- 
ness, unwilling Idleness, the horrors of Bank- 
ruptcy, &c., would be unknown. 

— ^These hastily and imperfectly condensed, 
are my positions, my convictions. I believe 
that Christianity, Social Justice, Intellectual 
and Moral Progress, Universal Well-being, im- 
peratively require the adoption of such a Re- 
form as is here roughly sketched. I do not 
expect that it will be immediately eflfected, nor 
that the approaches to it will not be signalized 
by failures, mistakes, disappointments. But 
the PsiNciPLE of Association'is one which has 
already done much for the improvement of the 
condition of our Race ; we see it now actively 
making its way into general adoption, through 
Odd-Fellowship, Protective Unions, Mutual 
Fire, Marine, and Life Insurance, and other 
forms of Guaraoteeism. Already commodious 
Edifices for the Poor of Cities are planned by 
Benevolence, unsuspicious of the end to which it 
points ; already the removal of the Paupers from 
localities where they are a grievous burthen to 
those where they can substantially support 
themselves, is the theme of general discussion. 
In all these and many like them I see the por<* 
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tents of <' a good time coming/' not for the des- 
titute and hopeless only, bat for the great mass 
of our fellow-men. In this faith I labor and 
live : share it or scout it as you will. 

Adieu! H. 6. 



From the Courier and Enquirer, May SOth, 1847. 

REPLY TO LETTER XIL 

The Tribune closes its defense of Association 
by charging us with gross unfairness for the 
manner in which we have opposed it. We 
pass unnoticed the offensiv-e terms in which 
this eharg:e is made, and content ourselves 
with showing its entire injustice. 

The Tribune first complains that we have not 
met the case which it has presented. We ap- 
peal to the whole coarse of the. discussion, in 
refutation of this statement. We are not aware 
of a single position taken by the Tribune upon 
this subject, that we have lefl unnoticed. We 
have given to every argument it has urged in 
defense of the system, all the attention it seem- 
ed to merit. We began by discussing its fun- 
damental theory of Natural Rights — ^its prima- 
ry denial of the right of property in Land ; and 
we have followed, throughout, the line of argu- 
ment which it adopted. The Tribune ascribed 
all existing evil to the false arrangements of 
Society ; we contended that even those false 
arrangements grow out of the selfishness of the 
human heart. The Tribune demanded a new 
Social form which should abolish the cause of 
existing evil ; we insisted that, as evil did not 
spring from social forms, so no change of those 
' forms could destroy it. The Tribune condemn- 
, ed the present system of isolated households 
and individual effort, and demanded the substi- 
tution for them of a Community of interests 
and of life ; we sought to prove that such a 
Community would be impossible so long as hu- 
man nature remains unchanged. The Tribune 
urged Association as the means of effecting 
that change in human character which alone 
would render Association possible ; we proved 
that this confounded cause and effect, and that 
the personal reform of individual men must 
precede such a social reform as the Tribune 
seeks. The Tribune contended that in Asso- 
ciation Labor would receive, as its reward, a 
fixed proportion of its product, and that this 
would be greater than under the present sys- 
tem ; we proved that the reward of labor is 
regulated by certain principles of permanent 
force, which Association couM not Change, and 
that then, as now, when labor was abundant 
and laborers scarce, the wages of labor would 
be high ; and that, when laborers increased 
more rapidly than the work to be done, their 
reward would diminish. And so we proceeded 
step by step, meeting every claim urged by the 
Tribune in defense of the system ; refuting its 
pretensions to exclusive philanthropy ; pointing 
out obstacles for which it made no adequate 
provision ; and discussing fully and fairly the 
whole System, in all its details, as presented in 

4*ts columns. We met the Tribune, through- 
mt, upon its own ground ; yet, in nearly every 
instance, our objections were denounced as 
« cavils ;'* our arguments remained unfbuched ; 
%ad now, in its closing article, the Tribune re- 



peats all its original positions, and charges us 
with having failed to meet them. We are quite 
content to submit this point to the judgment of 
our readers. 

But the Tribune complains, further, that we 
have goTie beyond its line of argument ; that we 
have not occupied exclusively the *' stand-point" 
from which it saw fit to view the system. We 
can *perceive no justice in this claim. The 
Tribune is contending that the shield is made 
of silver ; we assert that it is of brass. Is it 
not absurd to insist that we shall look at it only 
firom the Tribune's point of view 1 We have ex- 
amined it from that ** stand-point," and now we 
claim the right to look upon the other side. 
We met the arguments which the Tribune 
urged, but we are not bound to stop with that. 
The Tribune's *' stand-point*' may be different 
from that of Fourier and Brisbane ; it may look 
at the system from other ground than that they 
occupy ; but is not the System which they adwh 
cote the sameI The Tribune may adopt it for 
one reason, and they for another ; but this dif- 
ference in no way touches the question — What 
is its essential character 1 This is the point to 
be determined ; and we claim the right to ex- 
amine its pretensions and principles, not simply 
with the Tribune's eye-glass, but with the best 
telescope we can command. 

Besides, the Tribune should remember that 
it referred us to the writings of Fourier, and 
Brisbane, and Godwin, for definite information 
upon precisely those points, which, it now in- 
sists, we had no right to touch. We had made 
inquiry as to the provisions of Association for 
the education of children ;* for religious wor- 
ship ; for the regulation of domestic and social 
intercourse, the relations of the sexes, &c., &c. 
We sought some definite and explicit statement 
of the modes of life in this new social order, as 
essential to its full and fair discussion ; and we 
stated a great variety of obstacles which seem- 
ed to us to lie in the way of its success. The 
Tribune replied (Dec. 28th) in these terms : 

" With regard to Labor, to Edueationj to Religion, 
&c., had you read attentively any of the writings of 
the AssociationistSf you would have seen how your o6- 
stacles are surmounted.** 

And subsequently (Jan. 13th) it said : 

*» I give you the full benefit of your citations from 
Mr. Brisbane's book, and of your excuse for them.'* 

Here is no intimation that our inquiries were 
irrelevant. Nothing was said then of our having 
violated an *< express engagement" by making 
them. But when the Tribune saw the answers 
which its own references had given to our inqui- 
ries, it suddenly discovered gross " unfairness" 
in the course we had adopted. Our readers 
will have no diflSculty in discerning the real 
cause of the Tribune's dissatisfaction. 

We have proved in preceding articles of this 
discussion, that the whole Ststem of Associa- 
tion is founded upon, and grows out of, the fun- 
damental principle, known as the law of Pas- 
sional Attraction. The argument by which 
this position is established remains untouched : 
and we shall not therefore repeat it. In our 
last article we proved that, in this system, the 
Law of Man*s Nature is made the supreme rule 
of his conduct and character ; — that it recognizes 
no higher law than that of inclination, no nu- 
thority above that of passion, and of course n« 
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essential distinction between right and wrong, — 
no standard of duty except that of impulse. Of 
coarse the idea o( human responsibility is ut- 
terly destroyed ; and all the sanctions of moral 
and religious truth, as derived from tHe Word 
of God, are abrogated and cast aside. These 
deductions flow inevitably from the law of Pas- 
sional Attraction ; and that law we have proved 
to be fundamental in Association. We have 
not made this, as the Tribune assumes, a mat- 
ter of ** assertion,** but of proof: and we are 
entitled to demand that the Tribune shall either 
acknowledge its conclusiveness or demonstrate 
its fallacy. 

But the Tribune will do neither. It will 
^ neither affirm nor duavow that law," though 
it '' would undoubtedly dissent from any pre- 
sentment of it** from our pen, and *' still more 
from such deducltons therefrom** as we should 
think " fair and logical.'* Why does not the 
Tribune state its reasons for such dissent 1 
Have we presented that law untruly, or made 
unfair and illogical deductions from iti If so, 
the fact can easily be shown. If not, the fact 
of the Tribune's *' dissent'* is of but little conse- 
quence. But the Tribune adds : — 

" Make out if you will that all who do not deem 
man essentially and totally depraved, are inJideUfKad 
still my positions are unanected, mv arguments un- 
shaken. Prove, if you can, that Nature's laws are 
not of God, but of the Devil — and w?iat then ? Are 
my positions weakened ?" 

The Tribune's positions may not be weakened 
by that fact ; — but after its arguments have been 
refuted, and its positions demolished, by other 
considerations, thid point, it seems to us, be- 
comes pertinent and important. We have met 
all the arguments which the Tribune has ad- 
vanced, and proved that they are not sufficient 
to vindicate the System : and now, after that 
has been done, if the' System can be shown to 
rest upon principles which are ^^ of the Devil,*' — 
if its vital and essential elements can be proved 
to be those of infidelity, its claims upon the 
favor of religious people at all events must, in 
our judgment, be somewhat ** weakened." The 
Tribune can not escape the responsibility of the 
System it advocates, by so shallow an evasion 
as this. The fact that it chooses to shut its 
eyes to the religious bearings of the subject, — 
that it prefers not to urge Association *' from 
the religious point of view,** will not prevent 
others, who deem its moral and religious bear- 
ings of paramount importance, from examining 
its principles and pretensions from that fixed 
and abiding platform. Nor will its protest 
against testing the merits of Association by 
" sectarian shibboleths," by " creeds and cate- 
chisms," by •* dogmas of theology," be of more 
avail. In spite of the contempt thus expressed 
by the Tribune, for matters of belief , and in spite 
of the ** slight regard" it professes for *• abstract 
speculation or theory" upon any point of moral 
and religious duty, it will still be held respon- 
sible, by all considerate minds, for the infidelity 
of faith as well as the licentiousness of life, 
involved in the system which it so earnestly 
advocates. Belief, abstract theory, must al- 
ways go before practical conduct. A man may 
indeed live a correct life and yet entertain a very 
erroneous faith ; — but generally his belief will 
Abapo bis conduct. A Systbv, moreover, can 



never be better than the ftrineiples on ttkich it restt. 
Its practical operation never can be good, when 
its predominant, ruling principles are false and 
pernicious. There is, therefore, no more proper 
or decisive mode of determining the character 
of any System, than by bringing to the test of 
established truth the fundamental principles out 
of which it grows. This is the test,— the exper- 
imentum crueis, — by which we would try the 
character of the Socialism which the Tribune 
advocates: and it is precisely the test from 
which the Tribune shrinks. It protests against 
having any thing to do with " creeds" and ** cate- 
chisms" and the." dogmas of theology" — mean- 
ing by these expressions, the doctrines and 
principles of the Christian faith. 

Now there are certain fundamental truths, 
so distinctly set forth in the revealed Word 
of God, and so clearly recognized as true by 
the moral reason of every man, that they are 
received as fixed and forever established, by 
the great mass of the Christian world. These 
principles may therefore be most justly nsed 
as absolute tests, in the examination of any 
System which has any relation to the moral 
and spiritual interests of mankind. The prin- 
ciples of the System of Association are in the 
most direct and irreconcilable hostility to 
these principles of Christianity. They in- 
volve, as we have already shown, a denial 
of the existence of Sin, as an active power, in 
the human heart. They teach that the law 
of Man's Nature is the highest rule of his con- 
duct. They recognize no law of duty superior 
to the law of passion and inclination. They 
subject all truth and all obligation to the 
dominion of individual impulses, and thus de- ' 
stroy the essential distinction between right 
and wrong. They teach that evil is simply 
the consequence of attempting to repress 
human passion, — that it is chargeable upon 
those Social forms which seek that repres- 
sion ; and they thus deny the responsibility 
of individuals for their conduct and character. 
They teach that the great aim of man and 
of aociety should be to develop and gratify 
the radical passions of the human heart ; and 
they thus contradict directly the Christian in- 
junction of self-denial. The System claims to 
be adapted to all the wants of humanity : 
— claims iq be divine in its origin, — based 
upon fixed and eternal principles, and perfect 
in its provisions for ttie well-being of man. It 
claims to have made provision for all the in- 
terests of all the membiers of Society : and yet 
it makes no provision fur religious teaching, 
discards all reference to higher than human 
sanctions, and assents to the teachings of 
Christ and his apostles, only after it has forced 
them to echo its own principles and reflect ita 
image. Such a System we have no hesitation 
in characterizing as infidel in its principles, 
and therefore dangerous to all the best in- 
terests of Society and of man, in its operation 
and eflfect. The Tribune may think this no 
valid objection to it, — but others will not so 
regard it. The Tribune may refuse to look at 
it from this point of view, — may shbt its eye^ 
to the aspect of the scheme when seen fron^ 
this stand-point, and may assert that all thia 
has nothing to do with its *' immense econo- 
mies,*' ita "sp^oiouB edifices," its gardens^ 
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OTchards, attiat^Etve indastrj, and miscellH- 
neous but faninslic magnificence : but it can 
not confince reflecting men that it is either 
iinimp<irtant or irrelevant. 

But the Tribune again quolee Mr. Godwin e 
■tatement. that 

" Thfe school of Fourier propoBB but one thing, 
I&c Organaaiiim of Labor in the IWrwAip ." 
while It suppresses entirely his additional dec- 
laration, to wbicb, nore than once, we have 
called ita notice, that. 



" Let a Townthif be once organized sccording b 
:r ptinciplea, and the reform willnoon 
It tntat natiim :" and that " Lam, Goyer 



IE leaa affected by a 



ThuB, the *ei7 author cited by the Tribune, 
dieproTea the position which it seeks to eatab- 
lisb, and confirms our statement, that " the Or- 
(anization of Labor in the Township" is sought 
•imply Bs the stepping-stone to the entire reor- 
ganiKation uf Society. And equally explicit 
upon the same point is Mr. Brisbane's declara- 



ganizatttn of tmt imgU tovTuhip. 

To Bsy that each member may accept or re- 
ject whatever he pleases of the principles of ' 
the System, is simply to say that each member 
may abandon the System whenever be pleases. 
There is nothing m the mere principle ofcom- 
btned exertion, of united effort, for the attain- 
nient of a common object, which can distin- 
« guish Association from hundreds of institutions 
already in existence. It is not this whicb 
' marks it as a new scheme fur the entire leor- 
ganizatlnn of Society, 

But ail these points bave already been fully 
met, in the preceding articles of this discus- 
sion ; and we refer to ihem now, only because 
the Tribune reiterates its positions, without the 
least reference to the arguments we have urged 
against them. 

We bave still to advert to one point of great 
practical Importance, which hashilherto been 
but slightly touched : we mean the Inf ldkmce 

Tioit, as they are presented and urged in the 
columns of the Tribune, Its advcicacy of 
this Social System is regarded by many as 
wliotly unaccountable— as the result of some 
strange whina, frir which no reason can be 
found in its general lone and teaching. This, 
in our judgment, is a mistaken notion. The 
fundamental principles of Association, — ita es- 
sential doctrines, as we have set them forth in 
this diacussion,— are far mote earnestly cher- 
ished by the Editor of that paper, than any of 
the party measures, or temporary expedients, 
which he advocates. The principiea which lie 
at the bottom of this new Social System, incur 
view, shape the entire policy of the Tribune. 
Tliey dictate all its senlimenta ; prompt all its 
comments upon men and measures ; pervade 
its most trifling notices of the most common 
events ; govern its estimate of all schemes of 
public concern ; and create the very atmo- 
sphere in which it has its being. 

T^ke, for example, the principle, as laid down 
by the Tribone at uis outMt of this BacnesioD, — 



that nwry man bom teilhintlu limiu of Nm-Ynri 
ha; by a taa ef nafur«, a perfnl right ia hit 
equal ihare of iu toil. This position, as -we bate 

E roved conclusively, denies the right of nwaing 
and, and includes a denial of the right to own 
any thing. It strikes at the root of the right 
of properly. Now, with the Tribune, tbls pritv- 
ciple is not a mere abstraction, an opinion en- 
tertained, but not acted npon. That paper 
taka it for graiited, in all its discussions- It 
assumes the principle, and shapes its practical 
teachings in accordance with it. Its columns 
teem with denunciations of " Land monopoly," 
It brands the right of property in Land as the 
"monster evil" of society. It calls upon the 
Legislature to fix a limit to the right of owning 
the soil, and demands of Congresa, in complete 
abandonment of a principle it once cherished, 
that tbePubiicLandsshallbegNen away to any 
who may settle upon them. And still more ap- 
parent is the eflTect of its advocacy of this prin- 
ciple upon the political and social aspect uf this 
Slate. Great numbers of our people live upon 
farms which are owned by others. They have 
been taught by the Tribune, that Land is a 
" God-created element." which should not be 
monopolized ; that the right to live is para- 
mount to the right of owning land ; and that 
they who labor upon Ihe soil, and redeem it 
from its primeval rudeness, are its rightful 
owners. The conclusion from all this is inevi- 
table ; they, upon this principle, have a perfect 
right to the farms Ibcy bold. And throtighout 
a very large district in this Stale, the inhabi- 
tants have determine to effont that right — ta 
claim and retain the ownership of these farms, 
in the'face of all Law, and in spite of those 
upon whom has been devolved its execulion. 
And in the prosecution of this purpose, sheriffs 
have been shot ; Ihe owners of the farms have 
been beaten : their agents have been maltreat- 
ed ; armed hands bave been organized to seize 
upon the landed estates of others ; and the 
whole civil and social fabric has been threaten- 
ed with entire destruction.* These are the le- 
gitimate fruits of the doctrines proclaimed by 
the Tribune. They may have been acted upon 
before Ihe Tribune became their advocate -, but 
they are nevertbeleaa iii principles, and it is 
exerting all its power to give them still wider 
influence and more undoubted sway. 

Then again, under the influence of this prin 
ciple, and under the immediate supervision of 
the Tribune, a political party has sprung into 
existence calling itself the party of " National 
Reform," and exhorting its members to "vott 
thaatelvct a fa,rm." Hostility to what the Trib- 
une styles tbe " Land monopoly," is the funda- 
mental element of tbeir creed : and already is 
tbe Tribune boasting of the political strength 
they have acquired, and looking forward to the 
day wheti their demands shall be carried into 
full effect. The practical results of the Trib- 
une's theories may be seen in these organized 
movements of the day, and still more clearly in 
the spirit of radical, bitter kotlitily between the 
Rich and the Poor, wbicb has rapidly acquired 
strength and vigor, under ,lbeir constant and 
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skillful promulgation. These are the direct 
fruits ef this principle of *' Association as the 
Tribune understands it." That paper, indeed, 
disavows any denial of the right of property : 
but we have proved that this denial is involved 
in its fundamental position, and our argument is 
yet unanswered. The Tribune, moreover, for- 
gets its declaration of a few months since, that 

'* Mine and Thine are distinctions which inhere 
in our prettnt relations, feelings, social necessities : 
yet they are begmning to be felt a» a YOKB AND l BUK- 

Tl\is, certainly, is a distinct avowal of the 
hardship and injustice of a system of property, 
and alludes clearly enough to the ** good time 
coming" when all distinctions of rmum and tuum 
shall be abolished. 

In the same way, and to a still greater extent, 
may be traced the influence upon the Tribune, 
and through its columns upon Society, of that 
very Law op Passional Attkaction, which, 
when stated in a definite form, the Tribune will 
** neither affirm nor disavow.** We have hith- 
erto so fully and so clearly proved that this Law 
lies at the very basis of Association, and that, 
if it be rejected, the entire system must be 
abandoned, that nothing mere need be said upon 
that point. This law affirms that ** the attrac- 
liont and repuUion* of every being in the crea- 
tion are exactly in proportion to their respect- 
ive /itnc/um* and ruld€9iinieB in the universe :** 
or, in other words, that the impulses and de- 
sires of every man indicate precisely the posi- 
tion he should fill, the actions he should per- 
form, the charac^r he should maintain in soci- 
ety. And it is made the great end of Social 
Reform to introduce such a form of society as 
should permit, without disturbance or injury, 
this full and free development of the passions 
and impulses of man. In our last article we 
showed, with sufficient clearness, that this prin- 
ciple recognizes every act as right which is in 
accordance with the natnre of man ; and that 
those things only are held to be termg which 
are not in accordance with his nature, and that 
they are wrong 90 fax only as they produce evil 
consequences. Tht idea of moeal guilt — of 
any distinction between right and wrong aside 
from their conseqnences — is entirely rejected. 
No absolute, fixed standard of moral character 
is recognized in this system. The Tribune, in- 
deed, professes to be ** in favor of repressing 
an individual impulse whenever it shall prompt 
to acts inconsisient with the general good ;** — but 
even this position tacitly repudiates the idea of 
any inherent distinction between right and 
wrongt in human conduct, aside from the results 
they may produce. 

The Tribune's whole theory of Crimb and of 
PomsHMENT springs directly from this principle. 
It regards crime as simply the result of a dis- 
eased nature : it treats it as involving misfor- 
tune, but not as implying guilt. Thus it is only 
a few days since (May 5th>, that the Tribune 
spoke of thieves as men " guilty of diseased ajh 
fetites and perverted faculties :" and it constant- 
ly assumes, even when it does not directly as- 
sert, that crime is produced by circumstances, 
and that Society, instead of the individnal, is 
responsible for it. In its last article it seeks to 
defend this position, and to show that a change 
20 condition will destroy the cause of evil, by 



citing the fact that the Jews were once guilty^ 
of worshiping idols ; and that, as changed cir* 
cumstances have banished this sin, so a chang- 
ed condition may uproot any evU tendency in 
the human heart. But here is a sophism, found- 
ed upon a confusion of terms. The adoration 
of images was simply the form which an idol- 
izing spirit among the Jews assumed, in its out- 
virard manifestation. A change of circumstances 
may have changed the form, but is the Tribune 
sure it has destroyed the spirit of idolatry 1 Or 
may not that spirit still make itself apparent in 
an inordinate love of money, or in some other 
formi Now in Association, adultery, theft, 
&c., may not be deemed the crimes they are 
now considered : but will the lust, the covet- 
ousness, the self-seeking out of which they 
grow, be banished from the human heart 1 If 
not, no reformation of the character will have 
been'efl!ected: — the developments of passion 
may be modified or changed ; but its inherent 
character remains the same. Crime is not, as 
the Law of Passional Attraction would teach, 
the result of circumstances. It -can not be 
charged upon Society. It springs from the heart 
of man, and each man is individually responsi- 
ble for it as it Qxists within him. 

But the influence of this fundamental princi- 
ple of Passional Attraction is also manifest 
in all the Tribune's teachings concerning the 
Conjugal and the Family Rblations. We 
have already proved, by a close and logical de- 
duction, that this Law, when carried into this 
department of social life, utterly abolishes Mar- 
riage as an institution of fixed force and abiding 
sanctions, and substitutes for it the arrangement g 
qf groups and seriesj as being better adapted to 
the wants and requirements of human nature. 
We proved also that Fourier himself recog- 
nized this necessity, and, in his social system, 
made provision for the full indulgence of in- 
constant passion. Those in Association who 
should choose to remain constant could do so ; 
while those whose impulses should prompt to 
change, would also have abundant opportunity 
to gratify their inclinations. This state of 
things is defended on the ground that the re- 
lations between the sexes are entirely conven* 
tional — the creatures of society ; that incon- 
stancy, being an impulse of nature, is wrong 
only because society so considers it, and be- 
cause, under existing arrangements, it leads to 
confusion and disturbance ; and that in a so- 
cial form adapted to it, and in an atmosphere 
of opinion which would permit it, it would 
cease to be hurtful^ and therefore cease to be 
wrong. The Tribune, as already quoted, as- 
sents to this position, intimating only its belief 
that inconstancy, in a true society, would not 
be desired, but conceding virtually that if de- 
sired in such a state, it should be allowed. 

This is a point, we are aware, on which the 
Tribune is never explicit ; and we shall dweU 
upon it, therefore, a little longer. Under the 
present system, as the Associationists urge, 
parties are often brought into conjugal union 
who have for each other no true afifection ; and* 
in many cases, the passion which prompted 
the union dies or changes to some other ob- 
ject. Society now requires the marriage rda- 
tion, nevertheless, to be maintained, and thus 
eonqtels pajiies to Uve together after all muta* 
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and, in a troe society, it must, therefore, be ^^^^j ^^.*^^ ^f^ ^j^ ^ accomplUhed, we shall 

done away. Marriage, as a fixed and abiding then be in a position to form a clear and correct 

institution, is thus abolished, and it only re- opinion or to what m to be done nexty if other erils 

mains to provide a substitute. This aubstitutCt still remain. 

tts we have already ehoum, flaws naturally from " We believe that it is for the women of a foturo 

the Law of Passional Attraction, Let those per- generation— wAm aU the prelimmary reforms ofwtuck 

sons, and those only, be united who are im- «« apo*e ore (^•«d<m/--when woman possesses her 

pelled to that nnio/by the i-pul-^ of their ^rCa^dtaTst^^^^ 

nature ; let them remam united only while eforts, in a system of dignified and attractive in- 

those impulses prompt them to do so ; and let dustiV— when she is fiillv and integrally developed, 

them be released, and allowed to form new morally and intellectually, and when the paternal 

connections, in free obedience to the same protection of society, or a social providence, is extend* 

promptings of theirnatnre. Of course such an ed to all children; it is, we believe, for the noble 

arrangement could be carried out only in a so- ^5™«° of the future, of a regenerated race, to de- 

^i.i rJf«« .^»»*^wi *A u nM^rtf»in t*e%nAiHnntM om c^do upou tlus most delicate and mtncate question, 

cial form adapted to it. Certain conditions are „ i^^hort, we leave this whole question to the 

indispensabte to its introduction. Thus, for goul of foUy-developed, folly-educated, and fully-in- 

example, public sentiment would reprobate such dependent woman, in a true social order; we are 

eondnct now ; a wife, being dependent upon her convinced that that soul will then be noble, pure, 

husband for support, would, if he should leave and elevated, and that the decrees which go forth from 

her, be left destitute ; their children, under the the heart toUl be the voice of God, speaking through the 

same circumstances, would be unprotected; divuu affectiane whuhHe has imjdanud in hm^ 

and other obstacles exist, under the present so- '^.**/ Ty.^^rTllr'l^r^uT.^fZ^t^^ 

•^1 .^^ «„i.:^u «„«„ij «««^«- :»»^<.<.;ki» subject. These are our mtimate convictions ; tbis 

cial system, which would render impossible ig {iie ground which we take." 
such a scheme as is here proposed. Therefore, «, . - • ^ i 
say the Associationists, we do not seek any Now it is clear from this formal statement, 
such object now : we do not propose to inter- ^- That the Associationists contemplate some 
fere at all with marriage now: we leave that future change of the Marriage relation, although 
whole subject for the present untouched. This M '*« present they leave it untouched ; and 
is the Tribune's position. That paper, con- that they do not, therefore, consider it as a per- 
ceding that these are Fourier's views, asserts manent institution, divine in its sanctions, and 
that they have been expressly disavowed by of abiding obligation. , ^ ^ 
the American Associationists, "as a body." ^^v^bat the character of this future change 
We have never met such a disavowal, nor do O' *«« Marnage relation is to be determined 
we believe it has ever been made. The Asso- ^V ^^ ** decrees of the heart" of woman, in a true 
ciationists have, indeed, declared that some of social state— that is, in one adapted to the de- 
Fourier's speculations individuals among them velopment and dominion of these decrees ; in 
do reject ; but what these are they do not say. other words, that it is to be shaped and gov- 
nor, as a body, do they disclaim any part of the emed by the Law of Passiomal ATTBAOTioif. 
system, or any of the principles on which it is ,. 3- That certain reforms are needed as pr^ 
based. Besides, the «*SyLVANiA Association," hmtnary to this change; that Labor must be 
with which the Editor of the Tribune was oflS- organized ; that woman must enjoy her perfed 
cially connected, in a programme of their faith ^^g"^ of property, and thus become independent 
and proposed practice, declared explicitly that of man ; that society must make provision for 

"The Sylvanians reject nothing of Fourier's ^U children; and that woman must be in a 

teachings ;" but that, after organizing labor, and condition of perfect independence m regard te 

carrying into eflfect other preliminary reforms, they property, person, and aflTection. 

intend to "proceed to the study of the fnore nteta- 4. When these " preliminary reforms" shall 

physical and sj^eeuUuioe parts of Fourier's doctrine, and have been eflfected, then the Marriage relation 

to the applicatwn of these to their own upbuilding in the ^ill be brought into perfect accordance with 

ways of Truth, WUdam, and Love." ^Yib " decrees of the heart." 

We find here no rejection of any part of Now it should be noted that the Tribune, 

Fourier's doctrines, but a distinctive statement although it disavows the intention of such a 

that, at the proper time, they would be applied change, zealously advocates the reforms here sU 

to daily life ; and this prospectus bears the forth as preliminary to the subversion of tha 

name of H. Greeley, as the Treasurer of the Marnage relation, and the substitution for it of 

Association. The views and purposes of the the groups and series dictated by the Law of Pas- 

" American Associationists," in regard to this „ona/ Attrauion. It constantly urges upon the 

matter, are set forth, in an article written by public, and upon the legislature, the enactment 

Mr. Brisbane for the Democratic Review (Feb., of laws giving to woman the entire control of 

IS^e). expressly to correct alledged misappre- her property, and making her, in all that re- 

hensions upon the subject, and from which we lates to her support, perfectly independent of 

make the following extract .-— her husband. It boasts of the progress its 

" Let me explain briefly the views which the sentiments, on this subject, have already made 

Associationists hold on the subject of ilfama^e, and upon the public mind, and of the steps already 



a few other leadjig points. / ti,^e„ to ii^e them legal and permanent force'. 

"As regards Marnage the Associationists have t^ z„ ♦km- .»*»o1,^««i« o)^«i«r«l k^VJw. -kl.^I ™ 

not treateS it, scarcelyVrcn adverted to it. They ^ ^\ thus zealously striving to bring about pre,, 

leave marriage as it is, and maintain it in its pres- oisely that state of things which is preliminaryf 

ent condition, for they are fully convinced that it is to a reform of the Marriage relation, in which 

mst a ^pustiamfor the present age. * * * * We do the impulses of woman, freed from all depend* 
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ence, and from all anxiety, released from all 
constraint, with all her'passions fully and '* in- 
tegrally" developed, acting solely from the 
promptings of her nature, shall control the re- 
lations between the sexes ; and in which noth- 
ing — no influence of any kind or from any 
quarter, no dread of public censure, no regard 
for divine sanctions, no fear of evil 'results, 
nothing that now operates as a constraint and 
check upon unbridled impulse — ^will prevent the 
intercourse of the sexes from being just as free 
as the women of an Association, thus edu- 
cated, and thus surrounded, can be induced to 
permit ! The Tribune may not consciously 
aim at this result, but it is paving the way for 
those who are aiming at it ; it is clearing the 
path for its attainment ; it is urging the precise 
steps preliminary to this result ; it is gradually 
and adroitly preparing the public mind for thi^ 
consummation. It is silently destroying the 
conviction, at the heart of society, that Mar- 
riage is a sacred institution, ordained by God, 
and intended to be fixed and permanent. It is 
creating the sentiment that the institution of^ 
Marriage imposes unjust restraints on human 
nature, and that it must, therefore, be modified. 
It is thus doing the work, and advancing 
the dominion, of that Law of Passional At- 
traction which lies at the basis of the entire 
system of Association. It may disclaim this 
law in terms ; it may even be unconscious of 
its influence ; but in all its teachings, in poli- 
tics, and in morals, it manifests its spirit and 
assumes its truth. 



Here we close the discussion of Association, 
to which we were challenged by the Tribune. 
We have not given the system that methodical 
and complete examination which can alone do 
justice to its principles and pretensions. Our 
remarks have been desultoiy and discursive, 
. because the form of controversy compelled us 
to follow in the path which our opponent chose 
to take. Very many points of more or less 
interest, we are thus enforced to leave un- 
touched. The provisions of the system for 
civil government ; its .** sacred legion" for the 
performance of the " filthy functions" of soci- 
ety ; its asserted power to reclaim deserts, to 
redeem alike the torrid and the frigid zones 
from their excessive heat and cold; these 
claims, like many others which the system pre- 
sents, must remain unnoticed. Its practical 
aspects ^d essential 'principles have formed 
the only topic of this discussion ; and with re- 
gard to them, we think the following leading 
positions have been established by evidence 
and argument which the Tribune has failed to 
shake : — 

I. V Association ascribes all existing evil to 
what it terms the '* false organization of «o- 
cte^y," and it seeks to cure it, therefore, by 
giving to society a new and widely different 
organization from that which now prevails. 
' 11. This reorganization of society is to be 
universal, and embrace all departments of so- 
cial life. All social forms and institutions, it is 
alledged, are radically wrong ; all, therefore, 
must be radically and completely changed. 

III. Labor is the first thing to be reformed. 
Existing society authorizes the " monopoly of 
Jaod^" and thus excludes a part of its mem- 



bers from sharing this God-given element, and 
from working upon it, and enjoying the fruits 
of their labor. Association proposes, therefore) 
to abolish private property in land -, to make 
the soil the joint property of masses of men^ all 
of whom can work upon it and share its fruits, 
but none of whom can have in it any private 
and exclusive ownership ; and by this^ means 
to increase and render Jixed the reward of mere 
labor, without making it, in any degree, de- 
pendent upon capital. — ^We have proved (L) that 
Capitalists never can be induced to enter into 
this arrangement: (2.) that the denial of the 
right of private property in land involves the 
denial of the right to own any thing : (3.) that the 
very root and foundation of all civilization and 
progress are thus destroyed : (4.) that such a 
community of property and labor, if it were 
feasible, would beget discontent and strife, and 
so involve the elements of its own destruction : 
(5.) that the reward of labor can not be made 
Jixedj because it must always, ex necessitate ret, 
depend upon the fluctuating ratio of the supply 
to the demand ; and (6.) that the effect of this 
system of owning the soil, if carried out, would 
render Capitalists the sole owners of all the 
land, and laborers everywhere their tenants 
i»id serfs. Its only eflect would be, therefore, 
vastly to increase the evils which it seeks to 
remedy. 

IV. The Isolated Household is the next 
false institution of the present Society, to be re- 
formed. As a general thing, each family now 
inhabits a separate house. Association proposes 
that this shall be abandoned, as expensive, self- 
ish, and inconvenient ; and that all shall live in 
one common house^ having their cooking, wash- 
ing, and all other domestic service performed in 
common ; eating, as a general rule, at a com- 
mon table, and leading in all essential respects 
a common life. Such an arrangement, we have 
contended — (L) Would destroy that most potent 
spur to human effort, the desire of creating and 
enjoying an independent and separate home ; (2.) 
That it would bring together persons of habits, 
tastes, convictions, prejudices, motives, and 
general characters utterly incompatible with 
each other ; (3.) That it would fail to bring such 
discordant materials into the harmony of feel- 
ing, faith,* and conduct essential to success : 
and (4.) that it would, so far as it should prove 
successful, destroy all individuality of charac- 
ter, and bring all men to a dead level of uni- 
formity. It would be, therefore, in the first 
place, impossible ; and, if not so, injurious to the 
best interests of all concerned. 

y. The Education of Children is the next 
thing to be reformed. Now, infants are taken 
care of by their parents, or by hired nurses : — 
they are subjected to their absolute control ; 
they inherit their tastes and dispositions ; there 
is no uniformity in their Education, and there- 
fore uQue in their belief or characters — and thus 
are perpetuated, from one generation to anoth^ 
er, all the evils of the existing social state. As- 
sociation proposes to commit all the infants to 
common nurses; to educate young children 
upon a .common plan, and under the direction 
of an Elective Council ; to release them from 
all constraint, leaving them to obey none but 
'* superiors of their own choice ;" relieving the 
paxents from all care of them, and the children 
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from rII obli^tion to obey their parents ; and 
80 forming their characters, and guiding their 
conduct in a way precisely opposite to that 
which now prevails. This System, we have 
shown— (1,) neglects entirely to take into ac- 
•count the strong instincts of parental and filial 
affection ; (2,) that it, therefore, would prove im- 
practicable ; (3,) that it aims, avowedly, to annul 
the DUTY of Filial Obedience ; (4,) that it denies 
explicitly the eight of Parental Authority ; and 
<5,) that it thus strikes a deadly blow at the very 
heart of the Parental Relation, as its nature 
is set forth and its duties defined in the Word 
of God. 

Vr. The Relation of Hvsband and Wipe is 
now a fixed and permanent one : — ^yet it often 
unites parties who have for each other no mu- 
tual love, and keeps asunder those whom mu- 
tual passion impels to union. Public senti- 
ment, legal enactments, the pecuniary depend- 
ence of woman, the embarrassing care of chil- 
dren, and all existing social usages combine to 
perpetuate and enforce this unnatural and un- 
just constraint. Association proposes to reor- 
ganize the Marriage relation ; to remove all the 
obstacles to the free sway of natural impulse ; 
and to commit the intercourse of the sexes t6 
the laws of human nature and individual pas- 
sion, freed from all the restraints and checks 
they now encounter. In order to effect this, it 
imposes on Society the care of the children ; 
repeals all legal disabilities; confers upon 
women perfect liberty in person, property, and 
affection ; enlightens public sentiment ; and so 
renders easy and unobstructed the full and free 
gratification of inconstant, as well as of con- 
stant, passions. We have demonstrated — (1,) 
that this is the aim and final purpose of this 
system of Social Reform ; (2,) that, in not re- 
garding Marriage as a permanent institution of 
divine origin and sanctions, it rejects the teach- 
ings of Christ ; and (3,) that its result wonld be 
the complete destruction of the Maeriaoe Rela- 
tion, and the substitution for it of a systema- 
tized Polygamy, less regulated, less restrained, 
and therefore.far worse than has ever been wit- 
nessed in any nation or in any age of the world. 

VII. The Family, under the present Social 
system, is an institution narrow in its scope, self- 
ish in its spirit, and injurious to social' and hu- 
man progress. It rests upon, and is sustained 
by, the Isolated Household, the Parental Rela- 
tion, and the Relation of Husband and Wife. 
So long as these exist, it will exist also. But 
Association proposes, as we have already seen, 
to reorganize^ and in effect, destroy all these re- 
lations. When that has been accomplished the 
Family Relation must, of coarse, fall to the 
ground, and the Family spirit will be absorbed 
by th^e spirit of the Association. In all this we 
have insisted-^(l,) that the System seeks the 
destruction of an institution of divine origin — 
one that lies at tbe'basis of all human improve- 
ment, that nourishes and develops all the 
best affections and sympathies of the human 
heart, and that does more for the preserva- 
tion of order, of purity, and of civilization than 
all human institutions put together ; (2,) that its 
purposes are therefore hostile to the well-being 
of society ; and (3,) that, if carried out, they 
would sweep away the best and surest safe- 
guards of the public good, and break down one 
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of the strongest barriers ever erected against 
the destructive torrent of vice and misery. 

VIII. Under the existing System, the Re- 
straint OF HUMAN PASSIONS is made the great 
end of all Social Institutions. Education, Law, 
the Church, the Family, all formal provisions for 
the public good, enforce the duty and necessity 
of repressing the passions and impulses of hu- 
man nature. Association denounces this as a 
false and fruitless method. The natural im- 
pulses of man, it asserts, are good : evil results 
only from their repression. A true \ Society, 
therefore, should provide for their perfect and 
complete development. This is accordingly 
propiosed as the great and controlling object of 
the new Society which the System seeks to in- 
troduce. 7%e impulses of every human beings in 
the languc^e of Association^ point out exactly his 
real functions and his true position in Society, 
This law, therefore, is to control, in every re- 
spect, the proposed reorganization of all Social 
Forms. Labor, Education, the Family, all 
modes of Life and of Work, are to be brought 
under its complete command. (1.) In Labor, 
men are to work, not under the guidance of 
necessity, but according to their likings ; — not 
separately, as their personal interests may dic- 
tate, but in groups and series^ according to the 
Law of Passional Attraction. • (2.) In Educa- 
tion, children are to learn, not what they are 
directed, but what they like ; — they are to obey, 
not their parents, but only " superiors of their 
own choice ;" and in all things, their path is to 
be indicated, not by the judgment of older and 
wiser persons, but by their own *' passional at- 
tractions.** (3.) In the Conjugal Relation, ac- 
cording to this fundamental liw, those per- 
sons are to be united whose impulses prompt a^ 
union ; — if those impulses are constant, the 
union may be constant also ; — if they die, the 
union may be dissolved ; — if they change to 
other objects, they may still be gratified ; — and 
all the obstacles which public sentiment, the 
care of children, and the fear of consequences 
now oppose to such an arrangement will be re- 
moved; and, in the language of Fourier him- 
self, the author of the System, — 

'* A wife may have at the same titne a husband of 
whom she may have two children : — 2. A genitor of 
whom ^e has but one child : 3. A favorite^ who 
has lived with her and preserved the title ; and fur- 
ther, simple possessors who are nothing before the 
law. This gradation of the title, establishes a great 
courteousuess and great fidelity to the engagement. 
Men do the same to their divers wives. This method 
prevent8<compIetely the hypocrisy of which marriage 
18 the source. Misses would by no means be de- 
graded for having had *' gallants," because they had 
waited before they took Uiem to the age of eighteen. 
They wouki be married without scruple. * * Our 
ideas of the honor and virtue of women are but prejudices 
which vary with our legislation." ^ 



* tt lias been repeatedly asserted by some of the advo- 
cates af Association, that in after life FocRica changed 
his views upon this subject, and disclaimed the opinions 
set faith in this extract, the authenUclty of which is con- 
ceded. They were challenged to prodoee any evidence 
of this assertion. The only paragraph which has ever 
been cited in its support, is the following— which we give 
at length, in order to preclude any chuge of partial or 
unfair dealing: — 

" In 1807, my progress in Che theory of Harmony, ex- 
tended only to the relations of material love, which being 
the easiest to catcukost became naoorally the object of the 
fint studies. 
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(4.) All the forms, and all the relations of 
Society, are to be adapted to the wants of hu- 
man nature ; — to be shaped in exact accord- 
ance with the requirements of the law of Pas- 
sional Attraction ; so that, instead of restraint, 
the complete satispaction of all the passions, 
shall be the controlling object of. all Social 
forms. — It has been our aim, in this discussion, 
to prove that these results are actually involved 
in the principles, and contemplated in the prac- 
tice of the SYSTEM. It has not been necessary 
to do more than this ; as the Tribune has not 
seen fit to follow the inquiry into this branch 
of the subject. 

IX. In all its principles and all its arrange- 
ments, the SYSTEM of Association recognizes no 
higher rule of human conduct, no other stand- 
ard of right and wrong, than that of the laws 
OP HUMAN NATURE. Thcse laws, in its whole 
reorganization of Society, are final and imper- 
ative. In this respect, we contend, it is essen- 
tially and at bottom, a system of inpidelitt, 
inasmuch as it discards the vital and absolute 
distinction between Right and Wrong ; — recog- 
nizes no such thing as Conscience ; — involves 
a denial of God as a moral being — the governor 
of the universe ; — and is directly jiostile, in its 
• essence, to the most vital doctrines of the 
Christian Faith. 

That this is tU^ true outline and character of 
the System op Association, first promulgated 
by Fourier, and now urged upon the adoption 
of the American people by the Tribune, we 
claim to have proved in the foregoing articles 
of this discussion. We do not assert, nor do 
we believe, that the editor of the Tribune aims 
at these results. On the contrary, if he believ- 
ed that they wire involved in the System, we 
have no doubt he would promptly discard it. But 
in our judgment, they flow necessarily from the 
fundamental principle of the System ; and every 
step taken toward its supremacy, is a step to- 
ward their establishment. The Tribune, wheth- 
er consciously or not, advocates the System in 
which they are involved ; and it is justly, there- 
fore, held responsible for its principles and their 
inevitable results. The System of Association, 
• if fully carried out, would efl^ect the most com- 
plete overthrow of existing institutions the world 



"It was only in 1817 that I discovered the theory of 
Spiritual Love, in its simpler and higher degrees. 

"No one ought to be astonished, if in a statement 
written only eight years after the first discovery, I con- 
sidered Love only in its material relations, the theory of 
which was still exceedingly incomplete. 

" A new Science can attain its Oree development only 
by degrees, and for a long time is subjected to the influence 
of the tendencies prevailing around it. Situated as I was 
in the midst of civilizers, who are all sensualists, or nearly 
so, it was almost inevitable that in my first studies of 
Love, as it will exist in the combined order, I should stop 
at the material part of the subject which alone opens a 
vast field for scientific calculations. Afterwards, I came 
to the spiritual part of the theory, which is much more 
difiicult to unfold, I could notcarry on both these branches 
together, and was obliged in 1807 to treat the relations of 
Material Love into the system of which I had at that time 
on insight." 

It will be seen here, that Fourier Instead of disclaiming 
kis former views and asserting that he had changed them, 
simply remarks that his scheme was then '•'incomplete," 
and explicitiy declares that in 1807 he had ** an insight" 
Into the scientific principles of the " System of Material 
Love." Nor have the American Associations ever repu- 
diated, 10 far as we are aware, or disavowed these opinions. 
So far as they go, they are held to be just : the only com- 
plaint is that of FouRiSR, that the system is Incomplete." 



has ever seen. A universal Deluge would not 
more thoroughly change the face of the Earth, 
than would this Socid revolution change the 
face of Human Society. Law, Labor, Educa- 
tion, Social forms, Religion, Domestic life, 
etery thing in the world as it now exists, the 
best institutions as well as the worst, would be 
swept into a common vortex, and all Society 
would be thrown back into a worse than prime- 
val chaos. Churches, Courts of Law, Halls 
of Legislation, the Homes of Men, all private 
rights, and all the forms of Social life, would be 
banished from the Earth, and the whole work 
of Social Creation must be performed anew. 
So momentous a change as this the world has 
never seen, — one so radical, so sweeping in its 
nature, so overwhelming in its results. And 
the principles which, if fitlly carried out, would 
involve these tremendous consequences, when 
partially carried out, produce, of course, corre- 
sponding injury. They are subtle, plausible, and 
to many minds attractive ; and, in our judgment, 
by adroitly and zealously pressing them upon pub- 
lic favor, the Tribune is weakening the founda- 
tions and pillars of the Social fabric ; is silently 
poisoning the public mind with false notions of 
natural rights and of personal obligation ; and 
is sowing broadcast the seeds of discontent and 
hate,- of which future generations will reap the 
fruits, if not in the bloody field of carnage and 
terror, in the anarchy and social disorder which 
are equally fatal to all human advancement and 
all Social good. 

Throughout this discussion the Tribune has 
charged us with being hostile to all Reform, 
and especially to every attempt to meliorate 
the hard lot of the degraded poor. The charge 
is as unfounded as it is - ungenerous. We 
labor willingly and zealously, as our columns 
will testify, within our sphere, in aid of every 
thing which seems to us True Reform, — 
founded upon just principles, seeking worthy 
ends by worthy means, and promising actual 
and good results. We regard it as our duty to 
do all in our power to benefit our felfow-men : 
— but we are not of those who *' feel person- 
ally responsible for the turning of the Earth 
upon its axis," nor do we deem it our special 
" mission*^ to reorganize Society. We believe 
much good may be done by improving the cir- 
cumstances which surround the vicious and 
the wretched : — but the essential evil lies be- 
hind that, and must be reached by other 
means. We should not differ from the Tribune 
as to the Christian duty of the rich toward the 
poor : — but we can not denounce them as the 
tyrants and robbers of those who have been 
less industrious and less fortunate. We would 
gladly see Society free from sufiTering, and all 
its members virtuous and happy : — but we be- 
lieve Social Equality to be as undesirable, as it 
is impossible, — holding, rather, with Plato and 
Aristotle, that a true Society requires a union 
of unequal interests, mutually sustaining and 
aiding each other, and not an aggregation of 
identical elements, which could give nothing 
like coherence or strength to the fabric. We 
believe in human improvement, but not in a 
Progress which will have nothing fixed^ which 
consists in leaving behind it every thing like 
established principles, and which measures its 
rate, by the extent of its departture ftom all the 
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pillars which wisdom and experience have 
erected. We can not regard with favor any 
princfple or any scheme, no matter how plaus- 
ible its pretensions, which involves the de- 
struction of the Family Relation, or subjects 
the Marbiagb union to the caprice of indi- 
vidual passion : — for not only the dictates of 
wisdom and experience, but the explicit in- 
junctions of God himself, are thus rejected and 
disavowed. We would not venture upon the 
tremendous experiment of taking off from 
human passions all the restraints which So- 
ciety, Law, and Religion have hitherto imposed, 
however plausible the plea that the Law of 
Passional Attraction will again bring them into 
more complete harmony, and with '* pacific 
and constructive" po^er, build up, as by en- 
chantment, a new and more perfect Social 
form. As soon would we unchain and turn 
loose upon unprotected women and children a 
thousand untamed tigers, or lead mankind, in 
search of its lost paradise, into the very heart 
of hell, — ^in the hope that some Orphean lute 



might charm wild beasts from their nature, 
and convert even the furies of the infernal 
world into angels and ministers of grace. The 
walls of Thebes may have risen to the sound 
of Amphion's harp; but he himself was a son 
of the Highest, and received his lyre and ac* 
quired his skill in such creative melody, from 
the direct teachings of its Sovereign God. So, 
in these latter days, must the principles of all 
true Refobm come down from Heaven. We 
have no faith in any System that does not aim 
at the extirpation of Mobal Evil from the heart 
of Man : or that sets aside, in this endeavor, 
the teachings of Revelation ; the Eternal prin- 
ciples of spiritual truth therein proclaimed; 
and the method of redemption therein set forth. 
The Cheistiait Religion, in its spiritual, life- 
giving, heart-redeeming principles is the only 
power that can reform Society : and it can ae- 
complish this work only by first reforming the in- 
dividuals of whom Society is composed. With- 
out God, and the plan of redemption which he 
has revealed, the World is also without Hope. 



THE END. 
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